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PREFACE. 



OFFICE OF PrBLIC INSTRUCTION, > 
Lahsi^o, 1853. > 

Tho 'irip'*r, p^'^ff^^'sa, and condition of Pt:bl:c Inetrr'iion in Michignn, together Triththo 
S'hool Law, with notes and forms, and other ?tr/:«::rr.! irfwrmntion of importance to the 
School Officers, were fully ^et fWrili in t^-'* ':?* z'-.^rrS:. ''f - uirent frcsi this Department. PPe- 
vionsly to this, the entire l.is'cry 1' ^••.-^yav..:l_:^c• !s-,'r-*>t:-r.s ?<^ntaincd in each successiTC 
annual report, were contained in disjointed documents, whic!i tvcro partially scattered ahroad 
by members of the Lej^latnro during se.=sior!s, and then lost or destroyed, as an accnmnla- 
tion of mere pamphlets, not necessary for information or future reference. It was a chief 
design in putting that document into its form aiid shape, to put an end to this course of 
things in our Educational progres.^; to boo'.c up what wns nrt before accessible, or only to 
be found in the library of the State, at the Capital; to ilace it in the hands of our citixens— of 
our school officers — of the officers of all our literary and educational institutions, and of our 
teachers; to deposit them in our township and public libraries, so that having trodden orer 
a path, covering in length of time, fifteen years or more, we might be enabled to see hi 
review, the road we traveled; to see Ti*ere it had fvOCj answered the purposes for which it 
was intended; where it might need improvement, and whereon, vre eould apply the lessons of 
knowledge and experience, gained from the past, and the lights cf improvement, which mark 
the present age of discovery and prog^ss. 

It is believed that the useful ends anticipated, are being to some extent, at all events, reali- 
zed, by reason of the more general information among our own citizens, relating to tho 
schools; in the increased fitcility it affords for reference by the oflkers of the school system, 
and not least, in the evidence it bears upon its fkce,to the citizens of other 'States, that Mich- 
igan has warmJy fostered aodjeherished her Educational institutions. 

The present docxmient is designed to be a continuation of the lams general plan ; to pre- 
sent as &r as possible, whatever has marked our progress in the schools, and in the Univer- 
sity. It is not as full as it ought to be, and lacks order in its arrangement, but this has been 
unavoidable and win continne to be so, till the reports of the various educational incorpora- 
ted institutions report with more regularity, and more time is allowed between their receptioa 
and the time of making the annual report from this Department. But it is as fhll as it has 
been expedient to make it, as will be seen by ref^ence to the Table of Contents. It vriU bo 
forwarded to the school officers and to the towvship libraries for reftrence and preservation* 
and it is bound for this purpose. Experience has shown that no more perishable thing exists, 
which has cost the same amount of time and labox^— than a pamphlet It has no fixed plade 
any where, and is torn up, lost, or destroyed, or else laid up with a heap of miscellany of a. 
kindred character, where proverbially, it is the last thing ever to be found when needed. 

Herein, will be found the last annual report of the Superintendent to the Legislature— the 
report of the Regents of the University, with its new organization rjid course of studios— the 
report of the Board of Education in charge of the State Normal School, with the dedicatory 
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exercises, and labseqiient addresses in connection therewith, among which will be fonnd the 
very able one of Judge WiUdns of the District Court of the United States for the District of 
Sfichigan, upon the Fundamental Laws of the United States and the Rights and Duties of 
Citixens. The law organizing the Normal School requires that instruction shall be giren upon 
this sul]^t. It is one of the midn ol^ects of the school, required in the act creating it, and a. 
new fieature in the historj of such institutions. 

" The spirit of the age,** says Judge IHlkins truly, ** Is the spirit of progress from darkness 
to light, and moved by this spirit, the State Legislature in the statute of 1849, declares the 
exdusiTe purposes of the State Normal School. To form good citizens— to make them of 
•ervioe to themselves and their country— to counteract the BCachiavelian poison and policy oT 
transatlantic hostility— to educate and enthrone the rightftd sovereignty, and to give to that 
sovereignty its potency and permanency— the schoolmaster and the schoolmistress must be 
commissioned and sent forth, clothed with power to instruct the youth of the country, not 
only in the arts of husbandry and agricultural chemistry— not only in the mechanic arts and 
an that pertains to a good common school education, but also qualified to teach the Funda- 
mental Laws of the United States and the Rights and Duties of Citizens." 

The memorial of citizens of the State, asking for a division of the school moneys, and tho- 
reports of the Legislative Committees during the session of 1852-3, are also appended ; and in 
conformity with a request and resolution of the Board of Regents, a thesis— being a treatise 
upon Climatology, and delivered at the University at the graduation of its autlior, is also ap- 
pended. This is included to show what are the fbrst fruits of the Medical Department of the 
University, and with the hope that it may act as a stimulus to others to develope their talents 
in this way, to the credit of the University and of the State, as well as to the histructors, the 
Faculty and themselves. 

Our educational documents are by law to be annual, and are to lie distributed annually and 
widely. They have been pre-supposed therefore to be valuable for reference and information . 
Tfhile we obtain full statistical results from the school (^cers— the number of districts in the 
State — the number from which reports are received- tlxe number that attend tlie schools^- 
amoimt of wages paid teachers — amounts raised for school purposes — number of volumes in 
the township libraries, &c., there remains much other information of scarcely less practical 
value, which does not come either regularly or fully into this office. It would materially aid 
in giving value to the annual reports, if the trustees and teachers of our incorporated institu- 
tions would make the reports required of them by law — not as an onerous duty imposed upon 
them, but with a view of subserving the high purposes of the State in perfecting and devel- 
oping a system of Public Instruction — embracing, each in its own sphere, all classes of insti- 
tutions within the borders of the State. The perfection of sudi a system will consist in 
witnessing all these acting each in its sphere, as organized by the laws of the State, and all in 
harmony with each other, with a common otsject— the training of our youth in the most 
thorough, practical and successful manner. 

The University, vrith its splendid endowment and liberal organisation, has a mission all its 
own to ftilfil]. The graduate of this institution, having partaken of the eminent advantages 
affbrded here, is expected to be the scholar— and the real and true scholar— one who has not 
alone been instructed in the lore of the ancient classics, or the proftmdity of the mathemati- 
cal sciences, but who is armed and equipped in all that relates to life and manhood, in its 
practical bearings and pursuits. There is no reason for coming short of this attainment. 

The Normal School has also its mission and true field, and that is defined by the law estab- 
lishing it. Its exclusive purposes shall be the instruction of persons, both male and female, 
m the art of Teaching, and in all the various branches that pertain to a good common school 
education; also to give instruction in the mechanic arts, and in the arts of husbandry and 
agricultural chemistry; in the fundamental laws of the United States, and in the rights 
and duties of citizens. Here is a vast concoption, and one which, if carried out ir> 
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iU full spirit, as it must be, will not stop at the accomplishment of the circular routine of 
more ordinary and every day recitations of the school room. There is not in the United 
States, a school founded by a State, of tlic class to which this belongs, which aims at the same 
high and lofty purposes. Its true sphere ia marked out in the peculiar enactment which gave 
it existence. 

The other institutions of the State, situated in different sections, constitute a class which 
receiTC no aid from the State, but they fill up a space in the system where otherwise there 

t 

y/buld be a chasm. They need not, and they will not, if treated with fairness and deserved 
respect, either infringe upon the good work which the State Institutions hope to accomplish, 
in the way of Education, or lessen their authority. 

There are various subjects of much interest, to be conjsidered hereafter, in relation to our 
system of Public Instruction. One of the most prominent of these, wUl be the disposition of 
the fund arising from the sale of swamp lands, granted to the State by the General Govern- 
ment. That the fund thus accruing should be devoted to some such imperishable purpose 
is generally conceded, //mo it shall be disposed of, is the principal question. A considera- 
tion of this Bulject will be found in a subsequent report. 

Tlio teachers of our Union Schools could do extensive service to each other and to the StatC) 
as well as to themselves, if they would transmit accounts, full and detailed, of their respective 
schools, similar to that of Mr. Wright, on page 168, and forward them to this ofiice in the 
month of November, of each year; and school officers are expected to express their views 
freely, and make such suggestions as they desire, in relation to the system, or its administra- 
tion, either as regards this office or any of the school offices. Between this department and 
the school officers, and the teachers of schools, and the professors and instructors in the Uni- 
versity, and in all of our literary institutions, tliere should be a more ready means of inter- 
communication. The adnce, aid, and co-operation of all is essential to success, and the school 
officers and the Superintendent, in carrying forward the common purpose of Education, are 
mutually dcpendaut^on each other; and between them all there should be a free and frank 
interchange of views. This can be best accomplished, and in fitct, only accomplished suc- 
cessfully, by means of an Educational Journal. 

FRANCIS W. SHEARMAN. 

Sup,t of Public Instruction. 
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LEOISLATURE, 1853. 



ANNUAL REPORT of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction begs leave respectfuUj 
to report : 

That the system of Public Instruction, as established by the 
framers of the first constitution, and in existence in Michigan, since 
the year 1836, provided for the appointment of a Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, whose duties were defined by law; for **a 
system of common schools, by which a school should be kept up and 
supported in each school district, at least three months in every 
year ;'' for the establishment of libraries, one, si least, in each town* 
ship ; and for a University, with such branches for its support as the 
public convenience might require for the promotion of literature, the 
arts and sciences, and as might be authorized by the terms of the 
grant. Under these constitutional provisions, the first law defined 
the duties of the Superintendent, created a Board of Regents, and 
established a system of Primary Schools, under the direction of offi- 
cers of the townships, denominated a Board of School Inspectors, and 
officers of the district, designated Moderator, Director, and Assessor. 
The system, as thus established, underwent, from time to time, vari- 
ous modifications and amendments, both as relates to taxation for 
he support of schools, and in various details pertaining to it, until 

after a few years of change, it settled down upon the basis upon whioli 
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know rests. Within the past. ten years the system has been gradr- 
ally approaching a state of perfection, satisfactory to the people, so 
that now no general complaints reach this office in relation to it 
A few complaints, it is true, are made as yet, relating to some ci 
these details, appertaining more generally to the provisions 
requiring the furnishing of fuel to the district schools ; to the dispo- 
sition of the libraries and drawing of the books, and, per-.aps, io 
the more sparsely settled townships, to the appropriation of twenty - 
five^KloUars, out of the mill tax assessed by the Supervisor, for th# 
purpose of purchasing books for the libraries. In these respects, it 
may be desirable to amend the laws. But it is, nevertheless, a ques- 
tion worthy of consideration, whether stability will not ensure greater 
progress than constant change, especially as the evils complained of 
are of minor consequence, when considered in connection with the 
general operation of the laws, which, taken as a whole, are doing for 
the rising generation of our youth, what the laws of no other State 
of the Union have succeeded in accomplishing. 

It has been the aim of this department to elucidate and explain 
the yariens conflicting questions which arise under the operation of 
the laws, until it is believed there are but few questions which may 
not be settled with uniformity and without material diflScultj. Ko 
difficulty has been found to arise in the districts of the State generally, 
within the official knowledge of the Superintendent, relating to the 
methods of taxation by which our schools have for so many years 
been sustained and sijuj^ported. The uniform and constant support 
given by our people to the system and the laws, and their steady 
adherence to its requirements in all respects, evince the reliance 
whi<^ the great body of the people repose on both, as the means of 
securing to the rising generation of their children, those fundamental 
principles of instruction, on which are based the security of property, 
ihe preservation of rao? als, the progress of society, and the perpetuity 
of our institutions. No state of the Union, indeed, can boast of a 
better system of public instruction, carried out in practice and detail^ 
and no where, in the Union, is taxation for the support of schools 
based upon a more equal fooUng as regards all classes of our ciiiftens. 
The state of New York, to whose example many of our citizens aw 
fteenstomed to look with filial regard, after resorting to state, oounty» 
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townshipb and district modes of taxation, in maldng prorbion for a 
ajrtem of free scbools, has recently discarded all other methods of 
taxation, and settled down upon the same basis and principle as that 
vpon which our own schools hare been supported, and have flour- 
ished. 

The sjstem of taxation for the support of the primary schools is 
three-fold. It consists of a tax of one (now two) mills on each dol- 
lar of the valuation thereof, assessed by the supervisor upon the 
taxable property of the township; twenty-five dollars of which is ap* 
propriatedto the purchase of books for the libraries, and the remain- 
der is apportioned to the several school districts of the township for 
the support of the schools therein, and collected and returned in the 
same manner as State and county taxes; of a tax raised by vote at 
the annual school district meeting, not to exceed one dollar for every 
scholar in the district, between the ages of four and eighteen years, 
which tax is also returned to the supervisor, and levied,collec(ed, and 
returned in the same manner as the township taxes are levied, col- 
lected and returned; thirdly, a rate bill made out by the director of 
the school district, against the person or persons sending children to 
the school, for the amount of tuition and fuel for which be is liablei 
collected by the assessor, if necessary, by distress and sale of goods 
and chattels, to make up any deficiency which may arise after the 
income of the primary school fund, and the funds arising from the 
sources of taxation above mentioned are exhausted, for the support 
of the schools. 

The active machinery of the school system otherwise is based up- 
on the municipal principle, power and authority being retained by 
the legal voters to control and govern the local afifairs of the schools 
according to their own judgment, limited only by restrictions of a 
general nature, to make the action of the people uniform. The 
boards of inspectors have power to divide township into as many 
districts as from time to time may be necessary; to regulate the 
township libraries and purchase the books en for; to visit the 
schools and inquire into their condition, and give advice to both 
teachers and scholars; to examine teacher^, and grant certificates 
reference being had to no other test than in regard to moral charac- 
ler, learniuik i ^ .% le: el hooU; to organises the class of 
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omoa flchootf prorided for bj law. The powers of tfa^se ofic^iv 
«re defioed and limited to these or mmilir purposes, learmg to tte 
legal iroters of tho aohool districts which they organne, the right of 
controying matters more immedtatelj connected with the manage* 
ment and regulation of the schools. The district boards, elected bf 
the qualified voters, consist of officers, entitled moderator, director 
and assessor, who are the ezecuttre officers of the district, with spe- 
cial and limited powers and duties, while to the legal voters them- 
selves, assembled together in district meeting upon due notice, is 
again reserved the right of establishing sites for the school houses, 
to purchase or lease sites, to build school houses, and to impose taxee 
for that purpose, to keep school houses in repair, to provide append- 
ages, to pay the debts of the district legally contracted, to purchase 
apparatus, to determine the length of time the schools shall be taught, 
(not less than three months,) and to apply the moneys raised 
to summer and winter schools, and to control in general the action 
of the officers selected to carry out their wishes. 

Under th/e system thus established, and with which the people have 
grown familiar, the alien and the citizen are placed upon an equal 
footing, each having a voice and vote at school district meetings, in 
controliDg and managing the schools, upon the common condition of 
being a free white male inhabitant, of the age of 21 years, residing 
in the district, and having property assessed to him, or subject to assess- 
ment in the district . Into the schools as thus regulated, all the child- 
ren of the district are admitted, without test and without distinction, 
the law humanely providing still further, that the children of the in^ 
digent shall be admitted into the schools, exempt, alike from pay- 
ment of teachers' wages, or for fuel; their needful books being also 
furnished to them free of cost No system more truly liberal in its 
spirit and requirements can be devised; — a system based upon the 
great fundamental principle of a tax upon the property of all, by the 
majority, for the education of all. 

Such is an outline of the system of Primary Schools in force up 
to the time of the convention to revise the constitution, and in ex- 
istence at the present time. 

The Revised Constitution provides that the Legislature shall, within 
five years after its adoption, provide for and establisli a system of 
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Primary schools^ whereby a school shall be kept with oat charge for 
toitioD, at least three months in each year in every school district in 
the State. Iq the Convention to revise the Constitution, much dis- 
cossion was had in relation to the mode by which this purpose should 
be accomplished ; and the Legislature is respectfully referred to the 
debates in convention upon this important point. A general desire 
was manifested, however, that in whatever manner the tax was raised 
it should be uniform and equal ; and it seems to have been the pre-' 
vailing sentiment of that body, that the object could be best accom- 
plished by means mainly of the tax, assessed by the supervisors upon 
the taxable property of the townships^ and collected and returned aa 
other taxes by the township treasurer The question being left by 
the convention to the Legislature, Oovernor Barry, in his annual mea- 
sage of 1851, and this department, in its annual report for the same 
year, called attention to the subject. It was suggested at the first ses- 
sion of the Legislature, convened after the adoption of the revised 
eonstitution, that the most desirable and practicable mode of adapting 
the law to the provisions required by the revised constitution, would 
be by increasing the one mill tax to two mills, thereby doubling the 
revenue from this source for the purposes of tuition ; and leaving the 
inhabitants of the districts 6ubj«^ct to the exercise of their own dis- 
cretion in relation to the provisions of section 140, which requires 
that the qualified voters may, at their annual meetings raise by tax 
upon the taxable property of the district, a sum not exceeding one 
dollar per scholar in the district between the ages of four and eighteen 
years for the support of schools therein, and also leaving them subject 
to rate bill. Hav ing the experience of other States in view»and realizing 
the difficulties encountered in fixing upon other modes of taxation, 
and with a view to avoid change and confusion by any gener <1 altera- 
tion of the laws, the Legislature passed an act providing for an 
increase of the mill tax, from one to two mills. This tax was or 
should have been assessed by ^e supervisors during the last fall, but 
the returns under this head show that the amount raised was only 
130,000 ; while a two mill tax should raise |60,000« It is doubtless 
the case, although the attention of the snpervismv Ihronghout the Stetc 
was specially dip^cted to tho change by the Auditor Genera] and by 
this department, that in many instances, they neglected to do their 
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dotjt either by Msessing one mill or two mills ; while it is oertaia 
that some of the supervisors have assessed one mill instead of two^as 
required by law. The attention of the supervisors will be again di- 
rected to this point The returns from the school districts and town- 
ships are not full,nor in all respects sufficiently satisfactory to base oar 
estimates upon; yet they are full enough to ascertain with reasonable 
certainty that no increased taxation is necessary to conform to the 
provisions of the revised constitution. 

The average cost of tuition may be estimated as follows: Allowing 
to each female teacher two dollars per week for her wages, would be 
twenty-four dollars for three months; to each male teacher, twenty 
dollars per month, would be sixty dollars. The average price of 
teachers' wAges, both male and female, would be forty -two dollars. 
The number of school districts being estimated at three thousand, the 
aggregate cost of tuition for three months would amount to $126,000. 
It appears by the returns, (which are more or less imperfect,) that 
the present cost of tuition for five months, the average length of 
time the schools have been taught, is $150,000. Three-fifths of 
this sum is $90,000, which is sufficient for a free school in each 
district for three months in each year, at an average rate of $90 
for three months to each school. But suppose the average to be $36 
to each district, the whole amount for the support of the schools 
throughout the State would be 8108,000. The 936, it will be seen, 
is a medium between the actual and the supposed cost,as above indi- 
cated. 

The present resources for purposes of tuition are, in round num- 
bers, as follows: — 

The two mid tax, $60,000 00 

The district tor 12.000 00 

Raised by rate bill 37.000 00 

Income of primary school fund, 56,000 00 • 

Striking out the rate bill, which is necessary in order to make tui- 
tion free to all for three months^and we have the sum of #128,000 00 
It is therefore evident^ that the provisions of the act of the last Leg- 
idature have accomplished the object required by the Constitution, 
and that these provisions are amply sufficient There b nothing 
more, in the opinloa of this department, necessary to be dono. On 
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Ifae other hand, should the Legislature pass the act requiring the a«- 
seasment of property at its real cash value, as recommended by the 
Executive and Auditor General, it would enable the Legislature to 
reduce the two mill tax now provided by law, and still leave resources 
sufficient to meet the full constitutional requirement for schools free 
for tuition for three months. 

No general change of the laws is considered as desirable or prac- 
ticable at the present time. They will as they now exist fulfil all 
die requirements of the Revised Constitution. The duties of all the 
officers connected with the schools wiJl remain the same, and these 
duties are becoming every year better understood and performed. 
All the schools of the State, without further legislation therefor, and 
-without the least change or confusion, and with no further taxation, 
will be free for tuition for the term required by the Constitution; and 
die districts neglecting to keep the schools so free, are, by the terms 
of that instrument itself, to be deprived, not only of iWir proportion 
^f the income of the primary school fund, but of all funds arising 
from taxes for the support of schools. Thus will the system of Pub- 
lic Instruction adopted by the State move on undistuibed, producing 
its ■ beneficial results, more widely indeed than before, and ed- 
ucating the great mass of our children in the primary schools, the 
doors of which are open to all who choose to enter — a system of pub- 
lio instruction, the good influences of which may be traced in the 
important fact that out of one hundred and fifty thousand children 
bom in the State, only two have found th«ir way into that departmeD^ 
^ the government which punishes the criminal rather than educataa 
the child. 

The reports of the school inspectors have been delayed for the last 
year, much beyond the ordinary period of time when they are usual- 
ly received. This has arisen partly, probably, from the f^ict that the 
requisite blanks were not furnished to district officers. A sufficient 
somber for their use for two years were forwarded in 1851 to the 
proper officers, but they do not seem to have reached, in many instan- 
eea, their destination. From this fact, the aggregate amount of dis- 
tricts does not number as many as last year: nor does the number of 
Aildren in attendanee at the schools* There has been an inoreaae^ 
nadonbtedlyt in both. 
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The number of whole districts, as reported, is 2186 

" fractional, " *' 707 

Whole number of districts from which reports hare been 

^ received, 2462 

Number of children in each district^ between 4 and 1 8, at- 
tending school, 131,356 

Whole amount paid for teacher's wages, |1 25,063.62 

** raised by the districts, for all purposes, 114,675.69 

Amount paid for building school houses, 55,536.69 

" repairs, 9,941.00 

Amount raised by rate bill, 37,838.36 

Amount of mill tax as reported, _ 80,009.91 

Districttax, 12,041.86 

Amount of fines, penalties, <fec., 868.45 

Number of volumes in township libraries, 100,161 

The documents which accompany this report, and to which the 
Legislature is respectfully referred, consist of the Report of the 
Board of Regents, the Report of the Board of Education, and of 
such incorporated literary institutions as have been received during 
the year. 

By an act approved March 4, 1 839, it is made the duty of the 
President of the Board of Trustees of every organized Academy or 
literary or Collegiate institution heretofore incorporated, or hereaf- 
ter tojbe incorporated, to cause to be made out by the principal in- 
atructor or other proper officer, and forwarded by mail to the office 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction, a report, setting forth the 
amount and estimated value of real estate owned by the corporation, 
the amount of other funds and endowments, and the yearly income 
from all sources, the number of instructors, the number of students, 
the studies pursued, books used, course of instruction, terms of tui- 
tion, and such other matters as may be specially requested by the 
Superintendent. For a statement in relation to these institutions, the 
Legislature is respectfully referred to pages 192, 201, 279, and suc- 
ceeding pages of joint documents of 1851-2. 

But two reports have been received from this class of institutions 
during the last year ; the Wesleyan Seminary, and the Olivet Insti- 
tute, which are subjoined to the accompanying documents. 
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. The great want in oar system of public iostructioii, is the need oC 
•D Intermediate class of schools or academies; and for this purpose, 
it may be expedient^ and probably is demanded by the best interests 
of education, that a general law should be passed for the incorpora- 
tion of literary institutions. 

The Regents of the University, since the last session, have appoin- 
ted a President of that Institution, and re-organized its department 
of literature, science and the arts. It is deemed a measure of justice 
Id this Institution ihat the Regents and the officers who have become 
identified with its interests and its rising destinies, should be relieved 
tfom any embarrassment which may surround them pecuniarily with 
due regard to economy. 

The State Normal School is in readiness to receive its pupils, and 
it wilt be opened early in the spring. The highest results are antic- 
ipated horn the opening of this Institution. It will prove to be, if 
properly managed, the corner stone of our educational system. An 
appropriation of 9200 a year ought to be granted for the purpose of 
enabling the teachers who gather at this institution, to hold tempo- 
rary normal schools or institutes contemplated to be held in each 
section of the State. The memorial of the Board of £!ducation 
in relation to an appropriation, has been laid before ihe Legisla- 
ture ; and I would respectfully suggest that liberal and sufficient aid 
be given, to enable the Board to carry out the provisions of the law 
establishing the institution, which require that the exclusive purposes 
of it shall be, ** the instruction of persons, both male and female, in the 
art of teaching, and in all the various branches that pertain to a good 
common school education ; also to give instruction in the mechanic 
arts, and in thcfarts of husbandry and agricultural chemistry ; in the 
fundamental laws of the United States, and in what regards the rights 
and duties of citizens." 

It is deemed a matter of importance to the interests of the schools, 
to introduce into the districts, Webster's unabridged Dictionary. 
This may be done without any increase of taxation, by authorizing 
die School Inspectors to apply, temporarily, the twenty-five dollars 
now appropriated to the purchase of other books, to the purchase of 
this work. This amount will procure six copies— enough to supply 
all the districts in a majority of the townships. Should there be a 
'2 
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{greater number than tix distiioti^ tbe Maaee can Im Mpplied the 
««oond year. This great work, the product of thirtj years inces- 
sant labori tftands before the world, the proadest menument in tiM 
annals of American literature. Wherever the Englbh language m 
spoken, this work will be used. Clear in the history of erery word, 
fall, yet concise in its definitions, giving every shade of meanusg, 
-no scholar, no business man, no officer of the state or general govern- 
ment, and no school, whether public or private, can afford to d» 
without it Wherever the Anglo-Saxon is to be found, whether under 
the English or American name, in Great Britain or on this oontinenik 
on the islands of the sea, in Africa or India, this Dictionary is and 
aiusi be the standard of our language. 
Respectfully submitted, 

FRANCIS W. SHEARMAN, 

SupL P^ ln0. 
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OP THB 



SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 



Ann Aeboh, D^^mbtr^ 28, IS59. 
Hov. FsAvou W. Shearman, 

Bu^H ofPvUic Instruction, Laming, Mick. 
Sib:— 'Herewith is transmitted, the Annual Report of the Board <rf 
Regents, of the University of Michigan, as required by a resolution of 
the Board, a copy of which is hereto appended. 

I have the honor to be, 

Very respectfully, 

0. W. MOORE, Secretary. 



RESOLUTION. 

Resdned, That the reports of the Executive and Financial Com- 
mittees, be adopted as the annual report of this Board; and that it 
be signed by the members of the Board of Regents, and be trans- 
mitted to the Superintendent of Public Instruction by the Secretary 
of the Board. 

Adopted Dec. 24th, 1852. 

M. A PATTERSON, Regent 1st. District 



EDWD. a MOORE, 


Sad. " 


ELON FARNSWORTH, " 


3d. « 


JAS. KTNGSLEY, 


4th. " 


EUSHA ELY, 


64. 


OHAS. H. PALMER, " 


eth. " 


ANDREW PARSONS, « 


7th. 


WILLIAM UPJOHN, « 


8th. 
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Fourteenth Annual Report of the Board of Regents, 
of the University of Michigan. 

Th« Regents of the UDiversity respectfully submit herewith, to- 
Ibe Superintendent of Public Instruction, the documents comprising- 
their Fourteenth Annua] Report: 

For the financial condition, receipts, expenditures, and estimated 
expenses, jou are referred to the report of the financial committeer 
marked Schedule No. 1, and accompanying documents. 

The Professors in the department of Medicine, and the department 
of Science, Literature and the Arts, are as follows: 

Rev. Hbnry P. Tappan, D. D., Chancellor, and Prof, of Intel- 
lectual and Moral Philosophy. 

Rev. Qkorge P. Williams, L. L. D., Prof, of Natural Philoso- 
phy and Mathematics. 

Abram Sagkr, a. M. M. D., Prof, of Obstetrics, Diseases of Womei* 
and Children, Botany and- Zoology. 

Silas H. Douglas, A. M. M. D., Prof, of Chemistry, Pharmacy, 
Medical Jurisprudence, Geology and Minerology. 

Louis Fabquells, L. L. D., Prof, of Modem Languagea. 

Mo«£8 GuKv, M. D., Prof, of Surgery, and Lecturer on Anatomy .^ 

Samubl Dkntom. M. D., Prof, of the Theory and Practice of Med- 
icine, and of Pathology. 

ZiHA PiTCHXR, M* D., Emeritus Pro£ of the Institutes of Medi- 
cine and Obstetrics. 

J. Adams Alleh, A. M. M. D., Prof, of Therapeutics, Materia 
Medica, and Physiology. 

Jaueb H PoifiB, A. M., Prof, of the Greek Language and Lit- 
erature. 

Alokbo B« Palmer, M. D., Prof, ot Anatomy. 

Alvah Bradish, a. M., Prof of Fine Arts. 

RxT. R 0. Haysh, a. M, Professor of Latin Language andlilr- 
eratnre. 
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EomniD AvoREws. A. 11 M. D., Demonstrator and Aa«istaBt 
Lecturer on ADStomy. 

Professors Palmer and Bmdish are notondatj. 

The number of Students in the Institution at the present time is as 
follows: 

USDIOAL DKPABTMXNT. 

First Course. - 104 

Second " 6> 

Third " 3 

I6« 

IITERART DBPARTMBNT. 

Fourth year, _ 10 

Third '« 21 

Second " 18 

First " 11 

60 

Total number of Students, 222 

The following named gentlemen having complied in all particulars, 
with the requirements of the college, were admitted to the degree of 
Doctor in Medicine: 

John M. Alden, John L. JamisoD, 

Edmund Andrews, A. B. Edwd. Me Gee, 

William Brownell, Dexter J. Mitchel, 

Wm. W. Collins, John C. Norton, A. M., 

Daniel H. Cole, Edward R. Paine, 

Gteorge L. Cornell, Eugene Ringler, 

T. Charles Castlehun, Luman S. Stevens, 

Benj F. Cessna, Joseph H. Stevenson, 

James N. Cole, Martyn Taylor, 

Rosevelt H, Davis, Jr., Morse K Taylor, 

Newton G. Eno, Samuel Whitehouse, 

John R Gordon, Horace I. Woodward* 

Joseph B. Hall, John A. Wheeler. 

Charles P. Marsh, 
—In all 27. 

The following young gentlemen having completed the course of 
study required, were admitted to the first degree in the Arts: 
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Chester J. Armstrong, Alfred G, Otis, 

SUiney A. Bean, fielvQle Roberts, 

Walker L, Bean, Edwhi W. Sbaw, . 

Joseph K Bigelow, Tillman C. IVowbridge, 

Benry DePuy Dunning, 
The following were admitted to the second degree : ' 
Theodore R. Chasei Dwight May, 

Edmund Andrews, M. D., Joseph R. Smith, 

Hosmer A. Johnson, Daniel D. Van Antwerp. 

The Regents in assuming the duties of thehr office, found in conse* 
quence of the idtuataon of the University at that time, much labor on 
their hands. The selection ot a President in obedienae to the con* 
stitution of the State, was one of the questions that irtt engaged the 
attention of the Board. This^ on account of its great importance to 
the institution, has taken up much time, and the Regents thought 
that no means of information in their power should be neglected to 
enable them to act understandingly. 

The President is now actively engaged in the duties of his office, 
and the Regents have abundant reason to congratulate themselves 
and the institution upon the selection they have made. 

They may extend the same remark to the other members of the 
Faculty elected ; and the Board would take this opportunity of say- 
ing, that all the officers of the institution in both departments, enter 
with zeal into the work before them, and the interest manifested by 
the young gentlemen under their care, is a satisftctorf proof of their 
success. 

The Regents feel much indebted for many aetff of eourteay from 
the members of the former Board. Every assiatanee in thehr pow^ 
lias been cheerfully rendered, and thehr continued intereat m the pros- 
perity of the institution, has been manifested on all oceasions. They 
kave furnished at the expense of much time and labor a great amount 
of vahiable information in relation to the affairs of the institution. 
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SECTION I. 

O&aiinZATION OF THE UNIVER8ITV. 

The system of publia iostroction adopted by the State of Mijphi- 
gan, is copied from the Prussian, acknowledged to be the most per- 
fect in the world. Hence the constitution ordains, first of all, .t)iat 
there shall be a Superintendent of Public Instruction, who ''shall 
have a general superviaion of public instruction." This office cor- 
responds in its general features to the Minister of Public Instmction 
in Prussia. 

With respect to the primary schools, the constitution has ordained 
that ''a school ^ali be kept without charge for tuition, at least three 
months in each year^ in every school district in the State; and all 
instructions 'm said aehools shall be conducted in the English lan- 
guage.' ^ These schools it is designed to make as comprehensive and 
perfect as posail^e. To this end a system of Union Schools is going 
into operation, ccmsiituted by throwing together several district 
schools. By this means the material of learning is increased, the 
course of study enlarged, and more competent teachers are provided. 

The union schools will become the elementary, classical and scien- 
tific schools preparatory to the collegiate or Gymnastic department 
of the University. This, too, is in accordance with the Prussian 
system, which makes the primary schools preparatory to the Gym- 
nasia. 

The Normal school constituted for the education of teachers, is an 
essential part of (he primary school system. 

In the University it is designed to organize all the Faculties, with 
the excepdon oi the Theological, which will be left to the different 
denominations. It is to be hoped, however, that schools of Theol- 
ogy will be established at Ann Arbor. In some departments of The- 
ological science, it may be possible for the different denominations to 
unite iu establishing common professorships. In others they will 
naturally choose, to have separate professorships. But every one will 
perceive at once the advantages to be derived from <:o]lecting all the 
learned Faeuldes in one place, where the students can enjoy the com- 
mon benefit of the University library, and attend, at their pleasure, 
while engaged in particular professional studies, lectures on other 
branches of literature and science. Thus, too, a more general spirit 
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of scholarship will be awakened, and a generous competition kept 
aU?e^ There are already orgaaized^ two Faculties — that of scienoe, 
litera^ue and the arts, and that of medicine. 

In the first named department, that grade of studies has been es- 
taUiahed, whichi in our country is usually designated as the collegi- 
ate or under-graduate. This in all our colleges, corresponds in gen- 
eral, to the course in the Gymnasia, in Germany. In the Unirer- 
sit^y of Uichigan it is a cardinal object to make this correspondence 
as oognplete as possible. Hence, it is proposed to make the studies 
here pursued not only introductory to professional studies^ and to 
studies in the higher branches of science and literature, but also to 
embrace such studies as are more particularly adapted to agriculture, 
the meccanio arts, and to the industrial arts generally. Accordingly, 
a distinct scientific course has been added, running parallel to the 
classical course, extending through the same term of four years, and 
embraeing the same number of classes, with the same designations. 
In this course a more extended range of mathematics will be substi- 
tuted for the Greek and Latin languages. Students who hare in 
Tiew partieular branches, as connected immediately with their pur- 
suits in life, and who do not aim at general scientific or literary study, 
will be admitted to partial courses. The schools of civil engineering 
and agricultural chemistry, will be among these partial-courses. 

The design of the Regents and Faculty is to make the collegiate 
or gymnastic department as ample and rich as possible, and to 
adapt it to the wants of all classes of students that properly come 
withiA its range;. 

Tfe obsttcal and scientific courses, whether full or partiali will 
be eiakdneted by the University Faculty of science, literature and the: . 
artfe But the Regents and Faculty connot forget that a system of 
public instruction can never be complete without the highest /Som^ 
of education, any more than without that primary education which 
is the natural and necessary introduction to the whole. The under- 
graduate course, after all that can be done to perfect it, is still limit- 
ed to a certain term of years, and necessarily embraces only a limit- 
ed range of studies; after this, must come professional studies, and 
those inore extended studies in science, literature and the arts, which 
alone can lead to profound and finished scholarship. 
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A system of edacation established on the the Pnissfaii prme^les 
of edacation cannot discard that which forms the calmhiation of 
the whole. An institution cannot deserve the name of a XJtirermtf, 
whkh does not aim in all the material of learning in the profeseor- 
ships which it establishes, and in the whole scope of its proTinenf, to 
make it possible for every student to study what he pleases, and te 
any extent he pleases. Nor can it be regarded as consistent with the 
spirit of a free country, to deny to its citizens the possiUlities of the 
highest knowledge. It is proposed, therefore, at as early a day as 
practicable, to open courses of lectures for those who have graduafted 
at ibis or other institutions, and for those who, in other ways, hare 
made such preparatian as may enable them to attend upon themi witk 
adnntage. 

These lectures in accordance with the educational systems of 6er- 
many and France will form the proper development of the Uairer- 
sity, in distinction from the College or Gymnasium bow in operalkm. 
Such a scheme will require the erection ot an observatory, a large 
increase of our library and our philosophical apparatus and additional 
professors. A great work, — it will require great means, but when 
once accomplished it will constitute the glory of our State, and gire 
us an indisputable prominence. The medical department abeady 
established belongs to the University proper. Here instmetimi is 
carried on by lectures, — the design of which is to present to studeata 
a complete outline of medical science, and to direct them in thdr stad- 
ies. Bythe study of learned works, and by availing themselves of all 
the preparations made for the thorough study of thefar professfoa, ikej 
shall be enabled to compose the thesis, and pass the exsmuUisas 
which are to test their scholarships and prove them worthy of Iw- 
ing admitted as Doctor of Medicine. 



SECTION XL 

TERMS OF ADMISSION. — DEPARTMBNT OF MBDIGIMB. 

Each csndidate for admission must be provided with satis&elsrf 
evidence of good moral character, and if a candidate for gradoatioay. 
also of such literary attainments as have been recommended by Ike 
National Medical Association, viz : *' A good English educatioa, the 
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knowledge of Natural Philosophy, the elementarj Mathematical sci- 
enees, and such a knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages as 
will enable the student to appreciate the technical language of med- 
iduse, and read and write prescriptions." 

Students are expected to be m attendance upon the first day of the 
term, as the regular course of instruction will commence upon and 
coBtiotte from that day, and, by the rule adopted, certificates are is- 
sued only for the period of actual attendence, 

DIPAETMXNT OV SGIBVCS, LITERATURE AND THE ARTS.— UNDER 

GRADUATE COURSE. 

1. Glassieot Course, — No person will be admitted to this course, 
unless he sustain a satisfactory examination in the following studies : 
namely, in English Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic and Algebnii 
(hroogh Equations of the first degree, in the Latin Grammar, Caesar's 
Commentaries, Cicero's Select Orations, and six books of the ^neid 
of Yirgil, or in some equivalent amount of clas^cal Latin, in the 
Greek Grammar and the Greek Reader, or in some equivalent amount 
of classical Greek, in the writing of the Latin and Greek (with the 
accents) and in Grecian and Roman Ge<^raphy. 

2. Scientific Course. — The examinations for admission to this course 
will be particularly rigid in the following studies, namely: English 
Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, and Algebra througli' ^nations 
of the first degree. 

3. Partial Course, — Those who do not desire to become candi- 
dates for a degree, may be admitted to any port of the GfasUeal of 
Scientific course, for such length of time as they may choose, in case 
they exhibit satisfectory evidence of sueh proficiency as will enable 
them to proceed advantageously with the studies of the class which 
they propose to enter. 

Fo person shall become a condidate for admission to aayr of the 
comes, until he shall have completed his fourteenth year, nor with- 
out presenting satisfactory evidence of unexceptionable moral ohar- 
aoier. 
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SECTION UI. 

OOURBB OF IN9TRU0TI0H.— DSPARTMSNT OF UXDlOOm. 

The Annual Session commencoB upon the first day in Ootober, 
and oontinnes until the first Wednesday in April. 

Fov Lectares, preceded by critical examinations, upon the a»b- 
jects of the previous lectures arie conducted daily, except Satnrdays, 
which are devoted to the hearing and criticism of Theses. 

The total number of lectures in the term, exclusive of frequent 
extra and clinical lectures, will be thus seen to vary firom five hun- 
dred and fbrtjr to five hundred and sixty. 

DEPARTMENT OF AET3 AND SCIENCES. 

UNnsa-0|tADUATE. — CLASSICAL COURSE. 

First year. 
Ist tern — ^Latin, Oreek, Algebra. > 

2d terpi — Algebra and Geometry, Latin, Greek. 

3d term — Geometry, Greek, Latin. 

Second year. 
l6t term — ^Rhetoric, Trigon(»netry and Conic Sections, Lalia or 
GfodK. 
2d term — ^Latin* Rhetoric^ Greek. 
3d term — ^Latin or Greek, French, Natural Philosophy. 

Third year. 
lii :«ni^— Political £ooii(miy> Natural Philosophy, French. 
fid-tann — German, Latin (»r Greeks French. 
3d tem^— German, Astronomy, Latin or Greek. 

Fourth year, 

Ist term-German, Mental PhBosophy, Chemistry. .^ , . • 

. i 2d timr— Moral Science, Mental Philoacqphy and Logic* Qlppiafcry. 

. . .3d tenor— Moral Science, Anunal and Vegetable Physio^Q> Qe- 

SCmMTIFIO COURSE. 

First year. 
1st term — English Language and Literature, History, Algebra. !"^ 
2d term — Algebra and Geometry, History, English Language a»d 
literature 
3d term — ^Geometry, French, History. 
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Second year, 
1st term — ^Rhetoric, Trigonometry and Conic B(ftctionS| French. 
2d term — German, French, Mensuration, Navigatkm, 4c. 
3d term — German, Descriptive and Analytical Geometry, Natural 
Philosophy. 

Third year. 
Ifit term — Political Economy, Natural PhHosophy, G«rman. 
2d term — Drawing, Perspective and Architedfure, Oikvhis, Rhet- 
oric. 

3d term — Drawing, Perspective and Architecture, Astxtmomy, 
Constitutional Law. 

Fourth year. 
1st term — Civil Eo^eering, Mental PhQodophy, Chemistry. 
2d term— Moral Science, Mental Philosophy an3Logfio,C%enristry. 

dd term — Moral Science, Animal and Vegetable Physiology, Qe- 
ology. 

Lectures through the year once each week on Natural Theology 
and Evidences of Christianity, to all the ekstes. 

Exercises in Declamation and English Oottpesittapu fo each class 
weekly through both courses. 

OrigiBd Declamation through the last two years. 

AOniOTTLTURAL COtTBSB. 

1st term. Lectures on Chemistry; Chemistry applied to the arts. 
Meteorology and climate. 

2d term. Lectures on Geology and Min«rafegy, tritk^he useful 
applications of the science to mining, dnmiagie; eoflulMelioii of public 
works, kc, 

3d term. Lectures on animal and vegetaUe jAijrrfdogy, and physi- 
ology in genera], the physiology and diseases al tm emA c aiimals m 
particular, and the structureand haUts cliomttB In wt ai tB i b^ to grains, 
trees and horticultural plants. 

4th term. Lectures on Organic C^emifttiyaiidttflflkMryaBd prac- 
tice of agriculture; the origin and natnrei of <Mfli('4llemt varieties 
of manure, tillage, tools, <kc.* 

The Regents and Faculty have organised il6^abo^a eMtvte in the 
confident expectations that the Legislatare wBI ^ttMdki tta {provision 
' ordained in the constitution for this psrpoae. 
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Students of all the departments, and of all the courses, whether 
full or partial* when engaged in the same study, recite together to 
the same Professor. 

UKI\'£aSlTY COURSE. 

This course is designed for those who have taken the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, or the degree of Bachelor of Science, and fiir 
those geaeralljy who, by previous study, have attained a prepantioi 
and discipline to qualify them for pursuing it 

The course will be conducted exclusiyely by lectures. Besidee at- 
tending these, the student will have full opportunity of availing hui- 
self of the library, and all other means that can aid him^in lit^sraiy 
cultivation and scientific researches. This course, when complatfllf 
fuznidied# with able Professors and the material of learning, will eo^ 
respond to that pursued in ike Universities of France and Ger- 
many. 

The following scheme will present in general, the subjecte pvopar 
to such a coarse: 

I. Systematic Philosophy. 

U. History of Philosophy. 

III. History and Political Economy. 

IV. Logic. 

v. Ethics and Evidences of Christianity. 

YL The Law of Nature, the Law of Nations, Constitutional Law. 

YIL The Higher Mathematics. 

YIIL Astronomy. 

IX. General Physics. 

X. Chemistry. 

XI. Natural History. 
Xn. PUkdegy. 

XUL Greek Language and Literature. 
XIY. Latin Language and Literature. 
XY« Oriental. Languages. 
XYL fiagliah Language and Literature. 
XYIL Modem Literature. 
XYIIL Rhetoric and Criticism. 
XDL She Hiatury of the Fme Arts. 
XX. The Arte of Design. 
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SECTION IV. 

OF D£GR££B. — DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE. 

To be admitted to the degree of Doctor of Medicine, the student 
must exhibit evidence of having pursued the study of Medicine and 
Surgery for the term of three years, with some respectable* Praeti- 
tioner of Medicine (including lecture terms ;) must have attended 
two fall courses of Lectures, the last of which must hare been in 
the College of Medicine and Surgery of the University of Michigan, 
and the previous one in this or some other respectable Medical Insti- 
tuion ; must have been engaged in the study of Practical Anatomy; 
must be SI years of age ; must have submitted to the Faculty a 
Thotts, composed and written by himself on some medical topic, and 
have passed an examination at the close of the term satisbotory to 
the Faculty. 

1\> encourage a higher grade of preliminary acquirentont, an 
allowance of one year from the term of study is made hi favor of 
graduates of the College of Science and Arts, and of other respect- 
able Literary Colleges. 

Four years of repiUable practice is received in lieu of one course of 
Lectures. 

Each candidate for graduation must so announce himself at the 
close of his tiret or commencement of his second courae, And must 
be examiiied in Anatomy, Physiology, Materia Medioa and Cheoais- 

try. 

He IB also required to' write and defend a Thesis once ui two weeks • 
TUb or die ilnal Thesis, may be written either in English, German, 
Fimli or Latin. 

The Theses of successful candidates are to be preserved among the 
archieves of the College. The Theses of rejected applicants* are re - 
tttrued. 

Thto Faculty sdeot one or more Theses to be read at the Annual 
OowM6aeeneiit;.and also, in accordance with a readnlioii of the 
Bowi of Begeats, a Thesb for publication by the SupCTtnUuieat of 
NUie lastraotioa. 



.V 
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OSPABTMBNT OV SCIEKCE, UTERATURE AND THE ARTS. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Arts, in accordance with general usage, 
will be conferred on students who complete the classical course and 
paas the ezammations in the same. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Science will be conferred on students 

■ 

who complete the scientific course and pass the examinations in the 
sane. This title, borrowed from the French Colleges, has already 
been iatroduced into the Lawrence Scientific School of ETaryard, and 
into tb# University of Rochester, to mark the graduatbn of a sunilar 
class U students. 

The degree of Master of Arts, will not be conferred in cours% up- 
on graduates of three years standing, but only upon such graduates 
as have pursued professional or general scientific studies during that 
period. The candidate for the degree must pass an exiunination be- 
liEira one <^ the Faculties. He must also read a thesis before [ibt 
Faculties of the Uniyersity at the time of taking the degree. 



(SCHEDULE NO. 1.) 

REPORT OF THE JIirANOB COMMITTEE. 

Aeeofding to the atatement of the late B^j^ta, on the 31at Decem- 
ber, 1151, the outstanding unpaid warrants amounted to tl 1,822 ^0. 
The sum adyanced by the State Treasurer was $942 85, and the 
balauee k the nands of the Uniyersity Treasnsnr was #3 61; add 
the twO'fMrmer sums and deduct the latter, and w6 haye #12,7$1 98, 
as the actual indebtedness of the Uniyersity at the eowuiBcement 
of 4h« eAeial term of the present Regents, or on the 1st January, 
18€!2. 

The necessary expenditures for the year, or firom January 1, 18^2, 
to January 1, 1853, oyer and aboye prospectiye reoeqiCs ffCin stu- 
d«nt8, far initiation fees and room rent, was estimated «fc |11,M0 00, 
Mid <h« ineome from the Uniyersity fund was estmatid ai $12/100. 
Deduct the prospectiye expenditure from the estimated iteome, 
and $1,100 00 remains to pay a debt of $12,761 98. 

The aboye is the substance of a report of the committee to the 
Regents, on the 23d of April last, which led to the adoption of a 
resolution authorizmg interest on warrants thereafter to be drawn. 
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ThAtUie estiinate of the annual income was sufficiently liberal^ is 
pK>iMd by the account of the State Treasurer, of June 30, 1852^ 
who reports that the credits to the University interest fund during 
the financial year, amount to the sum of $12,619 50, or 9142 48 
less than the sum of outstanding obligations. 

In this condition of the funds, to pay the debt within the current 
year,, and At the same time sustain the departments of the Uniyersity,. 
w|ia clearly impossible; and it soon became evident to the Board, 
ibiti wlvle the Treasury was embarrassed with upwards of $1 1,000 
:i4 floating warrants, liable to daily presentation for payment, and 
constituting a kind of irredeemable currency, the credit of the Uni- 
versity could not be sustained, as much of its reputation will ever 
dqp^Adi «pcm the prompt and honorable fulfillment of its engage- 
^.pil^ts., Willi the view of obtaining relief from the pressure of this 
floating debt, the Board resolved to consolidate the warrants, prefer- 
jiAg ^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^'^ creditor, in place of many, and but one warrant 
bearing ifttereat^ and payable at a future day, in place of the numer- 
ous small warrants payable on demand. As a basis for the consoli- 
dated warrant, the Board adopted the following preamble and resolu- 
tiona OD the 12th of August last: 

W'Airfa9p On examination of the financial condition of -the Uni- 
Tersity, it appears that outstanding warrants, amounting to about 
#10jiOOO 00^ are unprovided for, and, as the present income of the 
. Univjmity will mostly be required to meet the cunent expenses of its 
'iiSfvetpoMkUL, until the fund shall be increased by additional sales of 
laiids> therefore 

Besdtftd, That a warrant for 910,000 00, payable in three years 
from the date thereof with interest at the rate of seven per cent per 
annum, payable semi-annually, at the Phoenix Bank, in the oi^ of 
New York, be drawn on the Treasurer of the University, and signed 
by the President and Secretary of the Board, for the purpose of taking 
up the outstanding warrants above named, so as to consolidate the 
ddbt m one warrant, in place of the numerous floating warranty on 
which the urgent necessities of some of the holders require imme- 
diate payment 

Reidvk^, That the tieaf m^tr ahall regularly pay the interest, as 
above specified from the first moneys receW^&Vii &«\s««aBvc^^%s^^ 
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that a fund shall be provided to paj the principal ; and the warraato 
redeemed by the aforesaid consolidated warrant, shall be oaneeled 
bj the treasarer and exhibited to the Regents as Touchers, witfi Us 
account current. 
The following is the form of the warrant : 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
Consolidaied Treasury Warra$U No, 1. 

$10,000.00. Treasurer of the University of Michigan : Pajr 

to Charles H. Palmer, secretary or order, at the Phoenix Bank in Ae 
city of New York, ten thousand dollars, in three years from date, 
with interest at Uie rate of seren per cent per annum, pi^aUe eemi- 
annually at the said Phoenix Bank. 

Ann Arfoor, August 1, 1852. 

[Signed by President and Secretary.] 

This warrant was endorsed, payable to the order of If. H. Broim, 
Esq., of Detroit, who has redeemed the outstanding warrants as last 
as presented, thus relieving the Board of much perplexity oocattooed 
by the pressing importunities of some of the creditors of the insti- 
tution. 

By this procedure the credit of the University Treasury has been 
partially re-established — not by creating a new debt, but simply by 
changing the form of outstanding obligations and providing for their 
payment. 

According to the statement of the Secretary herewith exhibited, 
marked ''A," the warrants drawn upon the treasurer since las^ 
report, or from July 1, 1851, to June 30, (inclusive) amomit 

to - tl2,668 20 

Of this sum warrants numbered from 707 

to 749 (inclusive) were drawn by the late 

Regents during the first half of the fiscal 

year, or from July 1, 1651, to December 

31, 1851,when their official term expired, 

and amount to $7,704 69 

Hie balance includes the warrants drawn 

by order of the present Regents during 

thelast half of the fiscal year, or firooa 

January 1, 1862, to June SO, (indirife) 



1969^ ttmbered from I to29(inolu8iTe) 
jfor tKe following objects, yiz : 

Professors' salaries, $4,099 98 

Insnraiice on buildings, 300 00 

Regents* expenses,* 288 88 

Printing catalogues of depart- 
ments, 92 50 

Rxtures — dock for Medical 
College, 7 50 

Troes for Profs gardens, an 
old aet due Wheedon and 
Agnew, 29 00 

Trees for University grounds, 45 88 

Treasurer's salary and expen- 
ses, 46 42 

Secretary K N. Wilcox sal- 
ary and expenses to May 1, 
1862, 61 20 

Incidental; administering oath 

of office to Regents, 2 25 

$4,963 61 

Totalp- -._ $12,668 fiO 



«lt)k turn iocliides $ 00 00, paid CSuurles H. Palzner, Esq., in w«m&t No. S7, te l.^ 

flf tda first tour East, to obtain infornu^tion preparatory to the election of a Prerident of Um 
IhiiTendty. 



AkOntU $f r0ceipU and didursment qfjtmd$ received at tks 
tdy Aa*M^ the (kUegieUt year, — (FqjrdOailsHereporU of Superin- 
iendetU if GfraundaandBuUdinffs, letter **B,'* 

OOLUBGK OF ARTS AKD 80IXKCS& 

The receipts of this department of the ITniFersity, from July 20, 
1851, to July 20, 1862, for initiation fees, wood tax, room renti &e., 

fiom students, amount to #089 07 

Debt carried to new account 12 94 

•1,002 01 
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' Thedisbarsements of the Superiatendent for same period, 

authenticated by proper voaclterB, amoimt to ttt#W ^i 

COLLEGE OF MEDICIKK AND SURGERY. 

The receipts of this Department from July 20, 1861, to Juljr 20,, 

1 852, for initiation fees, diplomas, <bo., amount to f l»dOQ 00 . 

Balance of cash received from S. H. Douglass, late Su* 

perintendent, 121 4S 

$1,429 49 
The authorized disbursements for same period, for which 

satisfactory vouchers have been exhibited to the board, 

amount to $1,253 41 

Balance of cash on hand , $76 05 
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RECAPITULATIOK. 

To cash rec'd from Treasurer, as per his report 

marked^O,-' $12,619 50 

To cask rec'd from College of arts and sci- 
ences 989 67 

To cash rec'd from College of medicine and 

surgery 1,429 46 

$15,038 63 

By warrants drawn for necessary expenditures 
•8 above, $12,668 20 

By disbursements for College of arts and sci- 
ences ._, 1,002 61 . 

By disbursements for College of medicine and 

^rg^KSr--- 1,353 41 ^ 

tlMUte 

Balance, _ .-•24 41 
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jEsiimate of tlie expenses of the UniversUyfor the ensuing year, ecm- 
mencing July 1, 1852, and ending June ^^^ 1853. 

Salary of President at $1,500 per annum, commencing 

September 16, 1852 $1,600 00 
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Salariea of 3 assistant Professors, (with houses) $1,000, 3,000 00 
**''**"* '2 « attl,000each, and 1150 

each for House rent, 2,300 00 

Salaries of 4 Professors in Medical College, at $1,000.. 4,000 00 

Insurance on buildings 345 00 

Expenses of Regents _ _ 300 00 

Salaries and expenses of Treasurer and Secretary 200 00 

Interest on consolidated warrant, (per annum) 703 50 

Grounds and buildings _ 300 00 

Incidental expenses of Literary Department, for wood, 

§[light8, fixtures, (fee, Janitor, Sup't of Library, 1,096 90 

Incidental expenses of Medical Department for do., 628 50 

Total, $14,373 90 



MEMORIAL. 

To ik$ Hmorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the SUxte 
(^ Michigan: 

The undersignedt President and Regents of the University of Mi- 
cl^gaui respectfully request the attention of your Honorable body to 
the effi^tof act No. 20, approved February 28, 1844, and also to 
act No. 83, approved March 11,1844, on the University interest 
fund, s^ explained in the following report of the finance committee 
of Hofi Board. 

The favorable action of the Legislaturci as contempleted in the 
report* and eameatly solicited by the underdgned, is important to the 
projfperity of tbe University at this time, as, aside from the Bonds, 
or ''Michigan University State Stock/' the Institution is burdened 
with a debt of 1^10,000 00, or in the shape of a consolidated warrant, 
the history of which is fully set forth in the recent report of the Be- 
gen^t to the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

It is designed to hold the moneys derived through the instrumen- 
tality of the Legislature, from the per centage alluded to in the re- 
port, as a special fund, to which will be added such moneys as can 
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be spired fixmi tbe annual income of the University, to paj 
cipal oC the consolidated warrant above named. 
Ab» Arbor, Dec. 24, 1652. 

HENRY P.. TAPPAS, 

M. A PATTEBSON, Ist District 

EDWD. & MOORE, 2d 

ELON FARNSWORTH, 8d 

JAa KINGSLEY, 4th 

ELI8HA ELY, 5tli 

CHAS. H. PALMER, 6th '' 

ANDREW PARSONS, 7th 

WILLIAM UPJOHN, 8th 
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REPORT of Finance Committee of Board of Regents of University 
of Michigan, referred to in the preceding Memorial. 

It is the duty of the committee to call the attention of die Boaid 
to an act of the Legislature, approved February 28th, 1844, entitled 
''an act authorizing the receipt of obligations of this State In pay- 
ment q! University lands," and also to act No. 83, apprOTed Mareli 
11, 1844| entitled " an act for the relief of the University of Mich- 
igan." 

Under the provisions of these acts, treasury notes and warrants, 
to the amount of $100,000 00 were received from purchasers of Uai- 
▼ersity lands, except $8,005 00 paid in real estate, md peAafS 
#7,000 00 in mterest wrrrants, pud directly to the State by the Re- 
gents* On this sum the University has received but six per eemt, 
in plajce of the ordinary legal interest of seven per cent & ctmaM 
adoration of the receipt of $100,000, principally in Treasury neles 
and warrants, the State, in the language of the first mentioned act^ 
'^ relieved the Univeruty from the payment of interest on an equal 
a»ount of bonds loaned from the State." But the University was 
** relieved" by a loss of one per cent, (less the expense of payng 
interest on the bonds,} on what should have been regarded Jas 
University capital until the date of the maturity of the bosda, 
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JNE Ibiht^Qiids called for aix p^r cent pnl^, aQd J^X J^jj^yioi^ law 
of dm SUtoy the UiuversUy waseatitled to sey^a pfv.pc^ on ajJLkMns 
W UiiYenity capital Itis cvidentihat the Stal# |i{gpi:o|)ria(f[cLv|^00,- 
W9(iOQ of the principal of tl^ UaiTenity ftmd*^ to ,prQ?ide &r the 

payment of interest mmbfl on booAi fiot dtfe MtQ. the^aHi of Aprils 
-1M0.' 

''TO^IfaiB there would bomo objedaoo, had profiBioa heon made for 
payMftt to die UniTerrity of the additienai ova par cant, whidi the 
UilEVonity would haTe reoeiyed had the ianda beew -solid for caah, 
and the moneys loaned toindiyidnals or coiuities,*oriiflefl doer from 
pvrohaaers. 

' It may be said that the action of the legistatoM^aa deaigtted for 
Ae beaefit of Ae Untveraity, by anthoriripg the secetpt of ih6 some- 
what depiBciated stale obl^fatkms *4a payment 6i Dmrenn^ laiids^" 
whioh inereased &e immfuKate peeamary issources of tbe^ ihatita- 
tion. That the beneficial effect of tire laws in re^sfiing.the^lMTer- 
sity, was e^uiralent to the one per cent, now clainied,>as the State 
was under no obligation to recelye its depreciated paper on the same 
terms as cash, and that six per cent was sufficient interest on the 
former when received on University lands, and loaned to the State, 
notwithstanding that the latter, imder pre-existing law, called for 
seven per cent, when loaned to counties, <fec. . 

We admit that the acts in question hastened the sale of University 
lands, and increased the available capital of the institution whereby 
it was enabled to pay (6,000 annual interest, and also to sustain its 
literaiy department with a degree of benefit to the public, propor- 
tioned, perhaps, to its means. But it should be remembdred that the 
State at large was benefitted also by the law, independent of the ed- 
ucational advantages derived from the institution. 

The lands sold for the ''State obligations" had been selected at an 
early period with great care, and were among the best owned by the 
University, and the facilities afforded to purchasers led, not only to 
their rapid sales, but to their early settlement and cultivation, which 
increased the taxable property of the State. It is probable that sev- 
eral hundred persons found homes on the lands sold under the pro- 
visions of the act aforesaid, as they lay contiguous to the most pros- 
perous settlements in the State, and the tax payers on these lands 
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1iSft5 l^gMated-die imrden of our other tax paying oifi»iiii,-iff a hi 

'1%lter dtfgrae ikwa the mere amouat of perdestiigeelfilaMi aa eqtiiU 

iSif due (fce XMrMity. In Utan vieir tlie mere l^a^ of IM legis- 

Uiimi wfaeftr^gaided as a Botalterordebtiftd ereditbetmeft^lMilUte 

"and Uoifor«i^, ntay ke ooaaidiMred as bahMieod. 

On the other hand the treasury notes and warrants compoaadpart 

of tha doaaeslb iadebtedttefs of the S4at», and as iar a^'the public 

iilRQat iraa coaeamsd, were aqairalent to eadl paid into ilka State 

Treasuty, and Ao«ld hare been so Regarded ia the fisqal transac- 

turns of the State wkh the Umveretty. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be understood that the^praetioe 
.ait die State Treasury is» to credit the Umyersity with iateMst only, 
on die amovaft of prinei|ialt orer asdabore the $100,000 90 of prin- 
oipatpaid to the State by the pnrsbasiMrs of UniTetaity laada Ac 
aad this pModee b justified by the opinion of die Attorney CUaeral, 
laoeired in veply to a eommunieation addiesaed to him by the efaair- 
man of the finaaoe eommittee in May last, whereby it appesra diat 
dioBtate oflkers hare construed the acts correcdj, and that the error 
is in the law, and oonsequeat loss to the University, can only be 
remedied by the Legislature. 

Tour committee therefore ask the board to solicit the Legislature 
to pass an act to provide for payment to the Universitj of one per 
cent on $100,000 of Treasury notes, warrants and real estate, re- 
ceived by the State under the acts above mentioned, deducting the 
expense of paying interest on the University bonds, and calculating 
die per centage as near as may be from the date of the receipt of said 
notes, warrants, d^c, until January 1, 1853, and semi-annually there- 
after until the maturity of the bonds in 1868, or until such period as 
the State shall have piud the principal of said bond. 

M. A. PATTERSON, 

Cfudrman Fitumce Chm. 
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SCHEDULE "A." 

"^ STATEHENT OF SKOEKTART 07 BOARD OF BEt^ENTS. 

Sl&tmnerU of Warrants drawn hff the Secretary of Board of SegenU 
^* ^^the Treamgrer of ^ Ummrrity, from Jtme^Oih, IB61^ to June 
30, (inehmw,) 1B62. 

list. 

^' Hij 5. Warrant No. 707, to J. Kearsley, for expenses at- 

tending meeting of Regen<:s, April, 1851, .... %S 70 
16. Watrrant No. 708, to E. H. Pikher, fiN*^Epense6 

attending meeting of Regents, JFuIj, 1951,... 2 50 
19. Warrant No. 709, to E. Andrews, for plates fur- 

nuihed medical department, 10 50 

*• 16. Warrant No. 710, to Prof Agnew, for salary, 

term ending July 16tb, 1651, 333 83 

^' 16. Warrant No. 711, to Prof. Wiiliamtifttf salary 

term ending July 16, 1851, 333 33 

*< 16. Warrant No. 712, to Prof Fasqnelle, te salary 

and renti term endmg July 16, 1851, 383 83 

" 16. Warrant No. 713, to Prof Wheedon, for salary, 

termending July 16, 1851, : 338 33 

" 16. Warrant No. 714, lo Prof Douglass, for salary 

and rent, term ending July 16, 1851, 363 33 

" 16. Warrant No. 7X6, to , for expenses attend- 
ing meeting of Regents, July, 1851, ^ .4 75 

•* 16. Warrant No. 716, to Wm. M. Fenton, for expen- 
ses attending meeting of Regents July, 1851, 11 00 
16. Warrant No. 717, to J. Goodwin, for expenses 

attending meeting of Regents, July, 1851, 12 45 

19, Warrant No. 718, to J. C. Butz, for engraving 
Diploma^ and 20 impressions for medical de- 
partment,. 215 00 

^ 19. Warrant No. 719, to S. Barstow, for, counsel and 

written opinion, 25 00 

•< 19. Warrant No. 720, to Wm. Harsh, for publishing 

2000 medical announcements, 1400 

" 31. Warrant No. 721, to R McClelland for expen- 
ses attending meeting of Regents July 1651,. 10 00 
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July 31. Wamnt No. 722, to J. J. Adam for balance of 

salary as Treasurer to July 16, 1851, 32 60 

Atu:. 6* Warrant No. 723 to Prof. Douelass for balance . , 

<tf salary as Sup't of UniTer8ttygrotto4s» .> JU6 6( 

" 7. Warrant No. T «4, to K N. Wilcox fof one-third 

year salary and expenses attending meeting of ^ c r 

i^gWts,July, 1851, fiR.50 

Oet 30. Warraat Na 725, to B. F. H. Witherell &r expen- 
ses attending meeting of Regents July. 1851, 5 ()• 
Dec. 19. Wanant No, 736, to John Palnaer for renewal of 

polioy No. 1410t for t60OO on Med. building, 45 60 

" '* Warrant No. 727, to Prof. Agnew for salary 

term ending Dec. 19,1851, 336 33 

. .*• « Warrant No. 728, to Prof. Williams for salary, 

. term ending Dec. 19, 1851, 333 83 

<• " Warrant No. 729, to Prof. Wheedon for salary, 

term ending Dec. 19,1851, 333 33 

** '» Warrant No. 730, to Prof. Curtis, for salary, 

term ending Dec. 19, 1851, 333 88 

" ** Warrant No. 731, to Prof. Fasquelle, for salary 

and rent, term ending Dec. 19, 1851, 383 83 

u u Warrant No. 732, to Prof. Douglass, for salary 

and rent« term ending Dec. 19, 1851, 383 38 

" " Warrant No. 733, to Prof. Denton, for salary in 

medical department, Dec. 19, 1851, 500 00 

*• " Warrant No. 734, to Pro£ Gunn, for salary in 

medical department, Dec. 19, 1851, 500 00 

<« " Warrant No. 786, to Prof. Allen, for salary in 

medical department, Dec. 1 9, 1851, 500 00 

« " Warrant No. 736j to Prof Sager, for salary in 

medical department, Dec. 1 9, 1851 , 500 OO 

Dec. 30. Warrant No. 737, to J. Kearsley, for telegraphic 

despatch to 0. B. Pierce, in August, 1850, ... 1 34 

** 31. Warrant No, 738, to M. Allen, for expenses at- 
tending meetings of Regents, July, 1850, and 
April and July, 1851, 15 00 
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Dec. 31. Warrant No. 739, to G. L. Foster, for expenses 

attending meetmgS) Jnlj and Dec, 1851,.... 9 25 
" " Warrant 740, to J. Kearsley, for part of unex- 
pended balance of appropriation for mediciil 

building, 900 00 

" *^ Warrant No. 741, to Jno. M. Chase, for salary as 

treasurer, from July 16 th to Jan. 1st, 1652,. . 45 83 
" " Warrant No. 742, to Wm. M. Fenton, for expen- 

ses attending meeting of Regents, Decj 1S51, 8 00 
" ** Warrant No. 743, to J. Kearsley, for preparing 
exhibit of receipts and disbursements from or- 
ganization of Board to January 1, 1852, 150 00 

'* " Warrant No. 744, to S. M. Green, for expenses^ 

attending meeting of Regents, Dec., 1851,.. 3 50 
a i< Warrant No. 745, to E. Ransom, for expenses 

attending meeting of Regents, Dec, 1851,.. 13 48 
Warrant Na 740, to A. Pratt, for expenses at- 
tending meeting of Regents, Dec, 1861, 7 00 

« Warrant No. 747, to C. W. Tuttle, for attending 
on meetmg of the Board and making fires, 

January, 1851, 3 00 

" '« Warrant No. 748, to D. C. Whitman, for attend- 
ing on meeting of the Board and making fires, 

Dec, 1851, 3 00 

" " Warrant No. 749, to E. N. Wilcox, for salary 

from August Ist, 1851, to January 1, 1852, 62 59 
1852. 
Jan*)^. 3. Warrant No, 1, to 0. H. Palmer, for expenses at- 
tending meeting of Regents, January, 1 852, . . 14 00 
Mar. 3. Warrant No. 2, to J. Kingsley, for insurance on 

>* University building, 300 00 

" 19. Warrant No. 3, to James Kingsley, for catalogues 

for literary department, 1 30 00 

April 22. Warrant No. 4, to W. M. Davis, for time-piece 

for medical college, _ 7 50 

" **' Warrant No. 4, to S. Denton, for catalogues in 

medical department, 30 QO 
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April 22. Warrant No. 6, tci Pro£ Whaedon, for sakij, 

term ending April 21, 1852, 333 35 

« « Warrant No. 7, to Profl Agnew» for salary, term 

ending April 21, 1852 333 33 

** " Warrant No. 8, to Prof. Curtis, for salary, term 

ending April 21, 1852, 338 33 

" " Warrant No. 0, to Prot Williams, for salary, 

term ending April 21, 1862, 33» 33 

«< « Warrant No. 10, to ProC Douglass, for salary and 

rent, term ending April 21, 1852, 383 33 

« *• Warrant No. 11, to Prof. Fasquelle, for salary 

and rent, term ending April 21, 1852, - S83 33 

u «< Warrant Na 12, to Prof. Denton, for salary in 

medieai department, April 21, 1852, 500 00 

•• " Warrant No. 13, to Profc Allen, for salary in 

medical department, April 21,1 852, 500 00 

•• " Warrant No. 14, to Prof.Gunn, for salary in me- 
• * dical department, April 21, 1852, 300 00 

" •• Warrant No. 1 5, to Prof Sager, for salary in me- 
dical department, April 21, 1862, 500 00 

•• " Warrant No. 16, to Prof Wheedon, for setting out 

trees on University grounds, - 10 00 

" M Warrant No. 17, to ProC Agnew, for settin£r out 

trees on University grounds, 10 00 

'< '' Warrant No. 18,. to T. H. Hartwell, for adminis- 
tering oaths of office to Regents electa 2 25 

" " Warrant No. 19, to W. L. Bean, additional for 

publication of catalogue in literary department, ^2 6t. 

'* 23. Warrant No. 20, to A. Parsons^ for expenses at- 
tending meeUngs of Regents, Jan. and April, 
1852, 48 50 

" " Warrant No* 21, to W. Upjohn, for expenses at- 
tending meeUpg of Regents^ April, 1852, 15 50 

•< <« Warrant No. 22, to E. Ely, for expenses attend- 
ing meeting of Regents, January and April, 
1852 34 91 

" '• Warrant No. 23, to J. M. Chase, for salary as 



No,^<r 39 

treasurer and attending meetings of Regents,. 

January and April, 1852« 46 42 

April 22. Warrant Na 24, to £ N. Wilcox, for salarjas 
secretarj io May 1st, 1852, and attending meet- 
ings of Board in January and April, 1852,. . . 61 20 

"* ^ Warrant No. 25, to E. S. Moore, for expenses 
attending meetings of Regents, Jan. and AprHy 
1852, 31 50 

" " Warrant No. 26, to M. A. Patterson, for expen- 
ses attending meetmgs of Regents, 25 00 

" " Warrant No. 27. to C. H. Palmer, for expenses 
attending meetings in April, 1852, and tour 
east, 119 47 

^* 24. Warrant No. 28, to Prof Agnew, for setting out 

trees, and correspondence, 9 00 

" 23. Warrant Na 29, to & B. Noble, for setting out 

trees on Uniyersity ground^ 45 88 

Sum total of warrants issued, .$12,1668 20 



SCHEDULE -B.'' 

REPORT of the Superintendent of Grounds and BiuldingE^ July 

20, 1852. 

To th$ Eon* the Board of JRe^enis qf ike Vhmrmfy of Mkhf^an: 

In aeordance with Rule 2d, Chapter 8 of the **eode of Rules and 
Regulations/' the undersigned would respectfully submit the follow- 
ing report: 

1st, of Property: In pursuance of the directions of the Executire 
Committee, about 150 trees were set out upon the grounds last 
spring, most of which have lived, and promise well. Tbe trees for- 
merly planted were well set and abundantly manured at the time, 
but as the state of tbe contingent fund did not allow of taking thor- 
ough care of them, they have not grown so rapidly as could be de«- 
red. I think that the practice of cutting hay from the grounds year 
after year, has impoverished the soil, to the disadvantage of the trees 
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I would eamesfij irecommend that this policy be abandoned, and 
pasturage by sheep be substituted. By ibis means the turf will be 
cropped smoothfy'and evenly, and the manure dropped wHl graddaliy 
restore the ground to its richness. The exhausting effects of mowing, 
will be obviated, and the trees benefitt^ by the process. 

The plan of Qie University landscape ought to be immediately 
decided upon, in order that the improvements which may hereafter 
be made, may be made as parts of one consistent plan. The trees 
heretofore planted have been put in rows, as shade for walks, and 
along the street lines. This part of the plan was necessary, and is 
now nearly complete, the only gap remaining in it, being about thirty 
rods of the fence Ime on the south east part I would recommend 
that hereafter, (after the above gap is filled,) the practice of setting 
trees in straighXfwmal rcem, be at once abandoned, and that the Su- 
perintendent be directed to draw up, or cause to be drawn up and 
put upon record, a plan of the University landscape, arranging the 
trees in c^ump^ and groves, according to the principles of modem 
lan^ap^ gardening. Such a plan would remain as a guide to fu- 
ture improvements, and all trees hereafter planted would be easily 
assigned a place where they would best contribute to the permanent 
beauty of the grounds. 

The roofs of the Professors houses leak. These roofs being of 
tin, I have been unable by the closest inspection, assisted by an ex- 
perienced mechanic, to ascertain the exact locality of the difficulty. 
The probability is, however^ that it is in the gutters around the chim- 
neys. The evil effects of the leakage may be seen in stains, both 
internally and externally, and in one instance, by the dropping off 
of a piece of stucco. I would recommend that the injured spots be 
immediately repaired, and that as the best remedy of the leaks, un- 
der the qircumstances, a thick coat of paint be applied to the gut- 
ters. 

I append an account of the receipts and disbursements for the 
college year 1851-2, including July 21, 1852, and present also the 
voudiers fpr the disbursements: 



(D6M§t ly ArU and Sciences^ m occounL toifk KfAmk^uH^ Supefkir 

<I0 C .. DK. ^. 
1811.^ 

«ruljfM5w To Voucher Ko^ 1» S. H. D6aglasa, cash advanced, 170 87 

" 18. " 2, K Andrews, key, 50 

'< * f9^ '' 3, Schoff (fe McCracken, printing, 3 , 00 

'* : *' " 4, Yaegl^ ( G.) qleaning rooms, _ . 50 

"♦a«< « 5, Thompson t Bach, wood, .- ^. 30 00 

Sep0<l2. " 6, Ch»8.aimfli, janitor,....-.'. lOQiPQ 

"MX " 7, D. Lyon, ma^o* work, 18 00 

" 2. «' 8, Schoff <Sc McOracken printing 

handbills, __ 1 76 

^'»<f3«* *< 9, A.Martin, fine relinquished, . . 2 33 

" j«3. « 10, Eberbach & Co., chemicals, ... 18 77 

".80. " 1 1, K M. Gregory^ express, 75 

•*» f29. " 12, G. Neogle, cleaning building, . . 2 62 

Oct: Iv " . 13, G. Neagle, hoeing trees, 2 19 

Sep..80. " 14, C. Smith, janitor, 22 66 

Oct., 2. « 15, H. W. Wells, hardware, 11 28 

".'15^ , " 16, Eberbach & Co., candles, 5 85 

" f Iv " 17, C.Smith, janitor, 16 OO 

" 22. ** 18, D. Sperry, electro phorus, 26 

" 97« '' 1 9, A. Blackwood, fine relinquished, 4 00 

Mariil. '' 20, G. Neagle, cleaning rooms, 87 

"? rl4 " . 2 1, A. J. Sutherland, sundries, 1 (]j3 

'VI 7., " 22, W. C. Vooriiies, buckets, 3 00 

"/t6o . ^' 23, M» RoUen, cleaning, 38 

"W. " 24, J. H. Hicks, wo9d, 70 00 

Deo}«K2. • " 26, J, Z. Harrison, ^itor, 26 00 

'•jt.6. " 66, J. Krattse, sheep skins, 1 00 

"jtB^ , " 27, J. Ready, sawii^.wpod, 10 00 

"(11^41 " 28, H. D.. Dunning, assistant libra- 

•;•> ' rian,..-*..* 10 00 

" «3. " 29, G. W. Alexander, wood, 20 00 

Deo<.C3. To Voucher No. 30, G. W. Ford, wood 19 50 

« 

" 26. « 31, A. Drury, wood . . . . .^. 19 50 

6 
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Decdt. To TMohcr Na 33» a H. Hioks, '« 3i MLvr. 

«< dOi « 3a, Mftria RoUen, cleaning f6 

" 81. «' 34, 8. Z. Harrison, Janitor 20 00 

^ '• 35, A. H. Markham, wood 13 M% 

*" '^ 36, J. F. Boioe, arm chair a OO^i. 

1858. 

Jan.Sl. " 37, A-Dmry^wood..- 28 ;tl 

38, LifiDgsUNidt Fargo, express, 25 

89, KIAaid Low^wood 34 il 

Jnly %h '61> '' 40, E. If. Gregory, express 2 85 

Jan. tl, '62, •• 41, G. W. Alexander, wood. . . 20 00 

Dec 31, '51, '' 42, Hotmea is Sons, books and 

stationery, 1 82 

Jan. 20, '62, •< 43, J. Ready, sawing wood 10 00 

" '» 44, G. MeCoUum, pump 5 00 

" 28. " 46b P. McAlvy, wood «1 25 

" 28. " 46, J. G. Harrington, set'n glass, 2 44 

•• il. " 47, P. C. Voorhies, wood 16 26 

Feb. 16. '' 48, T. R Chase, repairs, &;c,,.. 8 t3( 

" " 49, 8. H. Douglass, chemicals. . . 25 

Feb.6. ** 50, A. Drury, wood 2112' 

" 7. *' 51, 8. Z. Harrison, Janitor 20 12 

Mar. 8. ** 52, 8. B. McCracken, printing 

pass tickets 3 12 

"19. " 53, T. Beady, sawing wood 5 12 

April 16. •* 54, W. Leonard, wood I li 

^ 16. '* 55, W. Leonard, «« 1 Ij? 

May 12. * 56, H. D. Dnnning.asst libra'm, 10 12 

" »' 57. H. W. Ba06ett»key 50 

May 17. " 58, 8. MnlhoUand, repairs 4 85 

" 12. »* 59, J. E. Bigelow, key 50 

'* 17. " 60, J. Z. Harrison, Janitor 40 00 

«* 20. " 6 ] . J. Harrison, « 20 00 

" 27. •• 62, M. Rollen, cleaning 3 00 

June 8. '* 63, M. Rollen, cleaning rooms. . 90 

18. •* 64, a A. Bean, key 60 



« 



Nor 4/ 48 

July. "-' To VoackerNo. 65^ E. Andmrv, aervioet ti Sa* 

perbtendent Ill 55 

** 11 '' 66, E. Andrews, postage M 

Uakuiginall tl,00» 61 

CR. 

18tf]-8. 

lat tenou By 15 initiatioii fees, $150 06 

room rents, 187 50 

wood tax, 131 82 

general tax, ball tax and fines, 4T 78 






To(a) jreceiptB first term, $457 10 

Sd ^rm. By room rents, 92 50 

•• woodtax,,.. 136 96 

*' general tax, ball tax and fines, 44 

" cbeck received from S. H. Douglass, 41 80 

Total receipts for second term, . . 9280 70 

Sdlenn.. By five initiation fees, 50 00 

*• room rents, ._ 95 00 

wood tax, 50 28 

general tax, ball tax and fines, 42 50 

sale of grass on University grounds, 14 00 






Total receipts for tbird term, .. . $25187 

Beoiipta of first term, $467 10 

•• second «* 280 70 

•V third " 25187 

Total receipts, $989 67 

Bj iebt carried to new account, 12 04 

$1,002 61 
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College qf IMidne Jk Su^^mym acd, untk B. Andfitoe,'Sup't. \i. i 
: i, DB,. 

Julj^ 25. To voucher No. 1, Sedgwick, Gott and Walker, 

"*^^'''' drawing up bonds, '''^^ 

Sept. 11. *' *' " 2, C. Tozer, keg, 50 

" 16. " " " 3, J. Quick, night guard, ^l ... 

" < . ^ » I* " " "*' Eberbach <k Co., anatomioals, . 12; .61 ; „ 

"; M " «* "5, Eberbach <k Co., chemicals,.. . 27 73 

OcU; 3. " *• " 6, H. Wells, sundries, 5 48 

" 3. " " " 7, Cole* Gardner, printmg,-... 8 00 

" 3. " 8, Gov. Stock Bank, draft, 216 62 

" 4. • ** 9, S. MulhoUand, case, privy, Ac, 59 06 

" 4. " 10, N. B. Nye, horse hire, 75 ^ 

*' 6. " 11, Prof. Allen, postage, 1011 

*•* 10. " 12, John Owen, varnish, 1 00 

" 10. " 13, Mayuard's, bottles, . . . : 37 

»* ' 1 . " 1 4, S. Denton, microscope, 31 60 

«• 11. '^ " 15, G. Brown, use of buggy, = 25 

" 11. " 16, T. Harrington, painting and gla- 
zing, 13^fe0* 

** 1 1 . " 17, Gov. Stock Bank, discount, 110 

«* l3'. " 18, S. MulhoUand, jomer work, 3 16 

13.' *' 19, A. Truesdell, freight, 50 

1 8. " 20, M. C. Railroad, freight, 26 

" m^"* " 21, G. Nethane, cartage, (M) 

« 20. " 22, J. Owen & Co., glass jars, 28 63 

" 20. " 23, J. Owen <k Co., alcohol, 9 !»'>" 

"21. «» 24, J. M. Fritz, wood, 100 

" 21. " 25, Maynard's, brick and lime, 42 87 

** 24. ** 26, Gov. Stock Bank, exchange and 

discount, 1 ^00 

" ?V^ ,; " 27, J. W. Tillman, chairs, 9 00 ^ * 

" 25. •' 28, J. Owen & Co., bottles, 3 12 

Nov. U " 29, A. J. Sutherland, sundries, 3 13 

Oct 31. To Voucher No. 30, Maynards, plank, brick and 

lime It 35 
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/Not. k To ¥o«difr No. Sd, Proi f^iAm)Mr»^iNioa. . . .\ 91^ 50 

i " " 3% L Neaifle, Janitor 1#*00 

' ' Oct 29. " 38, M. W. Chapin, glass tubes. . 1 25 

" 31. *' 34, E. M. Gregory, express -^ ^ 00 

^* a?. *• 36, A. TmtBdell, freight-....'. »' 40 

J ^ 27. « 34^ do do 12 

Nov. 4. « 37, do do 8 00 

"a >* 38, 8/ Lathlop, paying freights. 50 

*• 1. •*• 3% M. W. Chapin, buggy hire . . * 26 

^' 4. " 40, E: M. Gregory, express .... '25 

" «. " 41, 9. W. Ford, hauling coal. ."^ VOO 

" 8. " 42, B. L. Webb, coal ' 24 38 

- 10. « 43, W. Hyatt <k Co., cloth for' 

Anatomical department . . . ' 47 

10. « 44, H. Bamnster, rep. furnace..' 1ft 00 

10. •« 4«, Mayhards, bottles ^'^47 

'• 11. " 46; Pifo£ Alkn, postage 1 00 

" 13. '« 47, Chapin <k Loomis, drum.. . 20 65 

" 14. «• 48, a H. Douglass, postage 1 00 

Oct 10. " 49, " trav. expenses, 3 00 

Nov. 24. " 50, E. M. Gregory, express 1' 75 

«* 26. " 51, Got. Stock Bank, premium,. 38 

" 29. " 52, Chapin <k Tripp, repairs... 50 

Dec. 1. « 53, A. Truesdell, freight 25 

"1. «• 54, S. Neagle, Janitor 15 00 

3. ** 55, J. Owen <k Co., glass jars,. 9 63 

14. *< 56, Hyatt & Co., eye and ear 

models... 50 00 

« 26. " 57, T. 0. Edwards, spec, med., 10 00 

" 15. »« 58, M. Gunn, express - 60 

" 17. " 59, W. Voorheis, screw rings.. 62 

" la " 60, do glass <k rings.. 13 76 

'' '^ 6. « 61, Maynards, bottles, 137 

'^ 11. " 62, Maynards, towel crash . 50 

" 10. " 63, A. J. Sutherland, sundries.. 4 85 

Dec. 14. To Voucher No. 64, S. Mulholland, picture frames, 75 

^ 65, a Mulholland, picture frames, 49 60 
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QtD. 10. To Ve«eli6r N«N6i» & L. Avdrewe, pwmmatoiriai ^ t 00 

n%p. 8. " 67, T. Chase, sundry jobs, 5 13 

<* 7. « 68, " " 4 00 

1852. 

JTiB. 8. <' 60, 8. Mulholland, picture frames, 5 99 

7. " 70, G. Nei^e, janitor, ^ t6 00 

« 18. " 71,. E. Smith, horse hire, - -i 1 50 

'« 0. " 7«, Ifajvard's, chloroform, 94 

" tt. " 73, A^ I>«Fsie8t, wash bowl, i 50 

Dee. 31. '5t. '■ 74, Holmes dp Son, stationery, 7 04 

Jen. to. <' 75, O. Bliss, repair blowpipe, 38 

^ tZ, « 78, J, Owen A Co., lable book,. _ . 6 OO 

•* 20. ** 77, Deaa h Godfrey, paintmg,. .;., 2 50 

** 27. •* 78, J. Voorhies, wood, 36 75 

a** 30. " 70. L. C. Bisden, tin, ..-. 40 

Fib. 7. '< 80, Maria BoUen, washing, 1^2 

" 0. " 81, Prot Allen, express, 76 

" 19. " 82, 6. Neai^e, janitor, 15 00 

" 13. ** 83, E. M. Gregory, express, 5 50 

" 27. « 84, " " 5 60 

Mar. 1. '' 85, Gov. Stock Bank, draft, 31 00 

•*11. " 86, H. Arnold, wood, 12 00 

Ap'l 1 . * * 87, G. Neagle, janitor, 30 00 

'* 14. " 89, Maria Bollen, washing, 1 00 

** 19. " 90, S. MulhoUend, making stage, . . 20 78 

•*20. ** 91, H.Becker, 100 

*<21. *' 92, J. a Jamison, lettering diploma, 2 00 

« 22. *' 93, G. Neagle, sundries, 3 00 

" 21. " 84, G. Neagle, janitor, 10 60 

May 3. *' 95, J. C. Battre, diplomas, 37 50 

'* 4. '' 96, Got. Stock Bank, exchange, . . 28 

Ap'121. <' 97. Neagle and others, cleaning,. *7 00 

MaylO. « 98, A Druiy, wood, . . - 11 M 

•'SO. " 99. G.Alexander, wood, 50 00 

'' 29. '' 100^ E. M. Gregory, express, 25 

Jueil. « 101, ** « ,50 

*" 11. " 102, L. Becker, wmdow cortsins, 6 05 
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<*Mk(ll2. T<xV<Micher 103, Fvbtraad £r«tt|^MB| ottttaui 

cord, 66 

> ' *» ^* 14. ** 104, I. Gould, mason work, t 00 

'^18. ** 105, Or Caseman, making cortams^ .1 50 

>Mt2. . " 106, Pfof. Alien, postage, ; 3.00 

^OMjfl. << 107, J. McCarthy, cartage, €50 

^^ 8. « 108, A. TruesdeU, Mght, 30 

, ;;«^p. " 109, S. Mulholland, joiner work, . - 16 00 

': /*i*i7; " 110, K Andrews, postage, &c., .! - 6 1« 

'• 15. •' 1 13, J. McCarthj, cartage, • 52 

• >^^ IT *'. . expenses in anatomisal.dfpartr . 

ment, , .17 67 

f^ 17. <v 112, E. Andrews, senrices as Sap% .149 95 
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'Hatol disbnrsments, |1,S63 41 

iMhrtO. To cash carried to new accoont, 76 05 

>l,4tt 46 

OR. 
1961. 

' JWf 17. Bj balance received of S. H. Douglass, $121 46 

'-Vhn* 11. By county order for drum sold, 14 00 

A^*121. Bj 124 initiation fees, 1,240 00 

^ 21. By cash received for Diplomas, 54 00 

total receipts, <1,429 46 

E. ANDREWS, 
Sup't of Buildings and Ground9. 
Ann Arbor, July 20, 1852. 

SOHSDULE '<:!.'' 
nJUmiig If^iereH Fund, in aceomUwUh the &ate !Preasurerof Mkhi' 

'IMl* DB. 

jr«Be M. To balance, •1,466 60 

A^g* ** warrants paid this month, 414 67 

0«t " do do 16 40 
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Not. gtewMMtifftid ihk mmxih i.^T. m iMl42 

1862. 

Am. " d* 'do I '49 00 

Mtfch « do do - j3i«52 

April " 4|o do <tMI74 

Maj. '» do . do r9f|>00 

Juo30. To bdbnoe *.. r if4 37 

Total.......... ..-- ii)^l9 50 

1861. (3R ^ 

Jnlyl. B]r«l«MNaF8iid....w W89 26 

A«g. •• caih 127 27 

atfk. "■ do •.:- I- 3»8 40 

Oat " do 276 68 

Oct *» General Fund-..- ....:i.^:'..:^^*7 40 

N6v. " cash ..i.J'^ 1**»94 

1^ " do 172 18 

1862. 

Jan. '* do 88 68 

Jan. " GeneraJ Fund. . _ r BBB 76 

Feb. " cash .•.-"l^(|ir.59 

March " do r %4it40 

" prunary school interest fund ' riO 60 

April 1. " General fund *429 29 

" « cash 4064 42 

May. " do 1(873 46 

June. ** do 77 22 

Total $12,619 50 

June 30. By balance .1624 27 

Scats Trbasuber's Oitice, ) 
Laming^ Mick,, June.d0f.i^9Kifi{i 
I certify the above to be a true statemement from the books of 
this office, showing the receipts to and disbursements fromitteiXTni- 
verrtty Interest Fund, from July 1, 1851, to June 30, 1868. - -;: ' 

J. C. BAILEYf ^ 
Deputy State TVeaHU^. 



No. 6. 49 

SCHEDULE «D." 

State Land 0f7I0b» > 
Lansing, July 1, 185*^ )[ 

lb A$ Honorable the Board of JRegeni9of the University (f Michx^an: 

OiMTLiKiv— Agreeablj to the proTUions of act No. 59, approTed 
March 8d« 1149, the undersigaed would respectfulij report^ that the 
amettat recelTod through this office, to the credit of the Unifrersi^ 

interest fund, daring the year ending June SO, was $10,754 49 

The quantity of Uaiversity land sold, was 1,117«D6 acres, 

amounting to 13,445 5t 

There was paid on sales of land at time of purchase, 3,36 1 88 

There was also paid on old accounts, to the credit of Uni- 

yersityfund,... 9,831 It 

Amount of interest due 1st day of last March, and re- 

mainmg unpaid May 1st, $1,039 69 

On which sua 25 per cent is chargeable, 259 9 1 

1,299 69 

The expenses charged to and deducted out of 

the University interest fund, was 468 56 

Of this sum there was 414 57 

Paid by the Board of State Auditors, as com- 
missioners, &c., to the agents in charge of 
the University lands at Toledo, in the State 
of Ohio, leaving only as the actual inciden- 
tal office expenses, the sum of 53 99 

During the year no money has been loaned from the Universitj 
fund, nor have any warrants been received for University land. 

ALLEN GOODRIDGE. 
Deputy Commissioner, 
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Report of the Board of Education. 

THE STATS KORHAL SCHOOL 



Was established bj an act of the Legislature, approred March 
28ih, 1849. Under this act, which appropriated twenty-five sections 
of salt spring lands for the purposes of the school, the lands were 
aeleetedy and the site fixed at Ypsilanti, in the county oi Washtenaw* 
On the 5th day of March, 1850, Got. Barry gave his approval to 
an act consolidating and amending the previous act and such amend- 
ments as had been added. By the latter act, the State Normal 
School was continued at Ypsilanti, and the exclusive purposes of the 
school were defined to be ** the instruction of persons, both male and 
female, in the art of teaching, and in the various branches that per- 
tain to a good common school education; also to give instruction in 
the mechanic arts; in the arts of husbandry and agricultural chem- 
istry; in the fundamental laws of the United States; and in wha^ 
regards the rights and duties of citizens. The school is placed un- 
der the direction of the Board of Eiucation, which possesses the 
power of appointing the Principal and other officers; of prescri- 
bing the various books to be used in tlie school, and of making all 
the regulations and by-laws necessary for the good government and 
management of the same; of establishing an experimental school 
in connection with the Normal School, and of making the necessary 
arrangements for this purpose, and a discretionary power of admitting 
scholars thereto free of charge for tuition. 

The Board of Education have also the power, and it is made their 
duty from time to time, as the means at their disposal shall warrant, 
to provide suitable grounds and buildings, implements of husbandry 
and mechanical tools, for the purpose of more effectually carrying 
out the provisions of the law, requiring instruction in the mechanic 
arts, in the arts of husbandry, and in agricultural chemistry. 

It is made the duty of the Superintendent of Public lo^truction 
when the Normal School is prepared to receive pupils to give notice 
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of the fact to each county ckrk of the State, and to pHbllsh such 
notice in a newspaper published in each Senatorial district 

Every applicant for admission is to undergo an examinatton in soeh 
manner as shall be prescribed by the Board ; and if it shall appear 
that the applicant is not a person of good moral character, and wiD 
not make an apt and good teacher, he is to be rejected. The Boaid 
of Education may in their discretion, require any applicant for ad- 
mission, other than such as shall prior to their admission si^ and file 
with the Board, a declaration of intention to follow the business of 
teaching in the primary schools of the State — to pay or secare to be 
paid, such fees for tuition as to the Board shall seem reasonable. 
Any person may be admitted who shall pass a satlsfactary examma- 
tion — provided that he will sign, before admission, a declaratkm of 
intention to follow the business of teaching m the primary schodsof 
Hichigaa It is provided further, that pupils may be admitted trift- 
ont signing such declaration on such terms as the Board shall pie- 
scribe ; and each county in the State is entitled to send pupils, indie 
ratio of the Representatives in the State Legislature to wbieh it ii 
entitled — ^not to exceed such number as the Board may prescribe. 
Lectures are to be delivered on tho subjects of Chemistry, Oompo- 
sitioD, Anatomy, Astronomy, the Mechaaic Arts, Agricultural Chem- 
istry, and on any other science that the Board may direct. As sooa 
as any person has attended the school twenty two weeks, he is enti- 
tled to an examiaatioQ, and if he possesses the learning and other 
qualifications necessary to teach a good primary school, he wiD 
receive a certificate to that effect, signed by the Principal and ap- 
proved by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The above constitutes the substance of the provisions of the act 
of the Legislature. Since its passage, and approval on the 25th of 
March, 1850, the Board of Bducation have applied themselves main- 
ly to carrying out the incipient provisions of the law — the securing 
of the land granted — the fixing of a site, and the erection of a neces- 
sary building for the school. These objects have been accomplished* 

Upon the completion of the Normal School building, and on the 
fifth day of October, 1S52, it was formally dedicated to the purposes 
for which it was erected, and Mr. A. S. Welch was appomted as 
its Principal. The site of the building is upon an eminence, oner- 
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looking the village of Ypsilanti and the surrounding country, in a 
pure and healthy locality and atmosphere. The building is of brick, 
finished with stucco-work, three stories in height, with a basement 
Yor furnaces, and is divided into a model school room, with entries, 
reception, library and recitation rooms and entries; a Norma] School 
room in the second story with similar arrangements, and a large and 
spacious hall in the upper story. In this hall, in the presence of fif- 
teen hundred or more of the citizens of Michigan, the Board of Ed- 
ucation and a large congregation of the teachers, the building was 
dedicated. 

THE EZERCISR8 OF DEDICATIOK 

Were commenced by reading the following passages of scripture, 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

''And the officers shall speak unto the people saying: What. man is. 
there that hath built a new house and hath not dedicated it? Let 
him go and return unto his house, lest he die in the battle, and an- 
other roan dedicate it?" 

''Sbg unto the Lord all ye saints of His, and give thanks at the re- 
membrance of his holiness." 

•'For his anger endureth but a moment; in his favor is life; weep-' 
ing may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning" 

''Hear, Lord^ and have mercy upon me. Lord, be thou my 
helper." 

*'Thou hast turned my morning into dancing; thou hast put off 
my sackcloth, and girded me with gladness." 

^^And at the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem, they sought the 
Levites out of hII their places, to bring them to Jerusalem, to keep the 
dedication with gladness, both wiih thanksgivings and with singing, 
with cymbols, psalteries, and with harps." 



PRAYER, 

BY REV. MR. READ, OF TPSILANTI. 

O, Eternal God, the Author of all blessings, the Parent of all 
good. We come before thee with grateful acknowledgements of thy 
Sovereign goodness and gracious Providence. Thou art our God 
and we will worship thee; our Father's God, and we will praise thee. 
Thou hast made to thyself a great people, where there was no peo- 
ple, and hast raised up a nation to thy Glory. Thou hast brought 
this vine out from Among the nation^ and has cast out the heathen 
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and planted it. Thou hast prepared room before it, and caused it to 
take deep root and fill the land. The hills are covered with the shad- 
ow of it, and the boughs thereof ate like the goodly cedars. We bidss 
thee, 0, thou Most High God, that thou hast remembered this 
people, and hast favored them above all the nations of the Earth* 
This people is thy people, and here thou hast recorded thy name 
and done thy mighty deeds. Thou hast given untc^ this people the 
Gospel of thy Son, and exalted them to Heaven with blessings. By 
the power of thy truth thou hast filled our land with institutions of 
benevolence and monuments of thy praise. Thou hast opened the 
storehouses of thy goodness, and scattered blessings through all our 
midst. Thou hast graciously blessed our youth and abundantly pre- 
Tided for their wants. In thy kind Providence thou hast muliipiiecl 
the means of their social, ment^ 1 and moral improvement, so as to 
prepare them to discharge the high and holy responsibilities of life 
Under thy fostering care, schools and academies, and colleges, have 
arisen through all our land, gathering into their consecrated walls 
vast numbers of youth, and preparing them to go out and bless the 
world. We have met this day, O God of Truth, to offer unto thee 
the work of our hands; to consecrate to the blessed cause ofEJaca- 
tion this beautiful structure which thou hast enabled us to rear. We 
thank thee for that propitious providence by which this building 
has been carried on to its completion, and in which we now assem- 
ble, to enter upon the enterprise that is cherished by so many hesrts. 
We humbly beseech thee, God, accept our offering, and gracious- 
]y smile upon our efforts-^to bless the many youth of this growing 
State. May those to whom shall be committed the managmentof 
this important Institution be especially under the influence of thy 
spirit and thy truth, that in all their teachings they may have refer- 
ence to the yast results of human existence. ! Be thou the teach- 
er's wisdom. May thy blessing, O * God, rest upon the many 
youth that shall croWd these halls, eager to grasp the immortal 
truths of science, and press their way up to respectability, to usefulness 
and honor. May each truth that they shall here obtain lead their 
undying souls upward to greater and still greater disc'overies Of 
God, and of the boundlessness of their own destinies. May emdk 
mind be deeply pervaded with the love of trutb| and each heart fullf 
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oonseeratod'upon the altar of Christianity. May streams of knowl- 
edge flow out from this Institution in all directions, till they shall 
l«ach all parts of our State and bless every school, every family, and 
every child. Bless, we beseech thee God, all efforts to educate 
and elevate and save our race, and hasten the glorious time when 
thy kingdom of Truth and Hc^iness shall prevail, through JesoB 
Ohrifti our Lord. Amen. 



DEDICATION HYMN. 

BV 9. BKTHUHB DUrriELD— -IIUSIC B7 0. IRVIlfG* 
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0m iU 9€eamn of the opening: of the State J^ormal School at TpMaMf 

Michigan, Oct. 6, 1852. 

Hail ! spirit of immortal Truth, 
Bright emanation firom on bi(|^ 
Kow o'er our Nation's glowing youth, 
Extend thy wings of poritj— 
To thy great purpose now we raise 
These noble walls, this song of praise. 

Here hare we bidlt a holy shrine, 
Where thy true worshippers migr kneel, 
And seek to know the art dirine. 
Of teaching what thy laws rereal; 
Pour then thy flood of golden Ug^ 
And cheer the groping students sight- 

May fhy disciples hence depart. 
Well girded for their toilsome life. 
And ever as they fidnt at heart. 
Sustain them for the ceaseless strifo; 
OiTS them to foel that by thy power. 
Bright hopes oft deck the darkest hour. 

Teach them our rising youth to lead 
In Wisdom's ways, whose paths are peace^ 
And grant as the years succeed, 
Our numbers here may still increase ; 
^ Till from these heights bright streams shall flow, 

To cheer the drooping vales below. 

Great God I preserve this sacred fiue. 
And let thy smile upon it rest, 
For^rt and Science baQd in vain. 
Unless the work the Lecd haa Uest, 
Tske it within thine own cmWaee, 
And biess it to our iMid tad race. 
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An address was then delivered by Hon. John D. Pierce, first Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction of the State of Afiebigan: 

ADDRESa 

A PERFECT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 



One of the purest and noblest bards of the olden time, gave to his 
countrymen a series of beautiful ecIog;ues — pastoral poems of the 
highest order of composition, and finely finished. In one of them 
is contained a splendid representation of a golden age to come. The 
yision is bright, and the picture fair in all its proportions. Under 
the anticipated reign of an illustrious young prince that then was, 
but soon was not, the fond hope is cherished that a time of peace %nd 
plenty, of purity and simplicity of manners was near at hand. But 
to him and the men of that day it came not His dream of the fu- 
ture, like a multitude of others in all ages, proved a mere illusion of 
the fancy, not to be realized. 

But whatever may have been the forbidding aspect of the past, 
and whatever may be the indications of the present, a noble destiny 
awaits the race. Man is not always to be degraded and vile. In 
the sure and brighter visions of Israel's ancient seers, is given a 
more vivid and bta itiful delineation of scenes in after generations, a 
I'll! realization of which cannot be far in the distant The earth is 
to be a delightsome land, a garden, a paradise, fillt;d with a ransom- 
ed, joyous race. By men, who shut themselves up in the narrow 
circle of their own peculiar relations, and see nought of the living 
world but its rough exterior, this anticipation of a glorious future of 
progress and improvement may be deemed a mere phantom of the 
imagination. Bat those prophets of centuries long since passed, 
whenever they have declared the end from the beginning, have nev- 
er yet been convicted of error or mistake. The high dtstiny of man 
is certain. The grand outline will be filled, and the portraiture com- 
plete in the final verification. 

And why not? Look ye abroad upon the visible universe.* All 
is stability, beauty and order. Every law perfect; the bee con- 
structs its cell with mathematical precision, the beaver builds his 
dam on scientific principles, and the feathered tribe their dwellings 
for the expected brood, with neatness and unerring skill. Every 
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orb rolls its circuit with unvarying accuracy. The sun as ever re- 
joiceth as a strong man to run his race, and the queen of heaven fills 
her accustomed sphere. Orion and the Pleaides hold on their course, 
and Arcturus leads his appointed train ; Sirius and Aldtberan blaze 
as brightly as in by-gone ages, and Mazarath, the twelve signs of 
the zodiac, is brought forth in his season. And all in matchless har- 
mony and certainty. 

In his original, primeval condition, man stood forth in full mnturi- 
ty, the noblest pioduct of the Creator's workmanship; and Eden, 
with its bowers of innocence, of fruit and flowers, was his home. 
True, the tempter and the destroyer came, and cast a blight o'er all 
this scene of things. Man was seduced from his integrity — degte- 
dation followed, and with it came pain and death. The glory de- 
parted, and all was lost in a night of gloom. 

But stay, said a voice, in the soft whispers of the purest good wilL 
I h^ve found a ransom. One of the race — a man more noble and 
exalted shall reign in righteousness, and be a covert from the tem- 
pest and the storm. Behold the man — the perfection of beauty — he 
shall repair the ruin, and in him all the kindreds of the earth be 
blessed. 

Again, why not? Man has every faculty of soul, every suscep- 
tibility of mind, and every taste combined in his noble existence. 
All nicely adjusted and adapted to the full enjoyment of the same 
endless round of harmonious grandeur and loveliness. Nothing in 
the way but a perverted will, and jarring passions. Let these be 
hushed and righted, and the heart restored to rectitude, and the earth 
would present the sublime spectacle of a rejoicing and happy people 
The high wrought pictures and beautiful representations of the in- 
spired poetic men of old are no fable, no mere fancy sketch, no de* 
lusion. 

But what has this to do with schools, and especially with institu- 
tions like this? Ijanswer, muth, every way. Schools are among the 
most efficient agencies in ameliorating the condition of man. Most 
certainly they are essentially important instrumentalities to promote 
and hasten forward the long desired consummation. 

What we need and what we must have, is a perfect school system; 
not perfect in degree.^, but perfect in kind. A i^ystem adapted in all 

8 
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Its parts to the wants of a great and tloarishing republic — and H is 
certainly matter of just pride, that we have already all the ejemente 
of such a system. A foundation of solid granite, laid in the consti- 
iatioo, the fundamental law of the State. Wu have also the basis 
of a m«gniticent educational fuDd — a school law dividing eveij 
township into a suitable number of districts, under the directioa of 
proper officers — township inspectors charged with important duties, * 
and libraries that may be increased to any desirable extent — prori* 
8ton fur a Normal School, now ready to enter upon its career of use- ' ' 
fulness, under the direction of a Board of Education — a Universitj; 
organized and committed to the care of the Board of Regents, with 
a fine library, a philosophical and chemical apparatus, a splendid ' 
cabinet of minerals, a large herbarium, and numerous spectmeiM 
Olnstrating natural history, together with a sufficient number of build- 
ings of a nob!e structure. At the head of the whole scheme stvttds 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, entrusted with high and 
responsible administrative functions. The system is comprelksnsive ' 
and grand, and amply sufficient to reach every child in the States 
and furnish him with all the elements of a good education. Nothing 
wanting to the full accomplishment of this noble design but the lin- 
ing soul, the all pervading animating spirit 

lo is ceituinly the duty of the State to see to it, that everf ohild - 
within its boundaries be properly educated. No power on earth cna 
free it from this obligation. The bands can neither be broken hi 
sunder, nor the cords cast away, that bind every nation to the fulfill-* 
ment of this high and important trust. A good education is the right • 
of every human being, and the entire property of the State is liable 

for it, and the people must either furnish it, or provide poor hou^^es, 
forge bars and bolts, and erect jails and prisons. A large propor- * 
tion of paupers and men of crime grew up without the pale of 
schools, books or teachers. These kindly influences never reaoh . 
theni or shed light on their path — hence poverty and wretchedness, 
vice and suffering, have been their lot — their portion. Parents maj 
be to blame, but the State must share the terrible responsibility. Its 
strong arm can avert the ovil, and save the child of want 

Man was made for improvement, and is capable of endlees pm* 
gression. Progress is therefore the great Uw of human existenoe. 



The desire to advance is inwoven, inwrought in the very texture of 
his being. A thirst for knowledge, a love of the new and the use- 
ful is universal. There are chords in every human soul, and strings 
in every human heart, that m^y be touched, and vibrate as they are 
touohed. And it is the business of teachers to do it; and it is the 
great business of this Institution to train them so that they may do 
it with unerring skill and unfailing success. A perfect school 
«ystem must have a living soul, and they are its life and vital energy, 
its pervading, animating spirit. 

When the thirteen American colonies dissolved their conneetion 
with the crown of England, they entered upon a grand experiment, the 
first erer made in the march of time. The entire sovereignty of the 
nation then vested in the people, and they absumed the right to ex- 
ercise it» and they did recast and reconstruct their government and 
aSl Iheir institutions, in accordance with this fundamental idea. And 
flie experiment was eminently success^ because of the general 
diffttsiotf of knowledge. Hence, to perpetuate our institutions, im- 
. prove and perfect them, education must be universal. WiUiout it, the 
Cureet snperstrueture ever reare4 by blood and treasure, and of juat 
and eqval proportions, must moulder and tumble into min, and its 
name and memorial become and remain a by -word, a hiesing and aa 
aatonishnent to the nations of the earth. An ignorant people must 
erer he an enslaved people. Let the dark night ef ignorance settle 
down upon this fair land, and crimes of every name and shade wiH 
ttoreaae and muUip|y. Let that night come, and injustice and opv^ 
prestion will be found in the high places of power, unterrified and 
nnrestrained by the power of a free and virtuous people. Th^n will 
there come an utter end to all security of property, of liberty and life. 
The whole superincumbent mass of free government and free insti* 
tnttona must fall and sink into one common grave. Men cannot do 
Cheir duty and protect their rightp, unless they know both their dntj 
and their rights. To know, therefore, is just as valuable as is the 
prosperity, the freedom and happiness of a great and growing peo- 

What can an ignorant man do in the midst of an educated eommu- 
■ilyt And what can an ignorant State do surrounded by nationt 
and knowing? 'Us edneation that makes the man. 'Tb 
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education that makes the State and exalts to empire. Snperior knowl* 
edge gives a decided advantage; for knowlege is power* power oyer 
matter and over mind. It is the grand controlling element of the age. 
Saj of destiny as you will, intelligence is its master. It was the 
leamiog and cukivated perception of Napoleon, the most noted child of 
destiny, which gave him that wonderful facility of combination, thai 
led to the 8ubju^j;4tion of States and subversion of empires. It was the . 
▼igorous trainiog of his mental faculties in early life, which 
gave him his tremendous power over the elements and over men- 
It was knowledge which enabled Franklin to draw the lightning firoi*/ 
Nature's own surcharged battery, and disarm the thunder boita 
of Heaven. It was this which enabled him to triumph at foreign 
eourtSy and secure for his country the recognition of her independ** 
ence. It was knowledge which enabled Morse to find out a way for 
ihe lightning of the thunder, and to send it abroad on its mysterif^ 
ous voyage of communicating thoughts from one portion of the glohe 
to any other given point, and that too, in the twinkling of an oye. 
It was learning which enabled Fulton to combine the elements of one 
of the moist efficient and subtle ac;ents in nature, and so to apply its^ 
power to ships of immense size, as to direct them safely, not only 
through the still waters, but against the resisting energies ot both 
wind and tide, over the stormy rolling ocean. It was knowledge . 
which enabled Milton to wing his rapid and adventurous flight to the 
Tery throne of the upper heavens, thence downward to the lowest 
deep, thence upward back to earth again; and which invested hhxk . 
with a magic power, so to combine all the rich imagery of the eastern, 
with the beautiful forms and scenery of the western world, as to 
charm the nations with his melodious song. And it was this which 
enabled Shakspeare to delineate with perfect truthfulness, human 
character, and to penetrate to the very fountains of thought and . 
emotion of men in all the relations of life. It was a thorough, 
knowledge of mind which enabled Locke and Edwards to trace the 
operations of the human understanding, and the mysterious work- 
ings of the will, and with master hands develop the motives and . 
springs of human action. It was a deep and thorough knowledge of' 
men, with a clear perception of right, o( the nbture and relation of 
things, which led our fathers successfully through the struggles of 
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the re?t>lation, and to the formation and adoption of a constitution 
and government^ embodying and concentrating the wisdom and ex- 
perience of ages. And it is knowledge, which has enabled men 
of our daj to tnnnel rivers, bore through mountains, bridge the 
chasm, with the might jr cataract dashing and foamiog below, and to 
aend abro*^ th^ lirn fthfti-io t. whirling over plains, and amid the hilb 
and across the rivers, among all civilized nations. 

But reveriBO the picturee, and how then? What could an ignorant, 
anednoated Oieero have done? Could he have swayed by his elo- 
quence the destinies of Rome, and wielded her mighty power at his 
pleasure? What could an ignorant uneducated Paul have done? 
Conld he have met the philosophers and judges of Greece and Rome 
m their own temples, courts, and halls of science, and turned their 
insonptiotts, and the language of their own poets against themselveSt 
confounding them by the clearness and strength of his argument, and 
repelling them with their own weapons? What could an ignorant^ 
Utttanght Washington have done? Could he have protected his 
eonntry in the hour of her peril, successfully directed the energies of 
undisciplined troops, baffled the skill of the ablest European com- 
manders, and secured American Independence on a permanent basis? 

Look ye. again. What gave to eminent Greece that transcendant 
glory which has shown down with undiminished and undiminishing 
effulgence, through the long tract of time to these remote ages? 
What gave to ancient Rome the most astonishing celebrity and pow- 
er, and enabled her armies to go from age to age conquering and to 
conquer, till all the nations of the earth bowed submission at her 
feel? I answer, superior knowledge. Their chief men were highly 
gifted and skilled in all the times. Csesar could fight through the 
day and write all night with great power and eloquence. What has 
given to Prance and England in later times, such a tremendous pre- 
ponderating influence in guiding and directing the affairs of the en- 
tire worid? What has elevated the Russian power to a gigantic do- 
minion, and given it one-seventh of the globe, and what now enables 
it to press down upon the nations of the old world with a fearful and 
resistless energy? I answer again, superior knowledge in the men 
who have directed, and are still directing public affdirs in that empire. 
The United States have been able to take and maintain a command- 
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iDg position, and in some cases to defeat the deep laid schemes of 
despotism, because we have had men highly gifted and skilled in all 
ttie vi^dom of the age. The. success of our people^ and their «ii- 
paralleled advancement in all the elements of power and greatness 
ar^ the results of superior knowledge diffused throughout the whob 
■lasa, and acquired. by education. I may add, ^is m ighty influe ass 
OTer the nation, and this ad?ancem(ient can be continued and ineriil- 
ed only by superior )cnowledge, f^quired by education. . 

In this connection I cannot refrain the remark, that I differ, io lole 
«j»lp, from the opinion sometimes put forth, that there is not tmA- 
eient firtue and intellifi^ence in the American people to guide Hktm 
to a wise administration of public matters. The whole bistoiy ef 
the republic, from its foundation up to this hour, gives the lie diiesl 
Io the whole statement. How different the conclusion of ^lui 
Adams, a patriot father of the revolution. He says "the eziat^Me 
of such a government as ours for any length of time, is a full ptoef 
of a general dissemination of knowledge and virtue throughout ^tlie 
whole body of the people." The case is precisely this — a smaD 
people of yesterday assumed the right to govern, and maintained 
the right, and they have increased in population, in power, in wealthy 
and now stand forth a beacon light to the nations, the proudest mon- 
ument ever erected to the honor of humanity in the march of agee. 

I have said that education ought to be universal — that it is the 
birth-right of every human being — that the property of the State m 
fiable for it — that no nation can free itself from its obligation to set 
Io it that every child is educated, and that in a republic it is absolnte- 
ly essential that knowledge should be diffused throughout the wbob 
mass. In the Hebrew code it is made a paramount duty. Bvery 
ehild in the commonwealth was to be early instructed. And so long 
as this was done the nation prospered, and the people maintained their 
liberties. 

The present elements of education, are reading, writing and com- 
putation. With these, a good education may be acquired. This 
implies a knowledge of the physical frame, the tenement of the living 
soul — a knowledge of the mind, irs intellectual, moral and religious 
nature. Every human being should know himself — what conduces 
to health and happiness, and what is detrimental to both. Uimjdies 
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also a knowkdge of our country, of its institutions, government and 
laws, of its geography, its natural and political divisions, of its historj 
and progress, its agriculture, naanufactures and commerce — its rela* 
tions and business with people of other nations — a general knowledge 
•f the grand divisions of the globe, both natural and political, and ita 
position in and relation to the great system of the universe. Ii implies 
also some acquaintance with the history of the world, with the dis* 
•overies and improvements of the past, of general literature and the 
arts, and a correct knowledge of one's own languige. Hence to the 
iisiia] branches, such as reading, writing, arithmetic, geography and 
giammar, may be added history, natural and moral philosophy, cooi- 
position and astronomy, surveying, engineering and their kindred 
mathematical branches, with some lessons in botany, chemistry and 
geology. A knowledge of botany is needed in the nursery, of chem- 
istry in the kitchen, and geology as well as this in the field. How 
much, suppose ye, would be saved to the people of the United States^ 
did every housewife know enough of the usual action and affinities, 
as to be able in the manufacture of bread, so to combine her mate- 
rials that a good article may uniformly be produced? How much 
would it contribute to the health and comfort of families — to the 
enjoyment of social life ? 

Will it be objected that these higher branches cannot be taught in 
the primary schools? I know very well that they cannot so long aa 
the ignorant and unlearned are selected as teachers, because they will 
teach for about nothing and board round. But I speak advisedly in thia 
matter, wh^ I say that they may be introduced to great advantage- 
I have in times gone by, given instruction in all these branches, and 
have made philosophical and chemical experiments, and have even 
carried into the school room the dissecting knife, and showed to the 
yovng mind the peculiar structure of the eye, and the formation of 
the ear, and other things pertaining to the animal economy. I have 
one word to say to such as mean to be teachers; it is a laborioat 
employment; I seldom sat down from the time I entered the school 
room till I left it, besides teaching five evenings in the week, for the 
whole winter. And I may be allowed to add, that though 1 have 
had one hundred for the day, and forty on my list for the evening. I 
never had occasion, except in one or two cases, to inflict corporeal 
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puDtshment And yet we had order and stillness in school. The 
ferrule and the whip, as often used, have produced no other result 
than ill will, hatred of ()ooks, schools and teachers. Kind treatment, 
combined with self-government, with a uniform and decided course, 
will ensure respect and order in the school room. I have also a word 
for such as leave the University and other literary institutional and 
engage awhile in school keeping. Necessity compels it; money is 
wanted. The course of study is still pursued, and the school is 
made a secondary consideration. Every evening, and some of the 
school hours, are spent in study. But no young gentleman can do 
this, without doing injustice to himself, his employer, and robbing 
the school of its just due. Whenever a literary institution is left|ta 
engage in a school, the books and study belonging to it should be left 
behind, and the scbool be made the great business for the time be- 
ing. Any one who will do this, will find his account in it He wiB 
not only give satisfaction, and do justice to the school, but perfi^et 
himself in the branches therein taught, and acquire of them an accu- 
racy of knowIeJge which he will find of essential service to him in 
his future progress, and in all after life. And this will more than 
compensate him for what he looses of his college course. A little 
extra exertion on bis return will supply all. A a full and accu- 
rate kaowled^e of the spelling book will be found of untold impor- 
tance through one's whole course. One more word. No person can 
ever be a good teacher, an J be successful, who cannot throw him- 
self back upon the days of his childhood and youth, and call up a 
vivid recollection of his own history in the acquisition of knowledge. 
No other one c in appreciate and remove the difficulties in the pro- 
gress of the youthful mind. I have seen teachers whose very lan- 
guage in the school room was as unintelligible to their pupils as 
would be the pratling of an Esquimaux or a Hottentot. The same 
has been true of a vast many school books. Single objects and sim- 
ple ideas occupy the thoughts of children. Complicated relations lie 
beyond their vision, while abstract terms and propositions are to them 
an unknown language, and without meaning; and interpose a cloud 
between their minds and the objects of knowledge, as dark and dis- 
mal as that which overshadowed Egypt in the day of her calamity. 
Generalizition is the result of long experience and patient indue- 
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don. It took the world centuries, and the rearing of such a mind 
as Newton's, to reach and grasp the great yet simple law of gravita- 
tion. Children know that a stone will fall, but talk to them of gravity, 
and all is blank and waste. A child may know the history of the 
horse and the cow, and other animals; their names and comparatiTQ 
value, but talk to him of the animal economy, and he is silent, for ^ 
agiin all is waste and blank. 

Men may be born to vast estates, to untold riches and honor, and 
9ome in possession of titles, coronets, sceptres, diadems and crowns; 
but no man was ever born a statesman or a poet, a philosopher, me- 
chanic or teacher. How far soever a man may advance in the fieldfii 
of science, and however great his discoveries, and how vast sotver 
his attainments in all the departments of literature and the aits, all 
was acquired by education, by the culture of the original faculties 
and susceptibilities of human nature, and by close application to 
study at the various sources vid fountains of knowledge. None of 
the rich treasures of learning are gained by inheritance ; there is no 
such thing as innate, inbred, hereditary knowledge. 

Whatever greatness and nobleness man may attain in high matu- 
rity, and however strong he may be in riper years, in physical, mental, 
and moral energies, yet in the infancy of his being, his body, the 
home and residence of the soul while upon earth, is feelle in the ex- 
treme, and so is the mind. Now, it is the noble design of education 
to take this feeble and helpless being, strengthen all irs powers and 
nurture it into vigorous manhood. To do this, the body must be 
nourished and its physical powers cultivated, the mind must be en- 
larged, its faculties developed, and invigorated by the communication 
and reception of knowledge. Suitable exercise will give vigor and 
freshness to the body, nerve to the muscles, beauty to the counten- 
ance, and a healthy action to the whole system ; and it s equally 
true that nothing else will give strength and power to the intellectual 
and moral man. To be successful in teaching, the laws by which the 
mind is governed in the acquisition of kno«?ledge must be known. 

The mind perceives the existence of objects, and the relations by 
which they are connected, remembers what it has seen and felt, com- 
pares, combines and infers conclusions. To be perceived by the mere 
child, they must already be within his wisdom, and not concealed 

9 
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behind some abstract proposition, the very terms of which he cannot 
understand. Mfiny a modest child, with an intellect bright and val- 
mable as the concealed diamond, has been called a dull and stupid 
boy, because he could not apprehend the meaning of a propositioB 
made up of abstract terms. In cases like this, the stupidity and dv)- 
ness were the teacher's own. Abstract ideas, terms and propoaitioii 
are to children as the darkness that brooded over chaos and old Nigbi 
It is not till they have learned the existence of the multitude of de- 
jects with which they are surrounded, the names by which they m 
•ailed, and some of their more obvious properties, that they htpm U 
Ihink of subsisting relations. Their philosophy consists in a knoid- 
•dge of facts in their simplest forms, and learning the names of ibiif^ 
They begin early to perceive the relation of cause and effect. Haft 
Iheir questions : Who did this? Who made that? Bui zkmri a» 
Acir processes of reasoning. At soon as they begin to comnly ik/ff. 
kam the two fundamental rules of eodputation, by whiek all malk- 
cmatical questions are solved from the lowest in arithmetic to At 
highest in the differential calenders of La Place. They add and tbej 
subtract ; but while the mathematician is capable of solving prob- 
kms involving the most complicated relations, and the existence 
perchance of a mighty sphere deep buried in the far regions of space, 
the additii ns and subtractions of children We of the simplest char- 
acter. It is truly matter of astonishment, how soon they become 
acquainted with a multitude of facts and objects, and the most pal- 
pable laws by which they are governed, and how soon they acquife 
what is to tht'm an entire new language. But it is language in iti 
simplicity, in its simple elements and forms, and not in its com- 
pounds. What is the course of nature, what her methods of instruc- 
tion? She begins at the lowest point, with the simplest things, and 
leads onward and upward step by step. When the new born infant 
opens its eyes upon the world around, its education has commenced, 
and when it begins to lisp the first articalate sounds of its mother 
tongue, it has begun the use and study of language — but it is not the 
philosophy of language, which it has begun to study. How absurd 
then to put into the bands of children a grammar, which is chiefly 
concerned with the relations and laws of language, and to set them to 
parsing sentences, of the meaning of which they have no conception, 
than they have of that used in the newly discovered planet, Neptune i 
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While childrea learn the iirst principles of things, and the simple 
elements of language, with astonishing rapidity and ease, it is to be 
remembered that the abstract sciences, and especially in the higher 
branches, require a more full dcTelopement of the intellectual facul* 
ties ihaH can be expected in persons of their years. These sciences 
are concerned with objects and relations, with laws, modifications and 
elements, which lie entirely beyond their vision; they open to our 
Ti«w a world of wonders, of the existence of which they have no 
thought. Besides the language of these sciences is beyond their 
comprehension; being made up of combinations, tompounds, words 
of other tongues, and abstract terms. True, no man can measvfc 
tli« capacity of mind, or set bounds to its rate of progression in 
knowledge; but it is equally true that this intelligent and immortal 
principle is not created in full maturity and vigor. As with the 
body, so with the mind. It passes slowly from infancy through 
childhood and youth to mature age. Children have every thing to 
leAm. No one ever came into the world a Bacon or a La Place, a 
Bowditch or LeVerrier. It is not birth, or wealth, or place, 
that makes the man. No ! it is education — it is study — it is 
long continued persevering application. It is this which made 
Adams, Jefferson and Clay, and all the other noble spirits of our 
land, and of all lands. But to attain this greatness, the first steps 
must be taken, the plainest, simplest things, must first be learned — 
and they should be presented to children in a plain dress — -just as 
nature presents them, then will they go on cheerfully from one effort 
to another, and advance rapidly to higher and more noble attain- 
ments. But reverse the order and their progress is ended; they be- 
come discouraged, give up that it is not for them to learn, and turn 
with disgust from books and schools. Such are the fruits of bad 
management. 

As already stated, many school books, as well as teachers, employ 
language wholly unintelligible to children. Being for the most part 
mere compilations, gotten up, not for the benefit of the rising gene- 
ration, but for speculation. The selections have been m^de, not 
with any regard to the capacity of children, but from writers using 
words and phrases of foreign growth and origin. The Saxon being 
the groundwork of our language, comes to us, like all native tongues^ 
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with the greatest degree of simplicity. Children find it easy to learn. 
The reason why they read large portions of the Bible with interest^ 
is because they understand its language. In this regard it exceeds 
all other books. Its language is that of nature — plain and easy to 
be apprehended, yet not vulgar — much is beautiful and portions truly 
sublime. Virgil has some passages grand and beautiful, not only 
in thought, but in language. A fine specimen is to be found in his 
Pollio, where he celebrates the prevalence of peace — the dying of 
the serpent and plants of poison — the growth of flowers and grain, 
and all manner of produce without culture and toil. 

But his description falls far short of Israel's bard, both in the con- 
ception of the objects presented, and in beauty of style. Yirgil de- 
stroys; Isaiah regenerates and makes happy. Rapt in the visions of 
the future time, he says: ''The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid, and the calf and the young Uon 
and the fatling together, and a little child shall lead them; and die cow 
and the bear shall feed; their young ones shall lie down together; and 
the lion shall eat straw like the ox; and the sucking child shall play 
on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand on 
the adder's den." Nothing can compensate for the want of purity 
and simplicity in the language of a book designed for the youthful 
mind. No matter how learned or rich in thought, or elegant in dic- 
tion, or sublime, or beautiful, or classical, it is not fit to be put into 
the hands of children, if wanting in those essential qualities. They 
may commence any branch of study, with ever so much interest and 
zeal, yet if the book put into their hands be confused and ambigu- 
ous in its language, having on every page compounds, abstract pro- 
positions, and general terms and words of foreign tongues, their 
progress is arrested, their ardor abated; they get into a maze, be- 
come disheartened, and give it up as a hopeless task. All their ef- 
forts end in bitter disappointment, and they are forced to the conclu- 
sion that it is not for them to learn. Naturally, there is no aversion 
to learning, to books and schools, but a great desire for knowledge. 
This is obvious from their extreme inquisitiveness, and their anxiety 
to witness new scenes. But how often has this curiosity been de- 
stroyed by the joint action of books and teachers, and the key of 
knowledge taken away. The first noble aspirations of the yoathfol 
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mind were made a crime, to be frowned upon and punished, and the 
book could give no relief, for in it there was no light. Says one, my 
children have no taste for learning; says another, mine hate the very 
sight of a book; says a third, I can hardly drive mine to school. I 
will here cite the remark of the learned Parkhurst: " 1 feel little 
hesitation in asserting that no such child ever existed, unless ho has 
been brought to feel this indifference and aversion, by injudicious 
treatment on the part of parents or instructors. * * * 'K 
children at school receive easy lessons, and such as they can under- 
stand^ if these lessons are explained to them in language adapted to 
their capacity, and if such questions are asked as will bring other 
faculties of the mind, as well as memory into exercise, they will find 
study as pleasant as they anticipated. If teachers expect it to be 
pleasant to their scholars, they must endeavor to present the subject 
to them in such a light that they may find it so." This is good sound 
sense. I repeat the position, that there is in every youthful mind a 
native thirst for knowledge, which increases with every increase of 
its power. This is a principle of human nature, an essential element 
in the constitution of man. Nothing pleases children so much as 
new ideas, new facts, new appearances, new objects. They are men 
inlniniature, and delight in all that is fitted to interest and please hu- 
man beings. With what alacrity they go from place to place. And 
why? To witness something new. But if the language of the 
teacher, and that of ,the book used, be to them as the chattering of 
the magpie, no wonder should they fail to learii, become restive and 
turn to play. The importance of plain simple language, and cleai* 
lucid explanation cannot be too highly appreciated. I cannot but 
urge this matter upon all connected with this Institution, for I do 
know that three-fourths of the little time I spent in school, in early 
life, was absolutely lost, because I did not understand the force and 
meaning of a large proportion of the words used. No defining and 
no illustration ever attempted. 

In this connection I have a word to say on the gOTemment of 
children. Many seem to forget that they are endowed with reason 
and conscience, and the finer sensibilities of our nature. It appears 
not to have entered into their thoughts, that children are capable of 
being influenced by moral considerations, that they are ca^VAfo ^1 
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loving and exercising all the higher emotions of the soul. Henee 
it has often been supposed that the only government suited to their 
character and dependent condition is a perfect despotism. Club law 
has prevailed over reason, and tyranny taken the place of love. The 
whip has been the resoit on almost every occasion, and children hare 
been maltreated and abused, because it could be done with impunity; 
and in cases inhere they have been beaten to death, the fiends hare 
escaped with mere imprisonment. Both at home and at scbooJ, Uie 
most odious tyranny has been exercised — the finest sensibilities oftea 
^ grossly outraged — sometjmes berated as obstinate, and at others as 
dull and stupid, when there was no foundation for either chatge. 
Too much may be required of children. We have it on the bigM 

I 

authority that man needs, line upon line, and precept upon preoefit, 
and oft repeated. They cannot be men and women in the infiaaeyof 
days. To expect it and require it, under pains and pen Alties, it a 
deep wrong. I once knew a mother who would call her son, a boj 
under ten years of age, about nine o'clock Saturday evening to have 
him learn his Sabbath school lesson, and then when he was whollj 
unable to keep himself awake, much less to study, would use the 
rod most unmercifully. This was done week after week. There- 
suit is certain, the extinction of every generous and noble senti- 
ment, and an unconquerable hatred of books and schools. An £i^- 
lish gentleman once said to me that he could not pass a school bouse 
without a thrill of horror. What a thought! Sensations of horror 
in view of a school house! When a boy he was sent to school— 
the master was a tyrant — his severity produced fearfulness and trem- 
bling, and to such a degree that his lesson, if ever so well gotten, 
could seldom be recited. But a failure was sure to be followed by 
the lash to the drawing of blood. A child ought never to be pun- 
ished where the transgression is not clear, and the guilt certain. To 
punish children for mere accidents is as unreasonable as it is unjiiBt 
It confounds the distinction between right and wrong; where there is 
diffidence and hesitation, harsh treatment will increase both. The 
person and sensibilities of a child ought to be held as sacred as the 
person and feelings of an adult. Punishment should be the strange 
work, not a common every day business. The use of the rod may 
necessary as the last resort, but never is it to be used with brttal 
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ferocity. Many are fond of quoting the direction of the wise man — 
"Correct thy son — withhold not correction — thou ^halt beat him with 
a rod.** But they seem to forget that other direction of the great 
Apostle — **Fathers provoke not your children, lest they be discour- 
aged — but bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord/' This is to be taken as well as the other — it points to moral 
training and discipline. An appeal to reason, to the moral sense, and 
to the finer feelings of the heart, is more certain and efifectual in - 
Most cases than the whip or the ferule. I once spent the entire af- 
ternoon, and did nothing el^e, to bring a lad about thirteen to own 
the truth, and confess that he had lied, and finally succeeded, and 
it produced a better effect on him and the whole school, than a more 
summary method could hare done. As a little girl said to her moth, 
er on going home, ''it's no use for them to lie — he will make then 
ewB it." Moral causes are lasting and permanent in their effects. 
But it is in human nature, when severely used and wronged, to be 
harboring ill will, plotting to obtain redress and be revenged. This ' 
is as true of children as of men. When our school sysieai shall be 
perfected, and this institution shall have fully entered upon its great 
and good work, and the fruit thereof shall appear in a better knowl- 
edge of those influences by which minds are governed, and the ef- 
fects of different courses of discipline clearly seen, the evils to which 
I have referred will doubtless be corrected — they must be corrected. 
Education then comprehends all that series of instruction and dis- 
cipline, which is intended to enlighten the understanding, correct the 
temper, and form the planners and habits of youth, and fit them for 
usefulness in their future stations. Its high aims and purpa^es are 
thus beautifully expressed by the sweet singer of Israel : " That our 
sons may be as plants grown up in their youth, and our daughters as 
corner stones, polished after the similitude of a palace." Education 
may hence, as an instrument of good on a scale most magnificent, 
daim the attention of the most powerful and gifted minds. Its noble 
design is to invigorate the constitution, polish the outward man, re- 
fine the taste, improve the moral faculties, strengthen the intellect, 
store the understanding, and develop all the powers of mind ; and 
tlie great end to be gained is, to fit human beings for usefulnoiie, to 
make Ihem happy in themselret, while they are a bto«s\n^V^>3Qi^t ^* 
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lows, and conduct them on through all the vivid scenes of time to a 
glorioQs termination of this earthly career, to a higher, purer and 
better life. I have saicl that progress is the great law of human ex- 
istence, and that education commences with the first dawn of being. 
I may now add that it is not complete till there is nothing more for 
man to learn. But with the universe of matter and of mind before 
him, new and interesting subjects of inquiry will be continually pre- 
senting themselves with all the freshness and vigor of youth. The 
field of knowledge is vast, infinite, unlimited as the universe itself. 
When all is known of matter in all its forms, modifications, motions, 
powers, laws, relations and dependencies, that can be learned ; and 
when the universe of mind is fully surveyed, and all is known of its 
mighty energies, susceptibilities, high emotions, connections, duties 
and destiny that can be learned, then and not till then can it be siud 
of any one, — his education is finished. 

There is one great fact cheering in the highest degree to everj 
lover of learning. Every step is attended with increasing light — the 
light of one field of science is reflected upon all others. Every ad- 
yancement is hence made by the aid of a constant accumulation of 
light till the light of the moon becomes as the light of the sun, and 
the light of the sun seven fold, as the light of seven days. 

One important object to be promoted by this institution is accuracj 
in teaching. Great men have blundered, and their blunders have 
been copied and propagated by the whole race of compilers and tea- 
•hers, But as error is pernicious in its tendency, it is highly de- 
sirable that mistakes should be corrected, no matter by what names 
introduced, or by what authority sustained. There is no earthly rea- 
son why the blunders of Josephus or Rollin, of Horn Tooke^ Louth, 
or Murray should be perpetuated. We need men in an institntioB 
like this who can investigate thoroughly, and take the precious horn 
the vile, and detect error however long and nicely it may have been 
wove into the thread of history, and with independence and manli- 
ness enough to convert mistakes, however sanctified by names or by 

time. 
I propose to illustrate, and begin with grammars in genera] use. 

Most of them give the article as a distinct part of speech, and desig- 
nate two words as fulfilling this office* The meaning of arible it 
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yineulum, a chain, that which binds. Now, I ask, have a, and tJie, 
any such power? 77^, is said to be definite. But I ask, is it more 
definite than this, that, thine, these, those? Why then, select it? 
Can any reason be given except the authority of a name? While 
the^ is definite, a, is declared to be indefinite, pointing out any one 
of the kind. Is this so? Let us see. And Peter tariied many days 
with one Simon, a tanner. According to the rule, it is uncertain 
with what tanner the Apostle lodged; any one of the kind. But 
Solomon built him an house. Here again, all is doubt; any one of 
the kind. Yet nothing can be more determinate, that it was the 
temple which he built to the name of the God of Israel. Said Je- 
hovah to Abraham, I will be a God to thee, and to thy seed after 
thee. Here again, all is uncertainty; any one of the kind. Yet no 
sentence can be more definite. This is not all; a is said to become 
a/i, before a vowel or silent A. The reverse is the true history. An^ 
the Saxon for one, drops the ny and becomes a before a consonant^ 
and h aspirate. Horn Tooke blundered on the phrase, it rain^. 
Accordingly, in Kirkham's Grmmar, we have this learned explana- 
tion: The rain rains rain. A little reflection must teach any one 
that the rain noes not produce itself. The impersonal it, refers evi- 
dently to that combination of causes which produces the raining. 
Why not explain in the same way the expression it smokes. The 
smoke smokes smoke. Besides, many words are put in the list of 
conjunctions which have no such office. It would seem that Lowth, 
Murray and others, when they found a word they knew not how to 
dispose of, wrote it down in this convenient list. J/, though, biU, not- 
vnihstanding, are examples. In their primary signification, they have 
no connective power whatever, except but in one of its meanings. If, 
Bxxd though, have the sense of admit, grant, allow. An example will 
illustrate: 

'* What though in solemn silence all, 
MoTe round this dark tenreitialball; 
In reason's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
FoieTer singing as thej shine. 
The hand that made us is diTine." 

No one can give any rational account of this noble passagei if 
Aatghm to. be called a conjunotioD, in the usual sense. The con- 

10 
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stniction is obvioubly this: What, admit ye that all move round Uiis 
•globe ia sol em ':\ siloDce, ye must still allow that in the ear of reason 
they utter this glorious sentiment in their silent song of joyfulnets, 
the hand that made us is divine. Notwithstandvi^, is clearly a par- 
ticiple, compounded of not and withstanding • But has two deriva- 
tions and two meanings. When it has the sense of excepting, 
taking an idea out of a sentence, it is a participle. The engine is 
perfect, but in one thing; excepting in one thing. Here but has the 
sense of taking out. When it has the sense of addition it may be 
ealled a connective. Congress passed the bank bill, Jbut the Prasi- 
dont vetoed it. In this case there is no taking out, but a clear ad4i* 
tion of an idea to the sentence. 

One word in regard to spelling books. The principle of classii- 
eation adopted by Webster has done more to promote uniformity of 
pronunciation, among our people, than all other causes combined ; 
bat desperate efforts have been made to displace this system by hooks 
which profess to define all words. And how is it done? By arran- 
ging words in columns and making them define each other, thus : 

Ox is an animal. 

Elm is a tree. 

Fly is an insect. 

Fang is a tooth. 
This may be correct ; — but you cannot reverse and say — 

Animal is an ox. 

Tree is an elm. 

Insect is a fly. 

Tooth is a fang. 
It is not possible to define a genus by any one of its species. Be^ 
aides, as a general thing, children do not learn the meaning of words 
from books. This is done in the house, by the way, and in the open 
field ; in converse with nature. 

In the department of numbers the principle of teaching has been 
the reverse of the true method. The practice has been to require 
the youthful mind to commit to memory certain rules. But what are 
(hose rules? Nothing more than a description of the process by 
which the mathematician solved certain classes of questions — than 
eompelling the young to hegm where he had left off his labor. Hnir 
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mauy of the vast number who have committed the rule of propor- 
tion, direct, inverse and double, ever apprehended its real import? 
Many have been able mechanically to solve questions by it, but the 
reason of the thing they know not. On the other hand, when ques- 
tions are solved by a process of reasoning, the mind is satisfied, it has 
the evidence within itself, that the solution is correct ; and thus a rule 
discovered that can never be forgotten. It is gratifying to know, that 
m this land of learning, essential improvements have been introduced. 
In Geography, palpable errors are still taught. 1 will mention one 
long sanctioned, and ho iry with age. Josephus places the Ararat on 
which the ark rested, among the mountains of Armenia. But this 
loeation is utterly inconsistent with the Mosaic account as well ag with 
Che great facts of history, hence the error is of evil tendency. Moses 
says of the three sons of Noah, who were with him in the ark, that 
as they journeyed from the east, that they found a plain in the land 
of Shinar, and dwelt there. The western border, of this plain 0£ 
Shinar, is two degrees east of the Ararat of Aimenia. A journey 
from this mountain to Shinar would have been from the west, and 
not from the opposite direction. Noah lived after the flood three 
hundred and fifty years — doubtless he had other children. Where 
did he and they settle? There is no evidence that they settled 
among any of the descendants of Shem, Ham, or Japhet. But the 
reverse. It is certainly safe to infer, that this is the true reason why 
no further mention is made of Noah and the other branches of his 
family. If the children of his three sons settled western Asia, Europe, 
and Afnca, who settled eastern Asia, where are now to be found one 
half the population of the globe? But this is not all ; the old Assyr. 
ian empire in the time of Semiramis invaded India and the east, and 
though they had subdued the surrounding nations, there they found 
' a people capable of resisting their arms, and they were totally de- 
feated. Whence came the people that could then have done this — 
could they have been any other than the descendants of the family 
bom to Noah after the flood? Where then rested the ark? North 
of India, and on or near the western portions of China, in Saga 
Seythia of the ancients, now known as Chachae Scythia, on a moun- 
tain of the Belur Tag range. I may add, the great Indian Bacohna^ 
who is represented in the aacred books of the Hindoos with a olnster 
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of grapes in one hand, and a cup in the other, pressing the jaioe 
thereof into it, and the Fohi of the Chinese, whom they represent as 
twice born, once of the earth, and once of a flood of waters, can be 
no other than Noah himself. 

I will cite one other example, as it illustrates the ill effects of error, 
when found on the historic page. RoUin fixed the date of the carry- 
ing away captive of the ten tribes and the captivity of Manassah at 
one and the same period. Whereas the two events must have hap- 
pened at least fifty-five years apart. But this blunder contributed 
essentially to the delusion of Millerism, and its consequent excitement 
and insanity. It was one of the abutments on which rested the grand 
aroh of the system, the period of 2520 years made up the seven 
times, and commencing 677 6. C. the date before named and termi- 
nating in 1843. Whereas neither erent is to be dated at that period. 

To perfect our school system, and render it complete in all its 
parts, the University of the State must take and maintain a high 
and elevated position. It must be the polished key-stone of the 
grand arch; it must be adorned with all the graces of high literary 
attainment. To maintain a respectable standing in this 'matchless 
confederacy of States, we must have highly educated men. We 
cannot do without them; without them we cannot advance or eren 
hold our present position. The world is rapidiy advancing, and 
knowledge is increasing in all branches, and augmenting the power 
of man over both matter and mind. Other States spare no pains, 
no expense to train up a high order of intellect. And shall we fall 
in the rear? The University ought to have one to every thousand 
of our population. Our future governors, judges, representatives, 
senators and presidents must now be educated. To stand up in this 
age before the world and do honor to our State, they must be men 
of learning, gifted and skilled in varied knovj^ledge. I trust the 
dme is not distant when every Commencement will be hailed by the 
great public, as a hey-day, as in older States; when also the youth 
of oui^ State will be seen wending their way to those halls, conseera- 
ted to science, literature and the arts, and when that public will not 
he disappointed in their expectations or pains, at the exhibition (bey 
may witness. When properly conducted, these gatherings cannot 
fftil to produce a salutary influence. But on such occasions, mere 
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political harangue, or tirades against (he press or public men, are 
entirely out of place. Vituperation illy becomes educated men; it 
^s no part of their high and responsible mission; besides it is trench- 
ing upon the vocation of the demagogue. When the public assem- 
ble at a professedly literary exhibition, what is expected? A grand 
display of scholarship in well written, chaste literary productions; 
not rulgarisms; not low abuse and detraction; the pettifogger can 
do this to perfection, but it is not expected of the graduating class, 
or of gentlemen called to address literary societies, or of the presi- 
ding officer. Such ebulitions are no evidence of good sense, <Hr 
good taste, or of scholarship. They furnish no indication of a cul- 
tivated mind, or good manners, or high and honorable feeling, or of 
varied acquirements in knowledge. Tet I would have discussion free 
as air; but discussion and argument and sound reasoning are ont 
thing, while vulgarisms, unchaste allusions, tirade and vituperatioa» 
belong to a lower region. I may add, that I feel exceedingly anx- 
ious that our University should take the rank which it ought t» as- 
sume, and the place which it was designed to occupy in our .school 
system, and maintain both; and then may it fulfill its high ^mission 
and do credit to itself and honor to the State. The people have a 
right to expect, and demand that every institution created by law, 
and sustained by them, should do its duty. 

By acts of the Legislature a Normal School has been created, and 
provided with a liberal fund for its support. And by the munificent 
donation of citizens of this place, this noble building has been erect- 
ed, and just now dedicated to the high purposes of the institution. 
Eulogy is no part of my vocation, but it is due lo say that the Board 
of Education are entitled to the highest commendation for their faith- 
fulness, good sense and judgment, as well as economy and taste, 
which they have exhibited in fulfilling the trust reposed in them* 
The architect and mechanic, whose labors have reared and comple- 
ted this superstructure, are not to be omitted in awarding the meed 
of praise* Theirs is a full share. The arrangements, style and fin- 
ish prove them to be workmen, who need not to be ashamed. In all 
that the Board have done, it would appear that they lave had a scru- 
pulous regard to the public interests; that they have aimed to lay 
the foundation of an institution, which shall promote the interests of 
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tbe rising generation, and do honor to the age. What remains is, 
that tbe gentleman to whose care the institution has been committed, 
and those who maj be associated with him, do their duty. Its ob- 
ject 18 to qaalify teachers for the great and all-important work of 
rearing up and training in the first rudiments of knowledgei tlie 
children and youth of our State, and incidentally to ihis main desigiiy 
to provide such as may desire it, the means of reaching a grade ^ 
odttcation beyond what may be obtained in the primary schools. 

I cannot but rejoice to witness this consummation, and feel jmyseV 
highly honored in being called to participate in the ceremonies s( 
Ihe day. It was earnestly desired by me when the foudatioa ef 
omr school system was laid, that such an institution might be estab- 
ished. It has erer been my deliberate judgment, that it was essoh 
tisl (o perfect the system, and ensure success. It is needed to oeevyy 
ground between the primary schools and the University. 

The fruits of this institution must appear in after times. Under 
good management and wise culture, they may certainly be anticipa- 
ted. The assemblage here is a good omen, and is evidence of in- 
creasing interest in the great subject of education. Combined effort 
is highly important. Individuals can do something — much in ma- 
turing plans; but to produce the greatest amount of good, requires 
the active energies of a whole people. Sustained by the public, the 
institution must flourish. Here the wisdom and experience of the 
day will be exhibited, and the best helps to facilitate progress near at 
hand. Assembled from almost every section of the State, teachers 
and others will bring together theories and practices of variously 
truned and constituted minds. These theories and diverse practices 
will be committed to one common crucible, and submitted to the test 
of experiment. Opinions will doubtless hi rectified, error detected, 
truth elicitited, darkness dispelled, and new light thrown upon every 
mind. To pour in light upon the understanding is the grand object 
of instruction. When light is clear, objects are distinct and visible, 
ond easily to be seen. A good illustration of this we have in the 
case of a lad, whose little sister had lost ah article of value, which 
was made of silver. It could not be found. He suspected it might 
be in the well. So he took a mirror and held it in such a position 
that the light of the sun was thrown to the bottom of the well, and 
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there he clearly perceived the object of his search. What our 
teaehers need is more light; and it is the high purpose of this insti- 
tution to famish it in all its beauty and splendor. How many gems 
now lie concealed, which would shine with utmost brilliancy, could 
they be brought to light! With equal propriety it may be asked, how 
many minds of the first order, that would do honor to the race could 
they be enlightened and cultivated? Light is hence to be reflected. 
When, therefore, those who assemble here, return to'their homes and 
their duties, they will go with increased qualifications and eonfidenee 
for more extended usefulneM. 

To the guardians of this institution I would say, go on, then, m 
the neble work; falter not in the good cause; pertercre, that teaehen 
may be qualified to train up the young spirite of our eountry to high 
anil elevated sentiments; to form noble purposes; to aet on fair an^ 
honorable ground; leading them onward and upward to virtue, and 
the full enjoyment ol the chief good — the To-Ealok of the aneieni 
Greeks; that ineffable good which Christianity has fully revealed, 
and promised to the pure in heart and in life. In this clear and pleasant 
light, all may see, and not walk in darkness. Let all remember 
that this noble sentiment addresses itself to each and every one, 
SHOW THTSELF A MAN. Let there be co-operation and concert, and 
united effort. Education is common ground. All parties can here 
meet; all sects here unita If we cannot meet on this ground, and join 
our efforts, as citizens of one commonweath, to promote a common good, 
we ean meet and co-operate nowhere this side of the grave. But there 
we must meet on one common level, however much we may exalt our- 
selves above our fellows in this life, and lie down and mingle with the 
dust with which they mingle. It is required of stewards that they be 
found faithful. Such are you; be faithful to the end. And then at the 
winding up of the great drama of human affairs — at the final consum- 
mation of all things — when the Son of Man, the judge of quick and 
dead, shall award the destinies of the universe, the grateful plaudit 
shall be yours, as of all the true and virtuous of every name, of every 
age and clime — well done, good and faithful servants. Heaven and its 
mansions are yours. 



After which, the President of the Board of Education, the Hon. 
Isaac E. Crary, rose and said: "^ 
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"With means, the greater part furnished by residents of this Til- 
lage and vicinity, this building has been erected, under the directum 
of the Board of Education, and Wait H. Saunders, the builder, to 
provide a place for instruction in those arts and sciences, designated 
by the Legislature of the State of the Michigan in an act to create a 
State Normal School. You have this day heard that it was once a 
custom for every man who built a new house to dedicate it; and oc 
snch and like occasions to keep the dedication with gladness and with 
singing; with cymbals, with psalteries, and with harps. In this our 
day of gladness, it seemed mete . that this new house should in like 
manner be dedicated and set apart to the purposes for which it was 
designed. 

Now therefore, in the presence of that Being who is a God of 
Knowledge, and in behalf of the Board of Education, I do dedicate 
this building to the People of the State of Michigan, to promote the 
great cause of Education — the cause of man — the cause of €h)d. 
And may this dedication be not all in vain. May all those who shafl 
hereafter have charge of this Institution be endowed with the sjnrit of 
Wisdom, and may all who come up to this high place of instructi<m 
be 60 imbued with that spirit as to become ministering angels to the 
wants an 1 necessities of humanity ; — and may they thus continue 
ministering and to minister to each successive generation until there 
shall not be one solitary individual within our wide extended borders 
who has not deeply drank of the healing waters that shall gush fbrfli 
from this high fountain. Then will the schoolmaster indeed be abroad, 
teaching lessons not only in the alphabet of letters, in reading, wri- 
tmg and arithmetic, but also lessons which shall qualify every one 
for the proper discharge of those duties which he owes to himself and 
his family, his neighbor and society, his country and his God ; and 
may the glory of the Divine Image be ever present within these 
walls, not standing in a thick cloud as in Judah's temple of dd, 
but gladly tabernacled in the hearts of every one who shall come np 
here to teach, or be taught, until that time shall come when the liwi 
and the lamb shall lie down together, and a little child shall lead 
them." 

His commission of office was then delivered to the Principal of the 
school, Mr. A. S. Welch, by Hon. Chauncey Joslin, who addressed 
him as follows : 
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" My friend, — ^The Board of Education, confiding in your capacity 
and integrity, have directed me to confer upon you ihe office of 
Principal of the dtate Normal School. II we you duly considered 
the vital importance of the obligation you are about to assume, and 
the dttiies you will be called upon to perform? If, in the discharge 
of the duty imposed upon me, I, and those around us, shall seem to 
exhibit some emotion, you will find it to arise from the fact that we 
appreciate to the fullest extent, the importance of the position which 
you are to occupy. We have entrusted to your care, the moral and 
intellectual tiaining of those who in their turn are to be the instruc- 
tors of our children. In the public discharge of your duties, you 
are to teach not alone mence. The basis of every true system of 
intellectual training is to be found in the inculcation of those high 
mora] principles which are given to us in the Bible, as a rule of action. 
We trust your conduct as Principal of the school will be regulated 
by the precepts it contains, and that your instruction will be, so to 
speak, a compound of true religion and irue science. Not that reli- 
gion which is made to consist of creed merely, or which refuses to 
acknowledge the claims of all but a single sect — but that religion 
which for the evidences of its truthfulness, appeals to the whole 
brotherhood of civilized christian man, in the acknowledgment 
of virtue and the laws of God. Thus may we hope that all may 
unite to secure a glorious destiny to this institution. While jou, sir, 
continue to conduct its affairs, may we hope that as you direct and 
culiivate, and enlighten the understanding, the rpinda and hearts of 
the youth of Michigan, who come up here to be educated, you will bear 
it ever in mind, to keep their thoughts directed to the great Source of 
Intelligence above, as the beginning and end of all wisdom. 

Mr. Welch responded substantially as follows : 

" Sir — I receive with deference this commission an 1 these sym- 
bols of authority which you have presented. In so doin^, I am in- 
vited to make some brief remarks expressive of my own sentiment?? 
and befitting the occasion. It may sairor somewhat of enthusiasm, 
yet in my humble judgmen\ this day's work will form a prominent 
item in the history of western progress. This siJe the E npire State 
it is the first experiment of a similar character made under the aas* 
pices of legislative enactment. Who will venture to predict the 
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influence which its buccess will exert' upon the educational imterests 
of the entire North-west. 

And it seems to me, sir, that in giving this edifice an elevation 
above the noble thoroughfare which threads our State, you have hap- 
pily symbolized the relative rank which your enterprise should hold, 
when compared with the great physical impro/ements of the age. 

It is no less than a systematic effort to give impetus to that cause 
upon which ail other causes for human improvement are based, which 
indeed forms the very elements of all genuine progress. It is to aid 
those labors which though vitally essential to our pr'^sperity, have 
been hitherto comparatively neglected. By giving mental refinement 
to the teacher, it is to create and strengthen a bond of sympathy 
between his and the other professions of learning. It is an effort to 
make the teachers' duties as desirable in practice as they are eleva- 
ted in theory, and important in result. We may then regard thii 
occasion as one of the harbingers of that day when all schemes fo 
mental and for moral advancement shall have a firmer and closer 
alliance. When a universal conviction that vice and ignorance are 
inseparable, shall disclose the true position of the teacher, and elevate 
his profession to its true lank. Is it not precursory of the time when 
the preacher and the patriot shall regard the teacher as an equal 
and indispensable auxiliary; when the evidence of such estimatioD 
shall be visible every where — in the school-house and the church, 
exhibiting ^^qually in their structure the proofs of elegance and taste 
— both rising in such equal proportion towards heaven that the last 
rays of the sun as he sets, shall gild alike the cupola of the one and 
the spire of the other. 

With such views, sir, I can give but feeble expression to the sense 
of responsibility which weighs upon me as I enter upon the duties of 
so noble an enterprise. Whatever imperfections I bring with me, 
(and from these I can claim no exemption,) I may still, with propriety 
perhaps, pledge myself ever to be actuated by an earnest and an 
ardent zeal to use the authority thus delegated, with an eye single to 
the interests of this institution, to be prompted in ever} effort by a 
strong unswerving attachment to the cause to which I have devoted 
the labor of my life. I thank you sincerely, gentlemen of the Board, 
for the confidence which your appointment implies. If freedom and 
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candor ia my communications, if an untiring effort to realize your 
hopes can avail, that confidence shall never be impaired, and the 
acknowledgements due for the honor you have conferred, will be bet- 
ter expressed by discharging with energy and fidelity the duties of 
the trust. 

In entering upon this new field of labor, I am. cheered by the be- 
lief that the measures which I shall adopt and pursue will meet with 
your concurrence and co-operation. I shall look to be promptly sus- 
tained in all those wholesome regulations and discipline,without which 
no institution can succeed; and with equal freedom I would say that 
should I ever be forgetful of the bigh interests which you have placed 
in my hands, I shall expect to give an account of my stewardship. 
May I not also express the hope that while this institution is nourish- 
ed by the genial regards of its friends in the State, thiey may not look 
too early for its fruits. That mental excellence which marks the true 
scholar is not the product of a day. It is found only in self denial 
and sf If application, and its treasures are open only as the hard earn- 
ings of intellectual toil. Not even among the marvelous inventions 
of the present age can there be found any labor saving processes for 
the attainment of intellectual worth. Furnish what facilities you 
will, still that versatility of acquirement which forms the finished 
teacher will be attained only by study — long continued, assiduous, un- 
wearied. With due cultivation and care, this institution will produce 
its full harvest in due season. In a State where so many are eager 
to enjoy its advantages, in a community so well known for liberality 
and just views of education, favored by all parties and all sects, how 
can it fail to accomplish its high objects, and become a permanent 
blessing to the people. Far off be the day when party animosity or 
sectarian zeal shall trammel its free spirit by making it a bone of con- 
tention. 

Let every well wisher of his country foster it, while without gir- 
ing political bias it shall teach the rights and duties of an American 
citizen. So long as without the inculcation of doctrine or dogma, it 
has for its foundation the truths of the Bible — ^let the good man cher- 
ish it — and especially may it be associated with the best and happiest 
thoughts of the teacher. May he regard it as his intellectual home^ 
as the bexhaustible fountain whence he may draw those principles 
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and precepts which shall secure his full suocess in the vocation 
he has chosen. 



A select ode was then sung under the direction of Mr. O. Inrio^ 
Benediction was pronounced by Rev. Mr. Cheeven of Y|>siliUiti, 
and the exorcises closed till half-past three o'clock P. M.« when aa 
address was delivered by Hon. Ross Wilkins, Judge of U. SL Coart^ 
upon the Fundamental Laws of the United States and the rights and 
duties of citizeas. 

ADDRESS. 



BT HOV. ROSS WILKIN j^. 
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MR. SUPEUINTENDBNT OF PIjBUC INSTRUCTION- 
GENTLEMEN OP THE BOARD OF EDUCATION- 
FELLOW CITIZBNSt— 

It was once said by a celebrated anonymous commeataUMr 
the Eaglish Constitution, **tkat it bekoved every gentleman of liberate* 
ucation to be well instructed in the elementary jurisprudence of hu om 
country^ The remark, though made antecedent to the organtzatioa 
of the Amerioin Republics, and by the subjt^ct of a crown, was an- 
questionably correct. The principle involved, both as regnrda tbe 
government and ihe governed, is sound and salutary. The one, 
only suflforablts as proteclivo of life, liberty and property, and insa- 
ringpeice and tranquility, ever requires the support of an intel%ent 
constituency; and the latter, to be secure from monocracy on the 
one extreme, and anarchy on the other, must not only be vigilant, 
but Icnow their rii^hts in order to maintain them. 

With much more appropriateness, does the principle apply to that 
form of political organization, in which the sovereign power is pri- 
marily lo iged in, and periodically emanates from the governed. Sach 
a system, in order to promote and secure the object designed, impe- 
riously dtmands integrity and intelligence in the source from which 
the power to govern proceeds. The fountain must be pure, or the 
streams which flow from it, will be corrupt. If peace and safety,— 
if security and liberty, are objects worthy the aspirations of men:— 
if order is to be preferred to chaos, — if right is to prevail over wrong. 
— if turbulent temper, capricious passion, or selfish ambition are to 
be controled and swayed by the common weal, — and if all these 
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blessings are only to be procured by social and political combinations, 
eoncentratin^ tbe strength of the whole, for the proteciiuu of the 
parts, how essential that the highest wisdom, united with the sound- 
est integrity, should devise and direct. 

How much soever the experience of past ages may have impressed 
the lesson — *' that the toorld has been, arid is yoverned too much** and, 
fully conceding the truth of the proposition, yet, it does not follow 
what has often been thoughtlessly urged *'that civil Government is a 
aiecessary evil.'' It is indeed necessary, — but, a necessary blessing; 
aad whensoever evil, it is caused by the corruption of the human 
heart, and the ignorance of the human understanding. Unrestricted 
hereditary monocracy, such as the ancient empire of the Cdesars', or, 
the modem Caarship of Russia and governments of kindred charac- 
ter, — is an evil, burdensome to the race, antagonistic to natural law, 
and withoutany moral obligation to insure or enforce submission and 
obedience. But, as the throne of the despot rests on no other foun* 
datioQ than ignorance and superstition, — and, as the rescripts and 
decrees of an Emperor possess no other sanction, so as 'Light is sown,' 
and Truth is spread, the crown and the mitre corrode, and crumble, 
and fall. — and man, resuming his rightful position, Civil Government 
is made a blessing, and not a curse. Such a blessing is especially 
demonstrated in a Representative Republic, where the executive 
power, guardel by salutary restrictions and of limited tenure, is nev- 
ertheless sufficiently strong to enforce obediences to laws, enacted by 
the representatives of an enlightend people, and fearlessly construed 
by an independent and disinterested juiiciary. Such a blessing is 
defined and secured by the constitution of the United States — is the 
privilege of its citizen?, and the precious inheritance of their poster- 
ity. Such a Government, in theory' is of high promise, and only 
evil, when its powers are corruptly administered. 

Wisely, then, has been the legislative action of this State, which, 
in instituting a Normal School for the preparation of teachers in all 
branches of practical science, has required that the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and the Board of Education, should also 
provide for the instruction of its pupils in ^*the fundomentd laws of 
the United States, and the rights and dtUks of citizens J*^ The educa- 
tion of people of both sezeSi so as to prepare them for all the prom- 
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inent duties of life, has been the praiseworthy object of Republican 
Governments in the nineteenth century. No public feature so clear- 
ly marks the age in which we live, as the measures commended and 
adopted for the general instruction of the people, in *'all the TariouB 
branches'' of popular science, with the benevolent design of quali- 
fying a^ for personal usefulness, and also preparing them f«r the re- 
quirements of public duty. He that proclaimed himself *^ihe lighi 
of the world,*^ coming from heaven to earth with ''healing in his 
wings," in this, His noon-day promulgates by His embasaadtrs, 
that the diffusion of knowledge, like the rays of the sun, shall be the 
boon of allf and for the protection of all Otherwise how can He 
be "no respeder of persons^** or His genial light, life ai>d love, as re- 
freshing showers, descend upon the just and the unjust Otherwise, 
how can HU law be considered righteous or its administration eqm- 
table, or o/Z *'the purchase of His blood" be brought "to know Him 
whom to know aright is life eternal." The spirit of the age is the 
spirit of progress, ''from darkness to light:" and moved by this 
spirit, the State Legislature, in the statute of 1840, (with its amend- 
atory provision of 1850) declares the exclusive purposes of the Statt 
Normal School. To form good citizens — to make them of service 
to themselves and to the country — to counteract the machiavelian 
poison and policy of transatlantic hostility — to educate and enthrone 
the rightful sovereignty, and to give to that sovereignty its potency 
and permanency — the schoolmaster and the schoolmistress must be 
commissioned and sent forth, clothed with power to instruct the you^ 
of the country — not only in the arts of husbandry and agricultural 
chemistry — not only in the mechanic arts and all that pertains to a 
good common-school education — but also qualified to teach '^the 
fundamental laws of the United States, and the rights and duties of 
citizens." 

What expanded benevolence! What patriotic forecast! What far- 
seeing wisdom! Well done, faithful public servants. Proud gem is 
ihii in your political escutcheon. If every other legislative act was 
folly ;— thU is wisdom : the approaching future, — as it presents this 
State teeming with a thrifty, virtuous, free and intelligent popuUtion 
— foremost among the forward of her sister States, will point to this 
legislation and call you blessed. 
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The National Institution at West Point, in the fulfillment of its 
"purposes," prepares a selected few for service in the army in peace 
and in war, chosen by the Executive from the different States, fre- 
quently without merit, and in the gratification of a selfish patronagt, 
or, personal caprice ; and thus creating at the public expense a favored 
caste, and surreptiously organizing a distinct order among those who 
are equals. But, in less than sixteen years after her nativity, one of 
the youngest States of America, with a policy commensorate with her 
lote of liberty, establishes an Institution, avowedly with '*the exclu- 
sive purpose" of educating and qualifying generation after generaticm 
for the important exigency of Civil Government, that the free insti-^ 
tutions of our common country may, in their wiee and virtuous 
administration, be rendered perpetual. Is not this a bright dawning 
upon the hopes of mankind — a glorious era in the progress of the race? 
Heretofore we have witnessed in the history of some nations of high 
pretension to civilization, legislative enactments prohibitory of exer- 
cising any art, pursuit, trade or business without years of previous in- 
struction and apprenticeship. Under such exclusive and restrictive 
legislation, the wisdom of which is noi here^ and not new to be con- 
troverted, one's dwelling could not be erected or furnished, personal 
malady could not be ministered unto— or, raiment supplied or shelter 
afforded, udless by those legally qualified ; — white, vnder the sanc- 
tion of their fundamental law, the important ftmctions of eivil gov- 
ernment, were entrusted — (as the capriciousness of future descent 
might indicate,) — to infancy, imbecility, and notorious incompetency 
ahd corruption. A young State — emerging from her lakes and for- 
ests, — now — teaches another lesson to ancient dynasties : — it is— *a 
lesson of practical wisdom : t^ Provide for the instruction of the 
sovereignty — in the art and mystery of (Government, that Justice and 
Liberty may live, — and not only live — but be uniform and universal. 
How simple the process ! Give light, as the sun gives it Give love 
— as God gives it : — place all upon the same platform of equal 
political liberty and throw wide open the avenues to honor and use- 
fulness — rendering them acceptable to aU — and all will alike receive 
and be blessed by Civil GK)vernment. It is this quickening principle 
that happily distinguishes the modem, from ancient democracies; — 
and which is destined to preserve the former from the chaotic ruin 
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that mirks the Utter : — it corresponds with all the instrumeatalities 
characierigtic of this — the last and best di^^pensation of Ood to man, 
— and promises, as itexpinds and extends, to 611 the whole earth,— 
and, as the liule st^nt*, beheld in prophetic vision — becomin«^ itself a 
mighty mountain, it will smite and break in pieces the (j^reat image of 
superstition and def^poiism. Like steam and telegraphic power, when 
discovered — how simple the principle! — and how plain to eveiy 
comprehension I Teach the sovereignty — nurture the root— enligh- 
ten the power of the bil lot-box. Send abroad with the sanction of 
authority the polido «1 school master, — ^not to subserve the purposes of 
faction or pirtj ; — but, with the common branches of school educa- 
tion, to teach the youn^j;, to whom political power is to be entrusted, 
— the character of the government under which they are to h've ; 
and their own responsibilities, and rights and duties; that, with the 
brilliancy of the noonday sun around them, the whole country m«y 
be shielded, as well from the delusions of the demagogue, as the 
machinations of the ambitious aspirant after power. Yes ! send the 
schoolmaster, thus armed, abroad into all corners of the State ; with 
the statutory obligition of fi lelity, and the high official trust solemnly 
impc^sed, to deepen a knowledge of our free institutions in the under- 
standing and affections of the people. Yes ! — let the example thus 
set by Michigan sprea i among her sister States, and the hope may be 
reasonably entertained, that, within the revolution of another Roman 
Cycle, we shall behold an impregnable moral fortress — effectually 
supervising evt-ry interest — protective of civil and political liberfy, 
an 1 prou lly defying invasion from abroad, and suppressive of trea- 
son at home. The American system is but to be understood, to be 
beloved. 

The subject of the present discourse, as presented by the second 
section of (he statute, establishing the State Normal School, involves 
the consideration of three distinct propositions: 

I The Fun iamenul Law of the United States . 

II. Thedn»ies of ciizf^na 

III. The rights of citizens. 

We priipose to (li>cu!«s them in the order thus presented: 
Law, as a rule of action prescribed by any sovereign power, com* 
prises in general classification, a two-fold subdivision, viz: let. Fun- 
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damental. 2(1. Derivative. Sucb a classification is obvioo&ly es- 
sentialy especiaMy in discoursing of the powers of a free govern- 
ment. 

1. Fundamental or constitutional law is the basis of b}\ subsequent 
legislation, an 1 embraces the specification of the power and author- 
ity of the goi^ernment, and a definatory declaration of the duties 
and rights of the citizen or subject. 

2. Derivative comprehends those statutory provisions, both gen- 
eral and local, emanating from the legislative power, and consistent, 
and not in conflict with the fundamental law. 

This last ean only exist without the former, in a pure despotism, 
wberein all law is embraced in the edicts, or the will of the Prince 
on the throne, unresisted but by royal conscience: and a representa- 
tive republic is but a mockery to human hope, without a written 
chart, clearly exhibiting its purposes and powers. 

In BagUnd, the former includes those principles of personal free- 
dom, traceable to the early periods of the Saxon Heptarchy — meas- 
urably buried for a season in obscurity under Norman rule, but par- 
tially revived and re-affirmed in the celebrated magnacharta — the 
fundamental Itwof the Briliiih Empire, and to which alt parliamentary 
action must, in appearance, at least, conform. **The United States/* 
as a representative national republic, likewise enjoys a written consti- 
tution, coeval with its national nativity, and of higher origin than that 
which was coerced from an imbecile Norman ruler, by his Korman 
nobility. This constitution wat^ formed by the States, and the people 
of the States. The former were represented in convention by their 
chosen delegates, to whom the trust was committed of framing a 
national government for all the States and the wkf^le peo/jle, under one 
common federal head. Faithfully did they fulfill their trust, which 
was subsequently approved by the people, and the present system of 
national government, called the constitution of the Uuited States, re- 
ceived the unanimous consent of the States present in Convention, on 
the !7th of September, 1787, and was, in pursuance of ita seventh 
article, ratified and established, as the Constitution or Fundamental 
Law rf the United States of America. 

My subject limits me, by its express terms to the discussion of (he 
princii^ea of (his constitution, in contradistinction to the statolofj 
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law, based upon it, and deriving all its sanctions therefinom-^for it it 
self-evident that the superstructure must rest upon its foundaUon — 
and likewise it is self-evident that all statutory enactments, in express 
contravention of the fundamental law from which the le^alative 
power derived its authoritj to legislate, are of no MigaHon y^aientty 
and are entitled to no more respect than the expressed opinion <rf 
any assembly of an equal number of citizens. I will here digress, 
but for a moment from the order of discussion, to illustrate so essen- 
tial, and what ought to be so familiar a principle. It ia prpvided in 
this national constitution '^that no money shall be dr^wn from the 
treasury but in consequence of appropriations made by law." Sap- 
pose the Congress of the United States was to pass a biU appropria- 
ting money from the treasury of a State for a nation^d puipoae, or 
money from the national treasury for an object solely of State inter- 
est, either enactment is without binding authority, because clearly 
contrary to the fundamental law. 

In resuming the subject let us first transiently notice what may be 
termed the Alphabet of thU Fundamental law, comprising thoae max- 
ims of political wisdom, without the recognition of which no free 
government can be formed or exist. 

They are few and simple, inherent and indefeasible; concealed 
for ages from the knowledge and appreciation of the many, for the 
benefit of the few, and denied at all times by illegitimate power. 
They are these, viz: 

Ist. All political power emanates from the people, and civil gov- 
ernment is a trust for their benefit. 

The light and experience of the nineteenth century has exploded 
the falsity of the " divine right (/ EingSy* and restored this precioofi 
truth to maa Annointing oil has measurably lost its virtue, and the 
crown and the sceptre their magic influence. 

3d. The rightfully ascertained will of the majority must govexD 
and control the minority. 

3d. Freedom of opinion and freedom of publishing the same, un- 
der a responsibility for the abuse of this privilege, when its exeocise 
trespasses upon private right or endangers the public peace. 

4th. No exclusive privileges, and no respect of persons in tbe en- 
actment, administration or execution of law. 
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5th. No puaishment without previous tria], the privilege of de- 
fence and legal conviction. 

6th. No taxation without representation, and no military exactions 
for the support of government, except for the common defence; 
and 

7th. No coercive power in the civU Jaw, over the consciences of 
men. 

Any fundamental or statutory law conflicting with these axiomatic 
principles, is invasive of man's inalienable natural rights, and con- 
sequently of no moral obligation. Governments partially free, have 
existed, and still exist, in contravention thereto; aad holy authority 
is sometimes cited why the Christian should submit undt^r such cir- 
cumstances, rather than resist or rebel, because *' these high powers 
wen ordained of Qod-^ But it should never be forgotten or over- 
looked, that this exhortation of the Apostle to the Gentiles, was giv- 
en the disciples of Ms day^ when the Christian dispensation had just 
dawned upon the world, and indicated a line of duty then to be ob- 
served by the church in its infancy. And as the religion of the 
Savior of the world proclaims alike salvation and liberty to all the 
fallen race of Adam, so in its progress from age to age, the doctrine 
is inculcated, that free responsible government is man's right, and its 
privation an usurpation, not now ordained of God, or now obligatory 
upon the conscience. One man power, or despotic rule in any shape 
or form, is hostile to the spirit and the spread of the gospel. The 
King of Kings, and the Lord of Lords, whose right alone it is to 
rule; He who " putteth down one, and setteth up another," in His 
providential arrangements, seems to have ordered in this our day, the 
institutions of free government on the Continent of America, as His 
Chief instrumentality in preparing the whole race for the restoration 
of Rf^ blessed dominion. 

I. 

TH£ FUNDAMBSTAL LAW 09 TBS UVITED STATES. 

In the consideraUoQ of the Fundamental Law or Constitution of 
ihe United States, the proposition most prominent is, UixU the States, 
4in(i the people of ihe States, know no other supreme law as contrcUir^ 
and regulating their civU ernd political relations. This sacred instru- 
ment is complex in its character. In the emphatic and expressive 
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language of one, who in its constant and earnest defence, has jostly 
obtained the title of its great expounder, **It is the people's coaad? 
tutiun — the people's governmeni — made for the people — made by 
the people, and answerable to the people." It is complex, becanae 
it is supreme, and yet limited; because it is sovereign, and yet reoog? 
nizing the bomreignty of the States of which U U composed* In its »ztb 
article it declares itself supreme, and that all laws and treaties made 
in pursuance of its provisions, shall be the supreme law of the land; 
the whole land, without exception or exclusion — embracing all the 
people of the United States — their respective public functioaariep, 
State and National, and * anything in the constitution or law qf amif 
State to ike contrary nUwithatanding,^^ Solely possessini; certain at- 
tributes of sovereignty, which are denied to the States, being hjf them 
surrendered to the Xuthnal OuvemmerU; yet the sovereignty of tke 
States in other respects by them reserved, not affected bjr the su- 
preme law, thus created by this instrument. Its solemn exordiiini, 
truly proclaims its own dominion. *'We, the people," confers the 
power; and where, by this high authority, the grant is made in clear 
and express terms, the title and tenure is unquestionable; and where, 
on the other hand, " the people'* have not so granted any power or 
attributej the same is retained by them or "reserved to" the States 
respectively. To m ike war, to negotiate treaties, to coin m(mey, to 
impose commercial duties, and to attaint for treason, are ff// attributes 
of sovreii^n power, and as such, are conferred by " the people upon 
the National Government, and prohibited to the States. Let it be 
here €Sj:ecit'lly observed and rtmtmbered, l^thot both sovreighties^ 
State and Motional, are the creations of '* the people y'^ who posscbsed 
the fight to confer and to deny; and wherein they have exercised eil/ter 
the some is ahsohde upon both governments. With admirable wisdom 
these powers are i*o conferred and controlled, that they cannot legiti- 
mately come in contiict. As the planets of our solar system, the Na- 
tional and the State governments move harmoniously in their prescri- 
bed orbits, mutually attracting and repelling; giving and receiving 
light and aid; sustaining the whole as en unit, and preserving the parts 
in more than their oii^inal beauty and strength. Thus possessing sa- 
preme power for the purposes designated, and with the express rer 
ervation of the light to modify and anaend as the future migfafc re- 
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quire, and as the Boyereign will may direct; until tluii will is express* 
ed in the mode indicated, the constitution of 17S7, is the fundamen- 
tal law, embracing the entire population, and thirty-one States, now 
spreading from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and to which, both States 
and people must render obedience. 

Six distinct objects are specified in the iustrament, as declarative of 
the intention of its framers. These are — ist. The formiiioa of a 
more perfect anion : Sily, The establishment of justice : 3Jly, The 
ksarance of domestic tranquility : 4th, The common defensa : 5th» 
The general welfare, and 6thly, The security of the blessings of lib* 
erty to themselves and their posterity. 

Human action, whether public or social, is necessarily interpreted 
by mam/est intention. Such a rule of construction is implanted in 
every breasts It accords with common sense. It is daily practice. 
It applies especially to written law. Where the object is plainly an- 
nounced, the ascription of any other is inhibited. Where terms are 
employed of equivocal signification, or, have become measurably 
obscure by the lapse of time, and the mutation of meaning, to which 
langu'ige is ever subject ; — what safer rule, can guide to a right un- 
derstanding, than the design <^Q2(x\y expressed and unambiguous. Here 
— at the very threshold — before we are introduced to the subject 
matter : Here — in its preamble, before we can go into the considera- 
tion of its provisions ; — the good and the wise men, who, under 
divine guidance formed this constitution, — with the view of silencing 
future cavil, — declare the purposes of the entire instrument, — of each 
and every restriction, and of every grant of power it contains. These 
restrictions and these powers had been the subject of previous delib- 
eration, and when linally determined, and their order and arrange- 
ment perfected, — the spirit which ordained them — the motives by 
which the body was actuated, are embodied in simple language, as a 
preface to the whole. 

"With this key — this sure key in our possession, and with the light 
of cotemporary exposition, we open the fundamental law — we pro- 
claim its prominent principles, and in the symmetric j1 order present- 
ed. 

1. The formation •f a more perfect union, presupposes the prior 
ezUtence of a union that was less perfect, and historically refers to 
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tke confederacy of States, occasioned by the necessities of the rero- 
lution, and which only held these sovereign powers together by the 
common danger to which they all were exposed. The common b% 
overcome, independence acknowledged, and peace procured, other 
duties were enjoined, than the common defence against external hos- 
tility, and called for deliberation and action, having reference to in- 
ternal security and concord. An Empire was in embryo. Depend- 
ent Colonies had grown up into States, independent of each other, 
embracinor territorial limits of vast extent, all the inhabitants of 
which spake the same language, had imbibed the same spirit — were 
animated by the same patriotism, and now, sought under one com- 
mon head, and with 07ie common Jiutional appellation, to take suitable 
rank, and be recognized among the governments of the earth. 

This intention then, **to form a perfect union/' thus clearly ex- 
pressed, was fulfilled in the instrument, by abolishing the old govern- 
ment, and giving a character of unity to the new. It doth ordain and 
establish "the people of the United States of America" as ONSgOT- 
ernment and ons people. 
1st. In relation to all foreis:n powers; and 

2d. In the exercise of those administrative functions pertaining to 
foreign intercourse, and the regulation of foreign trade and com- 
merce. Hence arises the sole and excltisive power vested in the gen- 
eral government, of negotiating all treaties of amity with other na- 
tions, of appointing embassadors, ministers, and consuls, as national 
representatives at foreign courts and sea ports; and the fundamental 
provision that existing treaties compose a part of the supreme law of 
the land; more obligatory than any State constitution or law, and 
which, when incompatible, must yield to the former. Such a princi- 
ple is a necessary incident to this *'more perfect union/* and conse- 
quently interdicts any one of the States from entering into any treaty, 
alliance or confederation, or assuming an independent national posi- 
tion with relation to foreign powers. And also, from this source and 
with like intention, are derived the powers to collect a revenue through 
the imposition of duties and excises; to coin money and declare the 
value thereof; to emit bills of credit in the name of and obligatorj 
upon the nation; to admit to citizenship by a umform law; to estab- 
lish postal facilities throughout the whole country; and the authority 
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to try, convict and punish treason, all o£ which were surrendered by 
the State govern oients; and as they were designed, these concessions 
happily united all of them together, as one political community, and 
so far merging State rights into national lights, and with a general 
immunity, of citizenship, a State name into a national name. It is 
a matter of history, that until the union was thus perfected, and 
throuJfhout the entire period of the revolution, until the adoption and 
ratificatfCW- of this constitution, on the 13th of September, 1788; 
some of the |)owers enumerated, if attempted to be exercised, were 
curtailed ^f their strength and efficacy through the imbecility of the 
con fedtiratton; the feebleness of the State sovereignties, and the con- 
stant peril of * eollitsion among those which had unitedli/ ]\ist escaped 
front cokmtab vassalage. Neither the old government, or the States 
separately, promised such permanency, from which alone life could 
b« given (0- trade or commerce, or security to property. State bills 
of credit, as a currency, had no value beyond State lines, and within 
no basis but State fidelity, then of little pecuniary repute. Foreign 
coins were measurably withdrawn from circulation, and commercial 
imposts could yield but little revenue; and in every conflict of au- 
thority, the old system, which possessed but a quasi-nationality. was 
noi an adamantine bond, but rather a belt of straw. 

On the formation of *'the Union," a brighter sun arose upon the 
hopes of the patriot. The commerce of the whole country re-ener- 
gized, soon commenced pouring its golden contributions into the 
national coffers : a vast public domain, inviting a thrifty and hardy 
emigration, soon opened other sources of national wealth, — and new 
stars, in rapid succession illuminating the blue sky of the national 
banner, exhibited in the transit of a few years, a republican empire, 
worthy of and requiring ''a union" thus perfected. 

Let the precious truth, then, be embraced by our dearest aflfections ; 
^et it be engraved ''with an iron pen and lead in the rock;" — let it 
be indelibly printed on our imperishable public records ; — let it be 
taught and impressed upon the minds of our youth, — that *'the Uni- 
ted States of America," is Onb Nation, supreme in its delegated 
tmst and authority, and that this supremacy has been legitimately 
and absolutely constituted and conferred by the People, the only gen* 
tftiiie source of all political power. 
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And, who shall undertake ^t this day ''to caleulate Ae value «f 
this UoioD?*' Who would impair or destroy this suprenacjt Cai 
the consequences be foreseen ? Can the peril be e8iia<itedT Bask 
the hand that would displace one stone in the edifiee— reekkia dw 
heart that could conceive the project, a project pregnant with evil m 
erery side, and with nothing but evil. In its creation^ mrder was 
produced from chaos, peace from diacord. Sunder the fraternal eordi 
which now unite empire States together as one — and^ yom iaeYitab^ 
array in bitter border feuds, and civil war, those now nnit«d by eae 
eommon interest, one common sympathy, and one eommeA reeolkt* 
tion of the glorious past Nay more ; destroy the mat iooa l teffi- 
eignty, and you plunge in inextricable confusion and eabanr a a aien^ 
the now indisputable landed interest of thousands and Ikamiaada ii 
the West, and North, and South-west, whose titles, deriTatiTe tnm 
that sovereignty, may be .considered as terminatiag with ita diatrnt* 
tion. 

Calculate the value of the Union! Count your merchant Tesseb 
on the ocean — your steamers on your lakes and rivers, and multiplj 
their value by your expanding commerce for years that are gone, and 
years that are to come. Count the capital joinily invested in friend- 
ly partnership by citizens of various States in your railroads and 
canals; and add, if you can to the aggregate the yearly dividends of 
profit, anticipated by thousands, among whom are widows and or- 
phan children: and superadd to all your external and internal trade^ 
ALL placed in imminent jeopardy, by the bloody revolution and mer- 
ciless strife that must ensue the overturning of the union, for tuck 
miiU he, as the constitution makes no provision for peaceable secession. 

Calculate the value of the Union ! I ! Preposterous! It is the mal- 
formed loetusof treason! It is the distempered dream of the memo- 
maniac, the delirium of the inebriate, the incongruous thought of 
the madman, who, with a blazing torch would fire his own home- 
stead, and consume his mother in the flames. 

No! No! ! God grant that this union may be peipetual, and that 
His shield may cover, and His buckler defend it, now and forever, 
from all foes, foreign or domestic. 

••To establish justice,*' was a great public consideration, leading to 
the formation of the judicial power, as created in the constltattonr 
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This power is vested in one Supreme Court of specified original and 
appellate jurisdiction, co-extensive with the limits of the United 
States, and with such inferior tribunals, as might subsequently be or- 
dained and established, and embracing, in the exereise of their func- 
tions, the interpretation of the^ fundamental and statutory law, and 
the adjudication of controversies between the States, and the citizens 
of the different States. The pure, fearless, and intelligent adminis- 
tration of justice, is essential to the safety of a free people; and in 
a complex government such as ours, with expressed concessions and 
limitations of power, how necessary the clear definition of the trust, 
to which such an august agency is confided. The third article of 
the constitution fully meets this important exigency. While the 
State sovereignties continue to maintain their judicial power in full 
force, as regards the litigation arising among their own citizens, the 
construction of their]own local statutes, and the definition and pun- 
ishment of crimes within their own territorial borders, by their own 
independent judiciary: the national tribunals are restricted, in the 
exereise of their jurisdiction to specified private controversies, and 
such public subjects of investigation, as are of national interest and 
possess a national character. 

The Divine Decalogue comprises within a few concise and simple 
precepts, the whole moral duty of man to his Creator, and to his fel- 
low, li needs no commentary. Human learning, or authority can 
neither add to, or, take from its obligation. With almost equal sim- 
plicity and directness of purpose, does this Third Article constitute 
a forum, whose potent utterance, declarative of the fundamental law, 
proclaims to all other public functionaries — Thus far canst thou go 
— AND KO 7ARTHEB. Unattended in its ministrations by the ceremo- 
nial and pomp of royal power, and needing no armed force to coerce 
obedience, as from Sinai's brow, the supreme law of the land is an- 
nounced, not amid thunder and lightning, and fire and smoke, but 

with the still small voice of the constitution, heard, bevsrep, and 
OBEYED throughout the length and breadth of the land. And the 
history of the Supreme Court of the United States for more than half 
a century, in the adjustment of questions of the greatest magnitude 
between sovereign States, and citizens of different States, and the 
reception of their decisions by the people, has fully justified the cre- 

13 
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ation of this power, protective alike of the rights of the Union — the 
rights of the States, and the rights and liberty of the citizen. 

The necessity of condensation on this occasion forbids a more mi- 
nute consideration of this important and interesting topic. . I must 
content myself with referring both teacher and pupil to those lucid 
elementary works on the judicial power of the courts of the United 
States, and '* Ihe conflict of laws,'' which have from time to time 
been published by our eminent jurists — the study of which, will un- 
questionably constitute a part of the Normal instruction of Qua In- 
stitution. 

** To insure domestic tranquillity " was the third object, which led 
the people of the United States to ordain and establish the goven- 
ment of the Union. And in furtherance thereof, the Legisktive 
power of the Nation was vested in a Con|;jess, consisting of a Sen- 
ate, as especially representing the States, and chosen by tiiiir Legis- 
latures; and a House of Representatives, composed of members, 
chosen every second year by the people of the several States, ar- 
ranged in districts according to population. With like intent, an 
Executive 4iiras constituted, of limited official tenure, elected throngli 
the instrumentality of State electoral colleges in number corres- 
ponding to senatorial and representative delegation, appointed as 
directed by the State Legislatures; and thus securing to the people 
and to the States, a proper participation in the enactment of law, and 
to the entire Union, as well as to the States, a proportionable influ- 
ence in the selection of the Executive. 

Internal peace, is, in a great measure, dependent upon wise legis- 
lation, responsive to the will of the majority, and the faithful execu- 
tion of such will. In investing the government of the Union, widi 
executive and legislative authority, the constitution is careful, in eaqf^r^ 
terms, to declare the powers of both, beyond which, neither can tres- 
pass. Sections eight and nine of article first, are solemnly declara- 
tive and prohibitory. On the one hand it is clearly pronounced, what 
Congress ^*87idl have power to do:'' — and, on the other, what U cannot 
do. These limitations are conservative in their character ; yet, as a 
further guard against capricious, corrupt or inconsiderate action, the 
Executive, (who, is alike the Representatives of the States and the 
people) must approve, in order to give to such action the sanction 
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and obligation of law; with this further shield as protective of the 
people, that all legislative action, supported by two-thirds of both 
Houses, shall prevail^ notwithstanding Executive disapproval. 

In carrying out the form of Government that was adopted, wise 
legislation and an honest execution of the same, would not, unaided 
and alone, be productive of the domestic tranquility desired. Pro- 
phetic patriotism beheld in the future, probable conflict and contro- 
versy, — State dissent and State interference in the administration and 
execution of the laws of the Union. ''To ensure domestic tranquil- 
ity," these smothered embers of strife, must be extinguished. And 
in this spirit, were framed the second Section of Article six, and its 
essential correlative in the first paragraph of Section second of the 
third Article, in relation to the sole and exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court ; and the political communities of which the Union 
was composed, were, with the same spirit controlled by appropriate 
restrictions, the instrument employing in their specific designation^ 
the same solemn negative emphasis, with which it constrains and 
limits the National Executive and Legislature. Thus it declares — 

" No State shall pass any bill of attainder — any ex post facto 
law — any law impairing the obligation of contracts — confer any title 
of nobility — and that wo State, without the consent of Congress, 
shall keep trpops or ships of war in time ,of peace." These nega- 
tions of sovereign attributes were essential to the public tranquillity. 
Vain indeed, would have been the power conferred upon the general 
government, if its salutary action could at any time be thwarted or 
arrested by any one or more of the States. For, as in a monarchy, 
there can be but one throne, and one sovereign power to occupy 
that throne; so, in a representative republic, there can be but one 
supreme power, controling and restrictive of every other. In the 
former, it is the wiU of one man; in the latter, the supreme funda- 
mental law. Under the old confederation, the Congress of the States 
possessed only a recommendatory, not an obligatory influence. Un- 
der the Union, this evil is and was designed to be cured, by investing 
its government with authority, independent of, and uncontrolable by 
State agency, in all measures within the scope of its enumerated 
powers. This supremacy of the one government, is olearly and un- 

• 

•equivocally declared, With the necessary power of interpretation in 
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cases of conflict or interference, conferred upon the Supreme Court, 
the jurisdiction of which "extends to all cases under the constitH- 
tion and laws of the United States." 

In thus providing for erery possible danger caltulated to disturb 
the internal peace of the country, by the appropriate distributkmi 
grant, limitation and restriction of powers, as to the Union and as to 
the States, another cause of perplexity existed, for the removal of 
which, the spirit of fraternal compromise was inroked, and the high- 
est wisdom called into exercise. In six of the thirteen revolutionary 
States, African Slavery existed, and was recognized by law; and m 
many of the others, provision had been but recently made for its 
gradual abolition. This evil, pregnant with peril, had been introduced 
during the colonial condition of the States, under the fostering care 
and encouragement of the parent country. The climate, soil and 
productions of the South, inviting to this species of servitude, it 
there more extensively prevailed, and had entered more deeply into 
their domestic and business relations than in the States north. The 
latter, without loss and danger, but with actual gain and safety, 
could at once emancipate and crush the evil in the bud; while the 
former, havmg nearly half of their then existing population in the 
servile relation, could not, as they considered, even if they were dis- 
poned to make the pecuniary sacrifice, emancipate with safety to the 
white population, a distinct race, for more than two centuries held 
in involuntary service. The public peace had already been repeat- 
edly disturbed, and tumults excited on the borders, dividing the 
States which had abandoned, from those which still retained this 
civil relation of master and slave. Fugitives from the one section, 
would take refuge and be pursued into the other. As now, so then, 
sympathy for suffering humanity would be excited, and appeals for 
shelter and protection were not at all times unheeded. The cry of 
distress, even from the brute creation, reaches the common heart. 
The voice of lamentation from a fellow being, under supposed op- 
pression and wrong, is not less enkindling of the kind affections of 
our nature. Not unfrequently, then, were obstacles interposed of a 
legal character, and repeatedly would the Southern owner be defeat* 
ed in the recovery of his slave; sometimes from failing strictly to 
prove his identy, or service due; on other occasions, on the ground 
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of natural law, and on the plausible pretext " that man could not 
have a right of property in man." 

In this, as in other respects, the old confederacy had proved but a 
feeble instrument of conciliation or coercion; and not only was the 
right of reclamation disregarded, but its assertion and resistance was 
the fruitful cause of continued feuds and irritation. The constitution 
carefully sought to provide a remedy for this evil, by the provision 
under Article 4th: Jf^assodating the right to apprehend, and the duty 
to deliver fugitives from service, wi^ the surrender of fugitives from 
justice — the reciprocity of citizenship — the mutual recognition of the 
public acts, records and judicial proceedings of the difereni States, and 
the admission of such as were of a republican form of government, 
into the Union, 

This portion of the instrument, is clearly in the nature of a treaty 
compact between sovereign and mdependent powers. In the whole 
article, there is neither concession or denial of any prerogative of 
sovereignty, as elsewhere expressed. The subjects to be adjusted, 
were topics of negotiation, and the provisions ultimately adopted, 
were, the conditions of perpetual amity, imposed upon themsdves by the 
High Contracting parties. Without them, cotemporary history war- 
rants the assertion, — the Union never would haveheenformed — the con- 
stitution of 1787 never would have been adopted. Being then of 
treaty obligation, with how much force, does this Article, in all its 
provisions and bearings address itself to our conscientious observance. 
The intentional infraction of any part, or, the wilful neglect to keep 
the same, justly exposes the guilty State, or people, to the charge of 
a violation of faith, which, among all nations, civilized or barbarous, 
ancient or modem, is cause of war. And, if one provision be tram- 
pled upon, in one section of the country without rebuke; so may — 
yea so will the others, with like impunity be disregarded elsewhere^ 
and thus, without an overt act, cause an actual rupture of the Union. 
The motive for such conduct can have no foundation in sound morals, 
or be sanctioned by religious obligation. It is not justified by any 
objectionable principle or phrase in the fundamental law. It is a 
great error to suppose, that this constitution any where recognizes, a 
right of property in man. It is not so written. It is nowhere so de- 
clared. "Slavery" or "slaves" are words not employed in the 
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instrument. Neither does the reciprocity of citizenship, secured to 
the citizens of all the States, require from all, or from any one, the 
recognition of Slavery. It impairs not the argument, that there are 
independent political communities, embraced within the national pro- 
tection, in which slavery exists. Such being ^Aetr local law, is^^ 
concern, for which they are responsible, and affects not the citizens of 
the other States. The citizen of Vermont or New Hampshire, is not 
bound in this, or, any other respect by the law of Virginia ; all the 
States being left free to define for themselves the rights of property, 
what the latter State recognized as property, was not and cannot be, 
obligatory upon the citizens of the former. Neither does it fidlow, 
that because New Hampshire approved the constitution of 1787, that 
therefore, so far is Slavery, as an institution recognized and maintaiiied 
by her citizens. Such an inference does not follow from the premises. 
Every American enjoys a two-fold relation to his Government— 
namely. State and National ; but, a citizen of New Hampshire, as a 
citizen of the United States, and upholding the national con8titatioD» 
is not thereby made an advocate for the existence of slavery as a 
civil institution. As a citizen of New Hampshire, he is not a citizen 
of Virginia, and the laws of the latter, in the enactment of which he 
did not participate, are not in any sense burdensome to his conscience, 
neither is he called upon to sustain them^ by any duty express or im- 
plied incumbent upon him as a citizen of the United States. But, 
nevertheless in the latter relation, this fourth Article, as a treaty stip- 
ulation — solemnly sanctioned and ratified, requires of him, as one of 
the assenting parties, a faithful observance of all its provisions, as 
well, in the delivery of fugitives from service, as fugitives from jus- 
tice. And considering this article in this light — and that the original 
States, as parties to the negotiation, were, antecedent to its consumma- 
tion, independent of and foreign to each other, and only united as om 
people and one nation by the constitution as an entirety ; how neces- 
sary, in teaching the Fundamental Law, to inculcate the doctrine, 
that resistance and obstruction to this part of the instrument; is a 
transgression of the solemn obligation of good citizenship— an obli- 
gation as sacred and as bmding upon the conscience, as any other 
moral precept. 
But there are other considerations of no less importance, which 
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should lead to a faithful obedience to this part of the Fundamental 
Law. In every civilized community, the title to real estate is of 
conventional arrangement, and emanates from the sovereignty. By 
the law of nature, which is God's law, " the earth is the Lord's and 
the fulness thereof." By this law, independent of social organiza- 
tiod, land is as free for all as air and water, and each may appropri- 
ate to himself as much as he can for the time being, occupy and 
defend. That one man is entitled to hundreds of acres more than lie 
needs, either by the acquisition of industry, or by descent, while 
thousands of others have not a foot of ground to call their own, is 
solely the salutary consequence of the legislation of government* 
Good men, fearing God, respect, abide by and obey these institutions, 
on the principle that their observance is promotive of good order, 
public tranquillity and personal safety, and not merely that the sealed 
parchment, given by one man to anothei*, is of itself tide, or cau 
convey and direct the appropriation of that, which only truly belongs 
to our Common Creator, and to all his creatures alike. So likewise 
where communities, whose peculiar legislation, independent of our 
guidance and control, have created a right of property, repugnant to 
oUr sensibilities, and unknown to our local laws, yet are we bound 
by the supreme law of the land, which protects them and us, so far to 
recognize that right, as to refrain from any interference with its enjoy- 
ment, simply because the supreme law, for purposes of general tran- 
quillity, has so established and ordained. To illustrate — here comes 
an American citizen, whose complexion indicates that he is from the 
sunny south. He has in custody a sable son of Africa. His fellow 
citizen from the north contests his right to hold his fellow creature in 
servitude. He of the south produces proof of birth — ancestral bon- 
dage — service now due — and exhibits title in himself. Yea, says his 
brother of the north, your title is of no validity; the man, as a man, 
is free by the laws of Nature, which are superior to all human law. 
Now, if this argument be sound, why not equally sound m regard 
to real estate. This lot is mine, says the landholder, and shows his 
patent from the government, or his deed from the origmal proprie- 
tor. No, replies the squatter; your deeds come from man, and not 
from God. You have enough, and more than enough without this; 
and God does not bestow upon you, to the injury of his other crea- 
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tures, more than you need. The controversy in thiSf as in the first 
instance, can only he adjusted hy the interposition of the law of so- 
ciety, without, or in the absence of which, the land as rodl as the 
African is free. The law of human Oovemmeni alone sustains hoOi 
titles, as emanaiing from /A<? sovereign v(ihL for the ptMic good. 

To leave the duty of obedience to law, oscillating as private judg- 
ment may prescribe; supporting this and rejecting that, as caprice 
or interest may direct, is tantamount to an abandonment of the con- 
stitution in every particular, and thereby all rights, civil and politi- 
cal, of person or property, are cast upon an ocean of uncertainty. 
How many titles to valuable real estate, axe held in the north, by 
virtue of the power conferred upon the general government, to enact 
a uniform system of Bankruptcy. And if such titles are binding 
upon the conscience, as they most assuredly are, they are so because 
the fundamental law so directs. With like reason, should the en- 
lightened conscience forbid any unconstitutional interference or ob- 
struction to the recovery by the Southern Master of his fugitive firom 
service. 

Having thus noticed, as briefly as seemed consistent with a profit- 
able understanding of the important topics discussed, the powers 
conferred upon the National Government in accordance with the 
three first objects disclosed, we will now synoptically present under 
one classification, the remaining motives assigned, and the provisions 
to which they gave rise, leaving their more minute consideration to a 
future period. 

" The common defense" is an object so closely associated with 
"the general welfare" and "the security of the blessings of liberty," 
that most of the provisions of the constitution may be traced to their 
combined influence. But the motive declared, is not the power cre- 
ated; and because it is reasonable to suppose that <* the general wel- 
fare" would certamly be promoted, or " the common defense" ad- 
vanced, or liberty preserved, by the adoption of certain proposed 
measures, it is not therefore to be inferred, that a power has been 
granted in pursuance of such motive. 

Sections VIII and IX of Article First, expressly deelare, what 
Congress may, and what Congress may not do, specifically enumer- 
ated and particularized. The language employed in some of these 
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grants and limitations of power, seems so plain, that it is a subject of 
special wonder, how doubt as to the meaning could be sincerely enter- 
tained. It is certain, however, that what is not granted, is withheld; 
and if the extent of the grant be doubtful, the motive to which the 
grant may be reasonably traced, serves ordy as a key of interpretation, 
and no more. Thus, the power to declare war, grant letters of 
marque and reprisal; raise armies; maintain a navy; call forth the 
militia of the several States for the execution of the laws of the Union> 
the suppression of insurrection, and the repulsion of invasion, h es- 
sential to the common defense, the general welfare and the preserva- 
tion of liberty. The grant is unoquivocal. Interpretation unneces- 
sary. To attempt it by the enlargement of the terms of a grant, 
would amount to usurpation by construction. But the terms em- 
ployed in other grants and limitations, not being so definite and pre- 
cise as to exslude doubt and uncertainty, resort must be had to the 
motives announced in the preamble. This has opened a vast sea of 
discussion, into which it is not my purpose to embark, more than to 
state that the enquiry has embraced the heretofore all-absorbing sub- 
jects of a National Tariff — a National Bank, and a National system 
of Internal Improvements. 

The common defense demanded, that power should be lodged in 
the Nat\pnal Government, to call forth and employ the resources of 
the whole country. Such is given, as already enumerated, to Con- 
gress ; and the Executive is clothed with the chief command of the 
Army and Navy, and of the Militia of the several States, when in 
actual service^ and with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoints 
all the necessarv subordinate functionaries. 

The general welfare, as embracing a permanent and uniform cur- 
rency — the general adjustment of weights and measures — the safe 
transmission of intelligence, and the encouragement of science and 
useful inventions, called for the action of the National Grovemment 
on these subjects, as comprehending the whde country, and which 
could not be profitably limited to the territorial boundaries of the 
respective States. Otherwise one State might have one standard of 
value, different from that of her adjoining sisters, and a different 
coinage, leading continually to the confusion and embarrassment of 
internal trade and commerce ; and the spirit of invention and the 
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creations of genius, would languish and perish, without a more gen- 
eral fostering care, than that which could be afforded by State legis- 
lation. 

The establishment of Post Roads, running through all the States, 
from one extreme of the union to the other, and in every direction to 
every city, town, village and hamlet, was demanded, not only by the 
general welfare, but also essential to the common defense ; and is a 
power, which could not be conveniently entrusted to conventional 
arrangements, between sovereign States ; uncertain as to doratfon, 
and liable to continued misunderstanding and interruption. 

Our mtemal seas, when the constitution was formed, were thenhxii 
partially explored — the population on their borders, sparse and scat- 
tered, and, with the exception of Lake Ontario, figured four in num- 
ber, on the ill defined maps of that day — known practically but \» 
few; and, our great rivers — now the boundaries between States, and 
States and foreign nations, were distant in the midst of a wilderness. 
Yet, it can be readily conceived, that with the twofold motive of the 
ccMnmon defense and the general welfare prompting thereto, the es- 
tablishment of post-roads, and the duty to support armies, and pro- 
vide and maintain a Navy, does warrant the Government of the 
Union, to form and improve harbors on the Northern Lakes, clear 
the National Rivers of obstacles obstructing their navigation, and 
make great national thoroughfares leading through States, as*may be 
deemed necessary for postal purposes, as well as for the transporta- 
tion of the munitions of warfare. 

To preserve to posterity the blessings of liberty, that great vyrit of 
human freedom, called the writ of Habeas Crrpus, was secured, and 
its suspension inhibited, except in cases of invasion or rebellion, and 
as demanded by the public safety. The offence of treason was not 
left to judicial construction, but specifically defined; and although 
the power was given to declare the punishment, yet that punishment 
was limited to the guilty, whose crime worked no corruption of blood 
in the innocent descendants. 

Two years subsequent to the adoption of this constitution, certain 
amendments, or rather additions, were proposed by Congress, and 
adopted by the requisite number of States, These have especial 
reference to the preservation of the liberty of the citizen, and em- 
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brace religious liberty, the liberty of speech and of the Press; the 
right of peaceably assembling together, and petitioning the govern- 
ment for redress of grievances; the right to keep arms; the prohibi- 
tion of search warrants; the right of jury trial, and the right of all 
accused of crime to the privilege of unoppressive bail, and not to be 
subjected to any cruel or unusual punisment. 

Such, then, is the Fundamental Law of the United States, appro- 
priately termed in the instrument, " The Union," an appellation full 
of meaning, and constitutionally expressive of its most prominent 
feature, namely, that the Oovemment is in itself an unity encompassing 
owe people, and having in view their safety, liberty, protection and 
happiness. For six and a half decades, it has breasted the stormy 
vicissitudes incident to two foreign wars, two civil insurrections, the 
mighty conflict of antagonist sectional interests, and the demise of 
two chief magistrates, with the consequence of the Executive power 
descending npon one, who had ;iot been selected by the people by 
the people for the high station. States have threatened nullification, 
and portentous clouds from time to time seemed to rise above the 
horison, ominous of civil discord and strife; yet unimpaired by the 
peril to which it was exposed, *' The Union^^ has continued, like a 
tempest- tost bark under safe pilotage, outriding the storm at midnight,, 
forasmuch as the wise helmsman keeps his eye on the distant light- 
house; or like the sun, as the winds have driven the clouds from be- 
fore him, pursuing with renewed refulgence, his course of light and 
glory. " The UnioyC^ — the phrase has magic power. It is the shib- 
boleth of safety, and rallies not party, but the county to its rescue. 
It governs the affections and controls the will of every American. 
Its proud ensign, with its revolutionary stripes and constellation TiXAo 
of thirty-one white stars, marshals and leads the American soldier 
in battle and to victory, and as a sure shield, protects the American 
citizen wherever his life or liberty may be endangered; whether at 
the capitol of the Aztecs, or the seat of the Caesars — whether 
in the midst of a Parisian mob, or under the jurisdiction of the Cres- 
cent 

Forever may its ample folds float beloved and honored, in the north* 
and in the south; on lakes and seas; in the valley and on the moun- 
tain top; from barracks and fortification; in Maine and Califonua;, 
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in New Mexico and Oregon; exhibiting everywhere the power and 
the duty of the Union, to protect and defend all and erery part of 
diis yast and increasing Republican Empire. 

From the remarks already made, in relation to the powers and lim- 
itations of this government, the rights of the American Cktizen, are so 
clearly inferable as to forbid now their specific recital. His personal 
liberty — his right of property — his political voice in Oovemmenl — are 
prominently spread forth throughout the fundamental law, admitting 
of no doubt — no uncertainty — and needing no discussion. The electire 
franchise is general, restricted only by minority in age, and the salu- 
tary provisions of naturalization, necessary to educate the emigrant 
in the principles, duties and spirit of American Citizenship. The 
'Government being one of moral power and not entirely of physical 
force — the dominion of the ballot box — and not the bayonet, — ^looks 
alone to intelligent public opinion, to sustain its administration of the 
law, and preserve the trust created for ages yet to come. 

The dtiti/ of the citizen arises from this consideration, and the sol- 
emn sanctions of the constitution. Allegiance and protection are 
reciprocal. The power which protects is justly entitled to the fealty 
of the protected. All citizens are under the obligatbn of this duty. 
The oath prescribed in the last section but one, is not only escpressly 
binding upon the conscience of the officials of the government and 
its naturalized citizens, who are alike obligated — ^but it is impliedly 
assumed by all, in or out of office, native or naturalized. It presup- 
poses knowledge and an approval of the instrument. It is to *^8up» 
porV* the constitution. "To support" is to maintain, to uphold, to 
vindicate, to defend, as the foundation supports an edifice, as pillars 
support the dome of a temple, by united strength and cordial co-op- 
eration. **To support" the constitution, as the chief duty of Amer- 
ican citizenship, is not merely to abstain from the actual violation of 
its provisions, but to give the whole system, your voice, your coun- 
tenance, your aid, your active friendship. And this is the more in- 
tjumbent, as the instrument provides for alteration and amendment, 
as the progress of the age may suggest, or necessity may require. 
In yielding this support, the honest American citizen will cultivate and 
encourage obedience to the laws, cheerfully submit to the constitution- 
al authority, and seek light from all available sources, to enable him 
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to exercise intelligently the high privilege of the elective franchise, 
the fear of God, sovereign like, without favor or affection, but with 
an eye single to the welfare of the country, and the perpetuation of 
the liberty he enjoys. 

Disseminate, then, every where, a love for, and a knowledge o^ 
the Government under which we live — let its blessings and its priv- 
ileges be made known — let aU contribute to support, and not deBtroy 
— and, far distant will be the day, when the light of obe star will be 
dimpied, or blotted out from our National standard. 



TEACHSRS INSTITUTE. 

In pursuance of the following announcement, a Teachers Institute 
succeeded the exercises of the dedication. 

CIRCULAR. 

DEDICATION OF STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AND TEAGHER's INSTITUTE, AT 

YPSILANTI. 

Gpfice OP Sup't op Public Instruction, 
Lansing, Jrdy, 1852. 

The Board of Education of the State of Michigan, announce to 
the people and teachers of the State, that the Normal School Build- 
ing being completed, will be dedicated with appropriate ceremonies, 
to the purposes for which it was designed by the Act of the Legist 
lature, viz: For the instruction of persons, both male andfemale, in 
the art of teaching, and all the yarious branches that pertain to a 
good Common School Education; also, to give instruction in the Me- 
chanic arts, and in the arts of husbandry, and agricultural chemis- 
try; in the fundamental laws of the United States, and in what re- 
gards the rights and duties of citizens, on the 5th day of October 
next, at 10 o'clock, A. M. The dedicatory exercises proper, and 
conferring the appointment of Principal of the Normal School, by 
the President of the Board. Dedicatory address by Hon. John D« 
Pierce. 

The permanent opening of the Institution for the reception of pu- 
pils, will be preceded by the holding of a Teacher's Institxtte, at the 
Normal School, for four weeks successively after the dedication, (5th 
of Oct,) and while citizens, parents and friends of Education are in- 
vited to attend and participate, the Teachers of the Primary Schools 
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of the State are specially expected to attend. The exercises at the 
Institute will be free of expense to the Teachers, and it is expected 
that arrangements vr\[\ be made with the officers of the Central and 
Southern Railroads, to extend to them the adrantages of red»ced 
rates of fare. Notice of this will be given in due season. It is re- 
quested of the Teachers of the Primary Schools, that if oonTenient, 
they will at an early day forward to this office the names of all such 
as may be expected to attend the Institute, to enable the Board the 
better to perfect their arrangements before the opening. Arrange- 
ments are expected to be made to accommodate all who attend, with 
as little expense to them as possible. Lectures will be delirered four 
eyenings of each week, by distinguished gentlemen and educators, 
among which will be embraced the following subjects: The art of 
Teaching; the Mechanic Arts; the arts of Husbakdrt ahd Ag- 
ricultural Cbsmistry; the Fundamental Laws oe thx Ujoteo 
States; the Rights and Duties of Citizens; Female Education; 
Physical Education, <fec., &c. These will be in addition to the 
practical daily Lectures of the course. 

The Institute will be under the direction of Mr. A. S. Welch, 
(late of the Jonesville Union School, a graduate of the State Uni- 
versity, and Principal of the Normal School.) The Order of Exer- 
cises will be found upon the following page. 

The opening address to the Teachers and Members of the Insti- 
tute, will be delivered by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
when the design of the State Normal School, and the views of the 
Board of Education, in relation to the adaptation of the Institution 
to the wants of the State, and its power to meet practically the ex- 
pectation and hopes of the people, will be considered. The friends 
of Education in Michigan, embracing the whole body of the people 
are invited to give their aid and presence, so far as they can, to the 
occasion. 

FRANCIS W. SHEARMAN, 
Shgft of Pub, Instruction, and Sec'y of Board qfUdtication, Ex, Offido, 
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The Institute was attended for three weeks by two hundred 
and fifty teachers of the State, at the Normal School Building* 
A Teachers' Institute is a temporaryNormal School. Unlike a 
Nonnal School, howeyer, it has not permanent instructors; — 
but has for its teachers^ the most experienced and eble men who 
can be obtained from the ranks of the profesMoo, either at home 
er from abimd, wh« conduct its. exercises after the most mod- 
em and i^prored methods of teaching. The State Normal 
Scheol is a fixed institution. The Teachers' Institute is migratory in 
its character. It may be held at bmj locaUty and in any section, and 
the Normal School is expected to supply its instructors in the future. 
Teachers, thoroughly trained in the Normal School, will be expected 
to go out from the walls of that Institution, attend the exercises of 
tibe Institutes held at rarious pcunts in the State from time to time, 
and thus, Tirtually carry throiq[hout the State, and to the doors of 
the people of each section of the State — the blessings and adranta- 
ges of the permanent Nonnal School In this light they are viewed 
as most valuable auxiliaries to the Normal School, attracting not on- 
ly the attention of the public by adding to its common stock of knowl- 
edge by means of the daily exercises, discussion and debates upon 
educational and kindred subjects, but also a constant accession of 
pupils. In the eastern and middle sections of our country, in Mass- 
achusetts, Gonnectieuti New York, and in Ohio, they are recognized 
as amongst the most important means of educational advancement 
The more general objeet of these organizations is the advancement 
of knowledge on all subjects connected with the Teacher's vocation. 
To secure this object, various means are employed. Familiar lectures 
are given and free diseassio|| had upon the branches of study usually 
taught in our primary schools, and the best methods of imparting in* 
struction. The most approved theories, practices and methods of 
conducting the schools are practically examined, illustrated and ap- 
plied in the exercises. 

The teachers who assemble together, place themselves volunta- 
rily in the attitude of pupils — willing and ready to be taught, and to 
receive instruction from each other, and from their temporary, but 
able and experienced instructors. They review in the most orderly 
but familiar manner, the branches of study which they teach in the 
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schools — Arithmetic, (Geography, Grammar, Physiologyt History, 
&o., &c», and learn the methods of teaching, which hare reoei?ed 
the approval of the best and most enlightened educators, and which 
marie the present age of progress and advancement The beat methods 
of school discipline are taught as at the Nonnal SchooL The de- 
sign of the Teacher's Institnte in this respect^ is to fnmiah a modd 
for the teachers, by which they are best enabled to govern and con- 
duct their own schools. Thns, every teaeher in the ftate who has 
not heretofore enjoyed the means, or the opportunities of impiormg 
and perfecting himdclf or herselC in the art of teaching* and of im- 
parting knowFedge to youth, learns by association and contaet with 
others of more experience, and who have possessed greater adTanta^ 
ges, or have more natural aptitudes for the vocation, hk &r hur cmh 
true potiiion in the scale of enlightened and good eduoatora» and 
makes improvement accordingly. Thus the primal^ schoole are & 
rectly and greatly benefitted, and the benefits of Normal School 
training more generally and widely diffused. This great object is 
thus accomplished, and that too, with an economy, attainable in as 
other way. The best and most experienced teachers of the country; 
the professors in our colleges; men of science, for the most part af- 
ford their valuable service free of expense, or at a small expense* 
either to the State or to the teachers. Upon this principle the fint 
State Teacher's Instxtute was held at the State Normal Sohodi 
building, in October, 1852. The following is a catalogue of the 

INSTRUCTORS OF THE INSTITUTE FOR 186j«. 



Mr. A. S. Welch, Principal of the Normal School. 

Miss A. C. Rogers, Teacher of Fem^e Department N. S. 

Prod Charles Davies, of New York, Instructor in Mathematics. 

O Jackson, Lecturer on Mathematics. 

Prof. S. H. Douglass, of Mich. University, Natural Sciences. 

Dr. E. Andrews, M D., " « Physiology. 

Dr. C. Cutler, of Mass., " ** ** 

Hon. Charles D. Swan, Boston, Elocution. 

EYENINQ LECTURES. 



Lectures were delivered during the evening sessions, as follows 
Professor Davies, upon the responsibility of Teachers. 
" Welch, upon Physical Science. 
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Rev. H. N. Strong, upon Femiskle Education. 

D. Bethune Duffield, E q , tb« Teacher's Mission. 

K C. W like r E 4., Natural Sciences. 

Geo. Davis, Esq., Mu^ic 

F. W. Sh( arman, Relati m of Normal School to the Teaobare. 

Hon. Charles D. Swao, Duties of the Teacher. 

CATAItOOUE OF TEACHERS. 



QenAemefa'H yames. 



Philetus Austin, Bli^i^fielcL Harry Jewitt, Novi. 
C. J. Armstrong, Gidle^'s S^a^op. John G. Lemmop, Dexter. 

C. S. Armstrong, Jackson. Jobn O. Miller, London. 

Wm. Allen, yp^?lanti. Wm. A. Martin, ifpsilanti. 

J. K B itemao, Teciimseh. J. D. M Her, do 

C. B. Boyce, Ypsilanti. Cicero Newel, do 

Christopher Bateman, Deerfield. B. B. Northrop, Detroit. 



Seth A. Beden, Lapeer. 
Horace Bell, Homer. 
Edmund Blood, Dexter. 
M. C. Beardsley, Ypsihnti. 
Wm. M. Barnum, Medina. 
Edwin Burt, Ypsilanti. 
J. S. Blodgett, do 
Henry Burk, do 
Loomis Cross, do 
Francis Clark, Tecnmseh. 
D. B. Carpenter, Belle?ille. 
Cholett Cady, Wayne. 
James H. Cayvett, Lapeer. 
James K Crane, Blissfield. 
Henry Cheerer, Ypsilanti. 
Chas. E. Crane, Blissfield. 
Wm. Campbell, Augusta. 
S. M. Chapman, Tecumseh. 
G. E. Dudley, Jonesville. 
Fitaroy Bellows, Climax. 
Cyrus Farley, Lock Station. 
Andrew M. Felt, Flaahing^ 



E. R. A L wood. Union City. 
Francis M, Palmer, Clinton. 
Stephen D. Ross, Lock Station. 
E. F. Rassel, do 

Henry J. Burghardt, Burghart. 
Rev. S. Read, Ypsilanti. 
Charles Rexford, do 
Edward L. Russel, Ridgeway. 
Charles D. Richards, Pittsfiekl. 
Henry RuthrufiP, Superior, 
Lyman Sweet, Dundee. 
Alcmto Shumway, Clinton. 
W. L. Smith, Scipio Center. 
J. W, Sill, Jonesville. 
James W. Stark do 
John H. Slought, Grand Blane. 
Elias Smith, Plymouth. 
Isaac Stowe, Biddle Town. 
H. B. Thayer, Northville. 
Myers J. Vincent, Lock Station. 
A. Williams, Yi^\\aXL>i. 
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a M. Fuller, YpsilantL 
Hiram Farrand, North ville. 
James Qilluly, Brighton. 
John Gilluly. do 
Williaoi Gallowaj, Leonidas. 
William S. Bishop, Borr Oak. 
W. W. GoAE; Blissfield. 
Keal O. Heam, Green Oak. 
B. W. Huston, Ypsilanti. 
F. Hodge, Redford. 
Charles Howe, Buchanan. 
E. Hodge, Redfield. 
T. J. Hiller, Lake Ridge. 
John Homer, Ypsilanti. 
DaTid Holden, Ypsilanti. 
J. Hubbell, Ann Arbor. 



S. Wood, Dexter. 
Ezra N. Whipple, Bellerille. 
Albert Wilkinson, Novi. 
J. S. Miller, do 

Otis B. Waters, Clarkston. 
Thomas Wrigbt, Plainfield, 
M. P. Wallace, YpsUanli. 
Marcus Lane, do 

M. D. Osborne, Nankin. 
Alfred W. Holmes, Northrille. 
H. M. Utiley, do 

Jas. A. McKnight, YpsQanti. 
W. A. McKee, Deerfield. 
Wm. E. Cheeyer, Ypailanti. 
Ezra D. Rumsey. 
Wm. L. Bishop, Lock Station. 



Ladies^ Barnes. 



Martha B. Morton, Ypsilanti. 
Eunice M. Moiton, do 
Charlotte K Howe, Niles. 
C. P. Hackett, Plymouth. 
Sarah C. Harper, Livonia Center. 
Mary A. Matthews, Coldwater. 
Margaret Champion, do 
Martha McKnight, Somerset. 
Emily L. Smith, Big Beaver. 
S. Adaline Brodner, Dearborn. 
Mary Farriman, Plymouth. 
Cordelia Rumley, Felt's P. 0. 
Lois Druse, Ypsilanti. 
Eliza Crane, do 
Esther E. Beardsley, Troy. 
Jenny Fife, Litchfield. 
Ann Fife, do 

Delia Kellogg, do 
Julia A. Bacon, Ypsilanti 
Sarah Van Ness, Litchfield. 



Marion Burnet, Deerfield. 
Irena C. Farley, liock Station. 
Oliva Ross, do 

Sarah J. Polhemus, Clarkstom 
Eliza Hammond, Hillsdale. 
Margaret Giluly, Brighton. 
Mary Dickiss, Bellville. 
Maria E. Scripture, Ypsiland. 
L. C. Francis, do 

Elmira Taylor, Dexter. 
Georgians Warner, Webster. 
Harriet Culver, York. 
EUenox Hammond, YpsilantL 
S. A. Whitman, Springport 
Francis White, Northville. 
Augusta Pettingale do 
S. M. Cox, Ann Arbor. 
Julia Hathaway, Sylvania, Ohio. 
Mary E. Bell, Climax. 
Mary Hammond, Ypsilanti. 
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Elitha Breckenbridgey latchfield. 
M. Willis, do 

0. D. Loomis, Ypsilanti. 

Sarah Loomis, do 

Helen Norris, do 

Frances Baccm, do 

Mary Martin, do 

Caroline Martin, do 

Lois Hewett, do 

Helen Skinner, do 

Emma Champion, do 

Marion Hewett, do 

Mary Lake, do 

Ellen Burt, do 

M. J. Fuller, do 

Martha Boyle, do 

Sarah A. Easton, do ^ 

Mary E. Covert, do 

Frances M. Taft, do 

Mary Ferrier, do 

Margaret Rollo, do 

Catharine McKein, do 

Ann H. Pattison, do 

Julia A. Jaynes, do 

AJzina Morton, do 

M. E. Chase, do 

Louisa Waldron, do 

Andelusia Morton, do 

Lucy L. Nicols, do 

Maria E. Scripture, do 

L. C. Frances, do • 

Elenor Hammond, do 

Mary Hammond, do 

Alice Colby, do 

Jenny H. Vaughn, do 

Sarah L. Fosgate, do 

Ajma A. Colby, do 



Caroline Russel, Eidgeway. 
Alice Colby, Ypsilanti. 
Emeline Wheeler, Teoumseh. 
Betsey Fisher, Tecumseh. 
Mary Walker, Base Lake. 
Mary J. Carpenter, BelleyiUe. 
J. Crown, do 

Evelyn Felt, Flushing. 
Melissa Fowler, Hillsdale. 
Rachel Chamber, Teevmseh. 
Martha Ganong, do 

L. Kenney, Webster. 
Chloe B. Burnett, Livingston. 
Emma C. Sickles, Howell. 
Sarah J. Case, Rochester. 
Sarah A. Barker, Clinton. 
Sarah S. Foagate, Ypsilaiiti. 
Mattie Crawford, Dexter. 
Ann A. Colby, Ypsilanti. 
Mary J. Delay, do 
Addie Perry, do 

Frank L. Andrews, do 
& D. Weioh, do 

J. Billings, do 

Eliza J. Allen, do 

Miranda Graves, do. 
Julia Stone, Troy, 
Louisa Bugbee, Ypsilanti. 
Elizabeth Daniels, Troy. 
E. K. Burt, Ypsilanti. 
Charlotte A. King, Jackscm. 
Maria L. Reed, do 

M. E. Todd, do 

E. S. Reed, do 

L. M. McBride, Milan. 
M. Fuller, Ypsilanti 
Caroline Toms, York. 
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Mary J. Delaj, Ypsilanti. 
El'zi J. Allfn, do 

Louisa Backbee, do 
Miranda Grares, do 
M. Fuller, do 

Eliza Reed, do 

L. Billings, do 

Addie Perry, do 

Frank L. Andrews, do 
Augusta 0. Durfee, Plymouth. 
C. M. Clayton, do 

S. E. Clayton, do 

H. A. Sessions, do 

E. A. Brown, Nankin. 
M. J. Wilder, do 
Caroline Homer, Ypsilanti. 
Harriet Chase, do 

Louisa Waldron, do 
Abyna Morton^ do 
Andelusia Morton, do 
Lucy L. Ficholsy do 
Harriet P. Beardsley, Troy. 
Emeline Tibbets, Blissfield. 



Eliza Reedi Ypi^ilanti. 

H. Brown, Rawsonyille. 

Sarah H i.me-', North ville. 

Eliza Win-, St. Clair. 

Marv E. Case, Clinton. 

B. K Shaw, Northville. 

Raohel J. Lambert, Livonia. 

Helen Frasier, South Nankin. 

T. — . Morton, Ypsilauti. 

Eleanor Grares, do 

Examia Williams, do 

Maiy E. Crippeo, do 

Maria Hodgf , Bedford. 

Jenny Dodge, Ypsilanti 

Caroline Yost, do 

Emma Fnirchild, do 

Per<i^ Cross, do 

M^ry A Brown, do 

Lucy C. Fairbank, Linden. 

Maria Thayer, Northville. 

Ruby A. Brown, Ypsilanti. 

B. Stiles, Ceresco. 

Mary A. Underwood, S. Na&kb. 
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The following resolutions were adopted by the Teachers at the close 
of the Insiitute : 

Whereas, The subject of education in this State has until recently 
suffered from the apathy of many of its friends, while the pnblic 
generally have neglected to give it that attention which its importance 
so imperiously demands ; and 

Whereas, The efforts of Teachers have heretofore been made un- 
der many discouragements arising from a want of system and co-op- 
eration among themselves; therefore 

Resolved, That we as teachers, look upon the present educational 
moven\ent as the dawning of a brighter day, and that we shall return 
to our homes and our labors confident that Michigan will not fail to 
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complete what this iK>ble building and this numerous gathering of 
teachers testify she has already begun — but that she will provide for 
the instruction of those who are to train her infant sons and daugh . 
ters as generously as she has already provided for the culture of her 
sons in her munificently endowed University. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to Hon. F. W. Shearman, and 
through him to the State, for the gift of his able and instructive report 
and that we shall not soon forget the interest he has manifested to- 
wards us and the encouragement we have received at his hand. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this Institute have throughout 
been ably, efficiently and profitably conducted, and that its design 
has been fully realized. 

Resolved^ That we tender our ihanks to Prof. A. S. Welch for his 
constant and laborious efforts to render the proceedings of the Insti- 
tute interresting and profitable, and that we carry with us a high 
appreciation of his endowments as a man, and hia ability as a teacher. 

Resdved, That the disinterested services of Prof. Davies justly 
entitle him to our lasting gratitude and well wishes, and that our re- 
spect for him as a man is only equalled by our regard for him as a 
mathematician. 

Resolved^ That we are under lasting obligations to Drs. Cutter and 
Andrews, Pro£ Douglass, Messrs. Newbery, Strong, Duffield, Walker, 
Davy, Jackson, Tindell, Irving and Swan, for their valuable services 
which contributed to render the exercises of the Institute interesting 
and profitable. 

Resdvid, That the thanks of the Institute are due to the clei*gy- 
men of Ypsilanti, by whose presence ne have been encouraged, and 
to whom we are indebted for their daily prayers and religious exer- 
cises. 

Resolved, That we acknowledge our great obligations to the citi- 
zens of Ypsilanti, ''under whose hospitable roofs and around whose 
fire-sides we have been permitted to gather and enjoy the gratifica- 
tion of sitting under the shadow of these classic walls." 

At this session of the Institute was formed a 

STATE TEACHER'S ASSOCIATION, 
Of the proceedings of which the following is a record: 
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YpfliLAim. Oct 18th, 1858. 

At a meeting of the Teachers oi the State of Miehigan, conrened 
to attend the first State Teacher's Institute, Mr. Clark wn eleeled 
Chairman, and Mr. J. M. B. Sill, Secretary. 

A report from the committee on the Teacher's Assooiatioii was 
called for. 

At the request of sereral in attendance, Mr. A. S. Welch beva fariefj 
explained the object and design of a State Teacher's AssocialioB. 

Mr. J. K Bateman then introduced the following preamble and 
resolution, which after a brief discussion was adopted: 

Whereas, The cause of education in this State demands d&deat 
organization to advance its various interests, and to secure grealsr 
harmony and concert of action among its friends; therefore 

Besohed, That we who subscribe our names to this resohitkiii, 
hereby form ourselves into a State Teacher's Assoeiation, which ahaD 
be auxiliary to the Superintendent of Public Instruction aad the 
State Normal School. 

A motion to instruct the Secretary to append the names of the 
members of the Institute was carried. 

The following resolution was ofiPered and adopted: 

Resolved, That any teacher may become a member of this Asso- 
ciation by sending his or her name and address to the Recording 
Secretary, 

The House then adopted the following resolution: 

Besdved, That a board of officers be elected, consisting of one 
President, two Vice Presidents, one Treasurer, one BecordUng 
Secretary, one Corresponding Secretary, — ^to continue in office until 
the adoption of a constitution. 

A motion to appoint a committee of five to nominate officers for the 
association was carried. 

Messrs. Williams, Wallace, Huston, Sweet and Galloway, were 
chosen such committee. 

On motioB, the following names were added: 

Misses Bacon, Morton and Loomis. 

The committee on nominations reported and were discharged. 

The election of officers then took place according to nominations, 
as follows: 
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President — M&. A. S. Welch. 

Vice Presidents — Miss A. C. Rogers, Mr. H. B. Thayer. 

Recording Secretarj — Mr. John Horner. 

Corresponding Secretary — Mr J. M. B. Sill. 

Treasurer — Mr. Hbnrt Chesyer. 

A committee of three was then elected, consisting of the President* 
Corresponding Secretary, and Mr. J. K Bateman, who were instmet- 
ed to draft a constitution, and to report at first convention of the 
Association in 1853. 

Adjourned to meet at the call of the President. 

Ypsilanti, Oct. 18th, 186t. 

The Chair stated that the object of the meeting was the election 
of committees, to report on the yarious topics connected with the in- 
terests of the association. The following committees were then 
elected: 

Committee on the best manner of teaching Elenaentary Read- 
ing — Miss A. C. Rogers, Miss Bacon, and Miss Holmes. 

On School Visitation — ^Messrs. Cay vette, Hodge and Beden. 

On Composition and Declamation — ^Messrs, Sill, Wheeler and 
Vincent. 

On the expediency of holding a Common School Celebration en 
the fifth of October, 1853 — ^Messrs. Farrand, Beden, and Miss Rns« 
sell 

On best method of teaching Geography — ^Messrs. Miller, Sweet, 
and Miss Kellogg. 

On giving Rewards in School — Messrs. H^uner, Farley, and Miss 
Fisher. 

On Penmanship in Schools — Misses McKim, Burnett and Barker. 

On teaching Vooal Music in Sohools^-Misses Holmes, Russell aod 
Thayer. 

On bestmethod of Elementary Grammar — Messrs. Welch, Beards- 
ley, and Miss Rogers. 

On Orthography and Phonography — ^Messrs. Bateman, Gilluly, 
and Wallace. 

On Wages of Female Teachers — Misses Farley, Loomis, and Mr. 

SilL 

16 
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On Regular Attendance in School — ^Messrs. HostoA, VinoeAt and 
Armstrong. 

Voted, to lay a tax of 25 eonts on each memhar of Aflioeiatioa» to 
de&ay incidental expenses. 

Voted, that a committee of three be be elected to obtain Leetnr> 
era for the Association at its next convention. 

Sleeted, Messrs. Reed, Cheever and Welch. 

Adjourned, to meet at the call of the President 

JOHN HORNBB, 

The Institute closed with addresses by the President to the Teach- 
ers, and by Miss Rogers, who has been appointed Assistant Prind- 
pal of the Female Department of the Normal School. 



AN ADDRESS 

Ddivered bef<yre the State Teachers' Institute, held at the NomuilSckoi 
ai TpsUanti, Mich., October 1852, by A, S. Welch, A. M,^ 
fed of the State Normal School. • 

WHAT CONSTITUTSS THE TRUJB TRAOHSR? 



The wants of society, whenever it has emerged Arom the gloom of 
barbarism, have given origin to various and distinct pursuits. Wher- 
ever the condition of man has been elevated, there has inevitable 
necessity created the physician and the philosopher, the lawyer aid 
the statesman. And for these and similar departments of labor, a 
rigid preparatory course of study and discipline has been juaUy 
deemed indispensable. 

The disciple of Esculapius must fully comprehend the complicated 
laws of the human frame-work — must be skilled in the mysteries of 
diagnosis and prognosis before he can safely administer pill or potion 
as specifics for disease. And in days of old, when men sought for 
idea] purity rather than practical worth — when philosophy was made 
a distinct pursuit for the intellectual and high-minded, before men 
ventured to teach its dogmas in the market, they dwelt long under 
the porch, or walked in the groves of the academy, listening to the 
accents of wisdom from the lips of such teachers as Zeno and Plata* 
They bad a wise notion in those days, that the Teacher, before he 
instructs his pupils to soar, should be full-fledged himself. 
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Amd eyen in those days of hot-bed development, the Statesman, it 
is thought, should have studied the principles of government — should 
understand their adaptation to the wants of society — should know 
something more, in short, than the mere art of ready declamation 
from the stump t and the lawyer, before he can have much practical 
acquaintance with John Doe and Richard Roe, must have made 
some preparatory display before the justice — must at least hare 
yawned away two or three years of his life over the precepts of 
Blackstone, and Chitty, and Kent. 

All this is as it should be. Every department of mental labor has 
its peculiar duties, and whatever may be said of those gifts of genius, 
which adapt their possessor to a particular pursuit, still these duties^ 
can never be performed with eminent success without a careful ante- 
cedent analysis of the principles from which they spring. 

This &ct men generally have recognized, and accordingly the pul- 
pit and the bar are inaccessible except through the ordeal of a rigid 
examination. ' 

But what a strange anomaly is presented when we look at the 
Teacher's profession. 

His test of qualification is the signature of men, who, from the 
nature of their pursuits, cannot generally be either accurate as schol- 
ars or familiar with the wants of the School-room, and whose certifi. 
cate is, too often, the certain result of a few formal interrogatories* 
Yet, are bis labors less important in their results upon society? Has 
his office less dignity who gives to immortal mind its moulding? Is 
his sphere contracted who has for his field of labor the mental 
world? 

In this age of rapid changes, of thrilling events, of influences tell- 
ing like an electric shock upon society, has he, say you, who forms- 
the character of the thinker and the acter, a work of minor mo- 
ment? 

Yet it has come to pass that the Teacher's profession, though one 
of the highest and the noblest, presents a most motley assemblage^ 
exhibiting every shade of moral character, every variety of manner, 
every possible degree of mental attainment. The ploughman may 
abandon the plough and assume the badge of the pedagogue. The 
woodman may wield alternately th^ axe and ferrule. The young; 
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female may pass as a teacheri those few intennediate years when 
mind is in the chrysalis state between the girl and the womaOy aai 
leare in the school-room her own careless, ^inaccurate habits, nenr 
to be eradieated; and the student of incipient manhood* whose finia- 
oial resources are low, reluctantly dropping his books, would fitt 
betake himself as a temporary relief, to the Teachers Tooation, aid 
while replenishing his empty pockets, stamps his crude hasty impreM 
upon susceptible mmds — an impress which must tell in its influenoe 
upon the character of the citizen, for time — ^upon the soml, for etemilj. 
There has been, and is still to some extent, in our ranks, sueh a g^ 
ring want of true refinement — so much pretension without merit— 
pomposity of manner without purity of taste — so much self esteem 
without solid attainment, that ne wonder the term school tnoMter is coor 
nected with associations which partake by no means of the suhlinM. 
The spurious dignity and affectation of learning which he sometimes 
assumes, are graphically set forth in that inimitable old poem, the. 
'» Deserted Village:" 

« A man soTcre he was and stern to Tien , 

I knew him well and everj truant knew, 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 

The day's disaster in his morning £u^, 

Full well they laughed with cotmterfeited glee 

At all his Jokes, for many a joke had he, 

Full well the busy whisper circling round, 

Coareyed the dismal tidings when he frowned. 

Tet he was kind or if seyerc in aught. 

The lore he bore to learning was in fiiult: 

The village all dedarod how much he knew, 

'T was certain he could write and cipher too, 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 

And e'en the story run that he could guage. 

In arguing too the parson owned his skill. 

For e'en though Tanquished he could argue still, 

While words of wond'rous length and thundering sound 

Amaied the gazing rustics ranged around, 

And still they gazed and still the wonder grew. 

That one small head could carry all he knew." 

Yet it is a subject for congratulation that this state of things is 
gradually changing; that the importance of increased facilities for 
the training of the teacher, is catching the public eye ; that we hare 
among us many bright ornaments to letters and learning — many lofty 
examples of moral dignity and worth. We may regard the multi- 
plying of Teachers' Institutes; the establishment ef Teachers' Seat- 
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inaries, and Normal Schools in other States, and the erection of this 
noble edifice in our own, as indications highly favorable to the eleva- 
tion of OHr calling. The formation of associations throughout our 
country — the number of men of cultivated minds, who are giving 
their hearts amd lives to the cause, the wide circulation of educa- 
tional books and journals, may all be regarded as the harbingers of a 
better day. Yet, with all these, the grand work of the teacher Is yet 
to be done — not in moulding others' minds, but his own, for "the 
fault, my friends, is not in our stars, but in ourselves, if we are under- 
lings." Need we be told that tins work must be a generous self- 
cultivatiien? That the Teacher must himself be well educated? But 
what is it to be well educated? What the full significence of this 
hackneyed term? I answer, it is a healthy, harmonious development 
of the man physical, intellectual, moral. 

As that architecture is most in accordance with the principles of 
true taste which exhibits an exact correspondence of parts to the 
whole, so that manhood is the most finished which is attained by the 
symmetrical growth of the whole trinonomial being. That would 
seem to be a true system, then, which should unite in just propor- 
tion these three departments of culture and discipline. 

Yet he would be a sad ultr^ist who should hold that in the present 
state of society, such a system could in any general sense be estab- 
lished or sustained. From the circumstances of some parents, and 
the ignorance of others, the early physical training of chil .ren is 
almost necessarily unsystematic and careless. Mothers oppressed 
with household cares, send their little ones, as a relief, to the teach- 
er, and that, too» at a time when nothing can compensate for the 
want of a' mother's attention. The school room is perverted to a nur- 
sery, where hard seats, unnatural postures, and long sittings, too often 
sow in infancy, the seeds of future disease. Others, in after years, 
are subjected to a hazardous change of life, by sending them from 
homes, where they have had adequate exercise, to the boarding school 
or the academy,, where strong influences are concentrated to secure 
intellectual growth, while physical education is utterly neglected* 
And aft^er years of hard solitary toil for literary excellence, the poor 
student often finds too late that the only condition for usefulness to 
the world, nnd enjoyment to himself, is a sound mind in a sound 
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body. The world is beginDing to learn that a great portion ci its 
anfferiogs arisea from its own follies, and not from QoA'9 providenoe; 
Periodical headaches, haggard dispepsies. ourred spines, gbaitlj 
consumptionsi and a host of chronic diseases, haye ariaen, as the in* 
OTitable results of defective physical education. Like the Harpiei 
of Phineus, they are sent to torment us — the legitimate offspring of 
onr own faults, the sure scourges of violated law. 

The business of the teacher presents constant temptation toaed^- 
tary habits — to neglect of exercise in open air, which is too oftrai fol- 
lowed by one of the protean forms of indigestion, unfitting him fbf 
his labors. His relish for ordinary enjoyments is gone. Datioa, oth- 
erwise pleasant, become burthensome; trifles light as air, are aerioiis 
vexations. Testy, irritable, with a temper sourer than hia stooiaeh, 
he grows keenly sensitive to all the petty annoyances incident to Ui 
position, and soon looses that sympathy so necessary to his sueoett* 
No one is more unfit for the duties of the school-room than the 
peevish, billious, macerated dyspeptic. 

Unvarying cheerfulness, urbanity of manner, and kindness of feel- 
ing, are essential elements in the character of the true teacher. Noth- 
ing is more attractive to )he pupil than the counteDance of an inatmc- 
tor, animated with ffood will; and nothing conduces more to this state 
of mind than uniform good health. Its laws, then, we should care- 
fully study and rigidly obey; and by adequate exercise in open air, 
by regularity of bathing, of diet and rest, endeavor to preserve that 
^ound condition of body which is a great blessing to all, but indis- 
pemcMe to us. 

The true teacher will be inteUeduaUy well educated. And by 
ihis, I mean not mere mental furniture, but that mental strength 
which is acquired by discipline. I mean neither variety nor extent 
of acquirement. No mind in the present condition of science, can 
contain its technicalities, much less can it master its details. The 
assumption of universal scholarship, has become absurd. Whoever 
attempts to make his intellectual attainments co-extensive with the 
vast area of science, will diminish their depth in equal ratio, and 
finally attain only to a foppery of knowledge, more contemptible than 
the grossest ignorance. The universal scholar has become a curios- 
ity of antiquity, who lived and acted at a time when encyclopedias 
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were lees extensive. His very name is the fossil of a period that is 
past, and can never return. To be intellectuallj well educated, is 
rather to possess a systematic, well directed mental activity — that 
habit of attention and reflection which, wherever directed, enables 
the student to probe the subject — the power of close, accurate, con- 
aectttive thought. 

No amount <^ text*book knowledge, as such — no memory of 
straggling undigested facts or details— no skimming of the area of 
knowledge of whatever uort, can make the genuine scholar or the in- 
dependent thinker. It is rather by investigating the relations of facU 
and things-^hj a close scrutiny of the reasons on which opinions are 
founded — by a rigid analysis of every subject brought before his 
attention-— thst the student, at last, attains to a genuine cultivation o^ 
intellect Such a student will show no slavish reliance upon text- 
books, no servile deference to the conclusions of another — ^he has 
studied not rules, but reasons — not simply the formulas of grammar, 
but the philosophy of language — ^not Davies' mathematics, as 8uch» 
but as a systematic exhibition of truths which are founded in the re- 
lations of quantity. But farther, to secure a sy metrical develope- 
ment of intellect^ we should make propartioruxU attainments in the va- 
rious departments of knowledge. Every branch of literature con- 
tributes harmoniously to this object. Most beautiful are the corres- 
pondencies between the inner and the outer worlds — the world of mat- 
ter and the world of mind. Every di^sion of systematized knowledge, 
brings its pecuilsr quota to mental development, or rather all form in 
unison, so many avenues through which the mind can act, and by its 
own reaction, secure vigor, activity, growth. As the Gods of Mythol- 
ogy brought each his own product, to complete the armor of Hercu- 
les, so^ in a msnner, do the sciences furnish a complete mental armo- 
ry. In the study of the languages, the various inflections of grammar 
give a ready and retentive memory — its fuUness of diction — a fluen- 
cy and precision in the use of words— a quick eye for nice shades of 
meaning. Its endless permutations of structure, furnish intense ex- 
ercise to the powers of perception, lend force and clearness to style* 
derate and extend the range of thought, while its euphony and ele> 
gnnce, add those graces of mind which fit men for society and for 
vride influence. 
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The exactness of mathematioSf on the o&er band» beg^eto an ae- 
eurac J in habits of thongbt^ a power «f fixed and piokMiged attoutm 
BoUi the analytical and the mductive methodsi praatota habili^irf 
careliil reflection; and the perfect system of logic they iiiraiBli, Umk 
more than any other study to expand and strengthen &• poimiaf 
reason. The ornamental branches too, as music and drawiB^y biU 
BO subordinate place; they unfold whaterer is generova or moUe ia 
the 8oul| give delicacy of thoughti refinement of fetlfaig, a loriag 
eye for the sublime and beautiftil, and open a thouaaad aowM «( 
•loTated enjoyment. None of the great branches of kanuag^ UirBy 
could well be spared from a perfect system of mental trandiig. 

" To the scholar and loyer of knowledge,/ says an aloqiuHl wn- 
ter, '* the sciences are a harmonious broiherhood — a giMeii eiitk^ 
which he would fracture, with scarce less reluotanee^ ihrn ha wodd 
pluck from the heayenly system one of its glorious planets." Ttt 
how often, my friends, is this golden circle, fractured by a aorild^ 
short-sighted ignorance. How often is a, course of trainings whieh 
tends to produce a mental monstrosity, fixed upon from the me^ 
cenary question — "will it pay? " Will it pay ? not in high aapira* 
tions for excellence — not in wide and generous views of life-«-not in 
an exquisite perception of the beautiful, the good, and the tnie— not 
in the elevated enjoyment found in all these, but in the paltry com- 
modity of dollars and cents. 

By some, even, the eccentricity of a distorted intellect is regarded 
an index of genius. The nose of the antagonist of Sancho Paaia, 
which hid all his other features, was not in more ghastly dbpropor- 
tion. Would we nourish an exuberance of limb or feature^ until it 
amounts to deformity ? Would you fix the head of a giant apcm the 
shoulders of a dwarf ? Would you send the child to a gymnaaiuai 
where the arm should be tramed to an unseemly size, while the body 
is shriveled and shrunken ? 

As in the physical, so in the mental world, it requires a propovtiopi 
of parts to make a symetrical whole. Before we can give eflidsnt 
instruction in particular branches, we must attain to a well balanced 
intellect. Before we can make the teacher, we must develop the man. 

The true teacher, then, should remember, that it is his to educate 
the whole mind, and not merely its peculiar adaptations. AgieMbfy 
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to this view, be will aim to pursue, in their turn, the study of language, 
of mathematics, of natural science, with an equal zeal. He will dis- 
card, as well as may be, all hobbies. In every branch of learning, 
he will aim for accuracy, rather than extent of knowledge. In every 
branch of learning, he will be mindful that it is not the memory of 
words, And facts ajid/ormulas, which gives finish to scholarship, but 
a thorough investigaiion of relations and reasons. And above all, 
will he remember that a high degree of mental excellence can be at- 
tained only by systematic application — by patient, unwearied, long 
continued study. But this accuracy as a scholar, in reference to 
branches taught, is vitally essential In this regard, a thorough mas- 
tery of the subject is indispensable. 

A few failures on the part of the teacher, in any department of 
. instruction, and the confidence of the pupil, is for«ver impaired. 
This is, by no means, the most deplorable result. The loose mental 
habits of the teacher soon pervade the school-room. They are 
caught by the pupil like an infectious disease. Few, indeed, are the 
exceptions to the general truth, 'Mike preceptor, like pupil." Let the 
teacher leave no means untried to gain a full knowledge of whatever 
he teaches. Lefthat knowledge be ready, various, profound. Let 
him grasp the subject in all its principles and processes, its funda- 
znental truths and details. Let him look at it from all points of view, 
and under every angle of vision. Let him know it centre and sur- 
face, root, branch, fibre and fabric ; for there is no influence over the 
pupil more potent than that which springs from a well founded rep- 
utation for accurate and finished scholarship. 

Thus furnished with a well educated intellect, with a competent 
knowledge of the subject taught, how shall the teacher so impart 
instruction as to secure the object at which all true systems of edu- 
cation aim? I answer, in a manner which shall interest ihe pupil, 
guide him in the path to proficiency, and induce him to think for him" 
. self. On this subject, volumes might be written, and still each tea- 
cher would have his own peculiar method ; and methods are various, 
.according to the endless diversity of mental habits. Yet all true 
methods must be based on certain known laws of the human mind, 
and however different in minor particulars, must agree in certain 
points, in regard to which, a few thoughts may not be without inter- 

17 
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€8t. Nothing is now more trite and widely acknowledged, than the 
fiict that the pupil mast be interuUd before he can make any coa- 
fliderable advancement. Other means, though for a time they OMy 
seem to succeed, are, ultimately, sure to fail The only troe motiie 
for application, is the love c^f it. Compulsory study, like food with- 
out appetite, brings no healthy nutriment to the mind. The doctite 
of mere compulsion, has long since exploded. The rod, as •oiaoea- 
five to study, and the whipping post of Puritan memory, are now 
among the barbarities of the past, fiven though the pupil foroea bb 
mind to la^or through fear, his performances generally mmount to 
mere verbal recitations. To me, this is a matter of personal expe* 
rience. To this experience, I have before alluded ; but as it illat* 
trates the point in question, permit me to repeat it The reminiaeen- 
oes of my early school-boy days are melancholy. Not the wani 
sympathy and kind encouragement of a fi^eneroua teaoher, aUraetsd 
me to study. Fear chilled the curiosity which the elementa of sn^ 
ence naturally awaken in the child. The terrors of the rod were my 
only incentives to mental effort ; and its most cogent applicaliai 
was sure to follow a failure in verbatim recitation. Under auch au- 
spices, I was soon able to repeat one of those clumsy old tezt-booki 
on English grammar, from fly-leaf to finis, without a single mistake. 
I trammeled my memory with a multitude of words, of whose si^- 
ficance I knew little and cared less. I sung, with perfect readiness, 
a host of numbered rules, whose principles were a profund aeoret, 
and of whose application, I had not the remotest suspicion. And it 
was not till years afterward that I knew a preposition from apronoua. 
Now, if this teacher had dropped the text- book, and kindly told me, 
in the simplest language, that the names of all objecU around-^-ntf 
the chair, with its brokoa legs — of the desk, carved with many a 
caricature of himself — of the paper wads pendant from the ceiling-^ 
of the old clock, that ticked the livelong day upon the shelf — that the 
name of each of these was a noun; with the proper encouragemMit 
to choose examples of it for myself, I should soon have been able to 
point out this part of speech, whenever I found it Then, ^by those 
simple methods of exhibiting truth, by the use of examples, which 
never fail to attract the child, 1 should soon have learned the natuvs 
of its properties. An easy definition of the verb should have fd- 
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lowed — that it says or declares something of the noun — *'ckairs fall^* 
''docks Hck/* here fall and tick each declares sbmathing ot the noim 
it follows. And this noun is called its subject. Thus, by repetition, 
by review and re-review — by a great variety of attractive examples, 
I might soon ha<re understood the relation of subject and verb — thus 
conquering the two essential elements of an English sentence. 

Thus, step by step, through a system of careful induction, may 
the pupil be led on from the simple to the more abstract truths of 
science, until he is ready to take up the text book with a strong in- 
terest in its contents. And this induction or uniting of elements to 
form an example of the truth sought^ is the true method of giving 
instruction to the young mind. It furnishes its natural aliment 
properly prepared. It opens to the child a store-bouse of price- 
less treasures. It invests all tiresome technicalities with the ha- 
biliments of beauty. It presents a succession of novelties whiob 
stimulate curiosity and rivet his attention. The school -room is no 
longer a prison. The recitation has lost its terrors, and is a source 
of constant delight. We are so constituted that our unceasing de- 
sire is to inquire, to search, to know. Science is full of beauties, 
endless in variety, falling upon the mind like melody upon the ear or 
beautiful coloring upon the return of the eye. He is indeed a dull 
teacher who cannot find them, an unwise one who will not use them* 
The pupil, then, should commence the study of the text-book with 
some antecedent knowledge. A hard, dry nomenclature should not 
be forced upon his attention all at once, but gradually, and blended 
with whatever is alluring. The good physician hides the bitterness 
of his nostrums with those condiments which are pleasant to the pal- 
ate — why not the teacher? As far as may be, for the beginner, we 
should pluck the thorns from his pathway and strew its surface with 
flowers. But with the advanced pupil, the teacher should beware of 
teaching too much. Generally, his habits are formed, A^ attention 
is under control, daily study is as necessary as daily food, and there 
is little fear of a relapse. As the object of education is to make 
original thinkers, that method is the best, which while it leaves noth- 
ing in the recitation unsifted, elicits the most thought from the pupil 
and the least explanation from the teacher. That lesson affords the 
severest mental exercise which is mastered by unaided effort. Wring, 
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then, from his mind all you can. Explain the rest carefully, clearly. 
Encourage him to recite in his own langua^^e without the formality of 
question and answer, especially where questions are previously 
known. Questions are not arranged on the margin of text books for 
the true tertcher, but for the drone. The mistaken idea bas widely 
obtained, that when these are answered the subject is exhausted. 
Urge the pupil rather to an independent exposition of wbat he hat 
learned. Beget in him that accuracy and thoroughness which grap- 
ple with the ideas of the lesson and make them his own. Teach him 
that facts are better than fancies, that one certainty is better tban i 
thousand suspicions^ that one principle understood in all its applica- 
tions is worth scores of lessons passed over in loose recitation. Thu 
as you encouragrc him patiently to overthrow every obstacle in kv 
onward course, see that you impress him with the fact that the ^it- 
er benefit flows not from the possession of knowledge, but from that 
mental discipline which arises from his efforts to acquire it. But ip' 
tellectual qualification and didactic skill alone, are by no means 8u£S- 
cient. The teacher must possess those moral qualities which will 
give him a salutary influence in society, which secure the esteem of 
both parent and pupil, and enable him to sustain wholesonoc regula- 
tions and discipline. The teacher should look well to his reputation. 
Opinion of character among men .is somewhat like caloric, which, 
you know, in seeking its equilibrium, pervades all bodies equally. 
Essentially the same estimation of a man's capacity and worth will 
pervade the minds of all. Society soon assigns to each of its men- 
bers his position, and that position is generally a true one. Reputa- 
tion, however much it may undulate^ will at last find its Inie level 
and genuine point of rest. Especially to the teacher is it desirabit 
that that point of rest should be high, since it will enable bim i$ 
perform successfully the duties of his trust; but let him feel tbe eon- 
yiction that a reputation which has not its foundation in moral char- 
acter, is evanescent and worthless. Reputation is the shadow of the 
man — character the substance. Seek you to develop the shadow 
while the substance is meager and dwarfish? He who would inflate 
his own reputation so that it is no longer the representative of rea^ 
worth, will find that by the unerring law of mental re-action, it will 
sink as far below its true standard when imperative occasion demands 
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a genuine exhibition of the man. Let him cultivate, antecedently^ 
Bterling qualities of head and heart, and a just estimation of his 
charncter is sure to follow. But how are these qualities of the head 
and heart to be attained? I answer, my friends, in no way so sure- 
ly, as by personal piety. Whose range of observation is so narrow 
that it has not taught him how sincere piety refines and exalts the 
feelings, chastens the temper and eontributes to its evenness, subdues 
the passions to the control of judgment, in short, crushes all that is 
lew and groveling in man's nature, and developes all that is noble 
and generous? What a perfect antidote to the annoyances of the 
sohool room can be found in the graces of the Christian. These the 
teacher needs — needs in common with all men as a man, but the 
wfiore as a teacher, in the proportion as his labors are wider and 
more important in their results. Those qualities which give to their 
possessor an extended influence, will, in genera], be available in se- 
curing good order. He who is highly esteemed, if he possess any 
degree of firmness, will be obeyed. In this regard more than any 
other, teachers are apt to be deficient, and schools a failure. Yet 
discipline is the school's vitality. There is an endless diversity of 
theory and practice in the government of schools, yet how few are 
well governed. One teacher, a lady, perhaps, enters the school 
room with sensibilities too exquisite to inflict pain even by a look of 
severity or a word of reproof. So gentle and amiable and sympa- 
thizing is she, that her eyes dissolve like April skies at the slightest 
symptom of suffering. Her feelings are of too tender a character 
to hurt the stubborn boy, who, during her pathetic exhortation to 
•bedience, sits chuckling in conscious security behind his book; con- 
sequently the urchin soon, in a manner, takes charge of the school 
room himself, and plays off his pranks with perfect impunity. And 
though in his heart he loves his good natured tender hearted teach- 
er, yet, if he obeys, it is in one of his gracious moods/ and as a mere 
matter of favor. 

Another of the other sex perchance wears a heart as cold as Al- 
pise snows, a manner that chills like winter, and exhibits, in his gov- 
ernment, a severity that never flinches or spares. His unbending 
•temoess and promptness in the infliction of punishment produce 
tkeir legitimate results. His brow never relaxes with a smile; he 
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strikes no chord of sympathy that ribrates to his own. Fear secures 
obedience, but also begets aversion and dislike. Each example is 
an uah^ippy extreme. ^ The first, who would melt to submisaion by 
the w-irmth of kindness alone, fails, yet secures the lore of the pm- 
pil. The other, who would compel obedience by fear, succeeds, and 
is detested. Most teachers incline either to the one or the othei. 
Few settle upon that happy medium which the true teacher will al- 
ways lind. 

If these systems are skillfully blended the former will predominate, 
and the Utter will seldom be needed. Rare indeed are the instances 
in which kindness alone will not avail, if the pupil is convinced that 
his teacher is a man of inflexible purpose. It is upon a want of de- 
ciidon, a mental weakness of the teacher, that the pupil bases his 
hopes of impunity. And if the teacher is quite deficient in energy 
and will, other qualities will not compensate for their absence. He 
has mistaken his calling. Govern then by gaining the affection of 
the child — by all those motives which appeal to his finer feelings — 
by whatever is interesting in recitation or attractive in the school 
room — by searching out patiently every avenue through which yon 
can awaken a moral sensibility, but should all these fail, stiU govern. 
Without control of your pupils, your efforts will be comparatively 
fruitless. And that control must be entire. No form of democracy 
in which parent or pupil can cast a vote, will accomplish your ends. 
Tour government must be a monarchy that is absolute. And if, in 
maintaining it, any case of perverseness, invincible by all other 
means, should compel you to inflict punishment, let it be done 
promptly, always without anger, and never in the presence of the 
school. Blunt not the sensibilities of the child by exhibitions of 
such a character. Avoid all scenes. Banish all instruments of 
pain from his view — they suggest constantly that he is to be whip- 
ped to his task like the southern slave. Let him understand that 
harsh measures are to be used only when his conduct compels it- 
then always and effectually. But in np one respect will the teacher 
find a greater auxiliary in sustaining good discipline than by furnish- 
ing a perfect example of good order in himself. The example of 
quietness and perfect regularity of movement, of complete system in 
the arrangement of study and recitation, of punctual attention to ey* 
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ery duty in its allotted time, will iDsens'bly exert more influence than 
a world of precept. The teacher should also be a mode] in manner. 
He should be firm ia exactiajj^ whatever is (i\xf. In his deportment 
toward all, he should be gentle, cordial, sincere. He should harbor 
no prejudices. He should beget no suspicions of favoritism. He 
should preserve always an unvarying equanimity; never suffer him- 
self to be betrayed into violence of la i^^ua^e or gesture. Id tine, the 
teacher should be, in the highest and widest sense of that (much 
abused) word, a gentleman. 

This is found in no peculiarity of dress cut after the Parisian mode; 
in no set forms of intercourse, modeled after some inodern Chester- 
field, in no erectness of carriage or cast of mien, bm rather in that 
good will to all which never wantonly injures the feelings of another, 
and which manifests itself in a thousand natui al gi a ;es of manner, . 
and all attractive. 

I would, of course, enjoin a becoming degree of attention to per- 
sonal appearance. Many there are who are so n* gligent in this re- 
gard, as to be a constant source of offt nee against good taste, and 
to furnish no bad example of Irving's well known Pedagogue, des- 
cribed with such exquisite felicity: 

<»Tosee him striding along the profile of a hill with his clothes 
bagging and flapping around him, one might have mistaken him for 
the genius of famine descended upon the earth, or some scare-crow 
eloped from the corn-field.'' Such charauers are not confined alto- 
gether to the region of the Hudson. I fear there are not few in our 
own State, who from their negligence in this regard, are prepared to 
act over again the legend of Sleepy Hollo «? in the character of Ich- 
abod Crane. The important points of dress arv simplicity, neatness 
and comfort, with sufficient attention to style to avoid the imputation 
of oddity. Give it its due importance, and no more. 

And now, in hasty conclusion, let me earofstlv urge you to obe- 
dience of the old precept of the Greek— ''Know thyself" Analyze 
rigidly your own character. Search carefully for your own faults, 
especially those which lie as obstacles to your professional success; 
and when found, thoroughly eradicate them. Look for all that is 
evil in yourselves — but for all that is good in others. Cultivate al- 
ways the better feelings of your natures and you will impart those 
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feelings to those around you. DiTesj; yourselves of all narrow 
minded prejudices. Extend constantiy your range of thoughts. It 
all your labors as a teacher, never forget the well known maxim **•• 
is the teacher, so is the school," and let your motto be, vwam b&m*- 
facere. 



ADDRESS. 



BT Miss A. C ROGERS. 

Ladifts and OenUemm of the Institute: 

When I returned to Ypsilanti a few days since, I little thought diat 
I should be called upon to appear before you. Indeed, had I knowi 
it, I doubt whether I could have summoned the strength and nsolu- 
tion deliberately to return. 

For several days, I hoped that the arrival of expected Lecturers 
would relieve me from what was a most painful and unlocked for 
necessity, but in this we have all been disappointed, and it has only 
remained for me to take my place in the loititute, and do whtit I 
could under the circumstances, to relieve those who had already been 
so much overtasked. 

I throw myself entirely upon your kindness and consideration to 
make allowance for the evident haste and imperfection with which I 
am aware all the efforts I have made are too burely marked, i have 
snatched some moments from the hourb due to lest and repose, to 
arrange a few thoughts which I wished to present to you, and if pos- 
sible, impress as deeply upon your minds as their importance appears 
to me to deserve. Should any hint here thrown ou% prove beneficial 
to you who intend devoting yourselves to the business of teaching; 
any thought arouse you to consider more attentively the nature and 
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importance of the duties you are ab^ut undertaking to discharge; 
any remark lead you to greater care, that your pupils thorungbly 
master what they attempt, I shall be richly rewarded for any labor, 
any sacriGce of personal feeling I may have made. 

There are periods in the lift/ of every one, fraught with great and 
peculiar emotions, when the feelings of years seem crowded into a 
moment's space; epochs, when we stand for a time and take in at one 
Tiew, a retrospective of the past, and a prospective survey of the 
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future. This is doubtless, to you, young Ladies and Gentlemen, 
one ot those periods of absorbing interest. The subjects on which 
it has been the pleasing duty of your Instructors for a few brief days 
to spe^k, will soon no longer challenge your attention; with a con- 
sciousness of many accessions to your stock of knowledge, and much 
practical information ^fathered from a mutual interchange of person- 
al experwnce, you are about to go forth to your homes, and most of 
you to the business of instruction, with, it is hoped, additional pow- 
er to benefit others. 

But, unfortunately, there is perhaps no pursuit in life of which 
more erroneous opinions are formed in regard to the qualifications 
necessary to secure success, than that of teaching. Dr. Johnson as- 
serted that in his time, the art of teaching was as well understood 
as it ever could be; but in our day teaching is regarded as an ex- 
perimental science, and like all other experimental sciences, is held to 
be in a state of regular, gradual progression. Schools are establish- 
ed and Professors are appointed, as we to day see, to teach teachers 
how to teach. Books without nurabeV are written to aid those who 
intend to make the training of young ideas the business of their 
lives. 

Teachers' Associations are organized, and Teachers' Conventions 
are held, in which the result of the experience of each is communi- 
cated for the benefit of all. With such aids and appurtenances, the 
public mind is filled with the expectation that there will arise a most 
illustrious race of teachers; and it may be a matter of surprise that 
any one, and especially any one under such circumstances as the 
present, should venture to maintain the opinion that these adventitious 
aids are very far from being all that is necessary to the teacher, and 
that they may be of but little practical use in the business of teach- 
ing. 

It is in the primary schools that the young teacher makes the first 
trial of his powers, and if you come there from the Normal School, 
or from the study of books that profess to unfold the mysteries of 
managing and governing schools with no instinctive love for the oc; 
capation, no generous and free sympathy with the feelings of children, 
and expect to become great teachers, you will find yourselves as much 
mistakttQ as Cassim in the Arabian tale, who in the cavern of treas- 
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ore*, cried "open wheat, open barley," before the door which obeyed 
no sound but ''open sesame." 

Sympaiky with children is, I concciye, the secret of success in teaching 
thenu It is the open sesame to their hearts. There is a depth in the 
child's feelings which nothing but sympathy can fathom ; and where 
this is wanting in a teacher, great talent and intense labor may be 
emplojed, I will not say absolutely in vain, bat with very dubiooa 
success and feeble applause. 

This may perhaps explain to the misjudging friends of some prom* 
ising pedagogical aspirant, who has not attained the eminence they 
predicted at the beginning of his career, why their prophecies have 
not been fulfilled. They think that, with such powers as they believed 
their favorite to possess, and such advantages as they know he ha9 
enjojed, there must have been some want of industry or perseverance^ . 
when probably there was none ; the cause of failure being doubtlesjs 
to be found in his want of sympathy with children. 

It is not enough that you employ learning, abilities, and effort in 
teaching, unless your sympathies are fairly enlisted in the business^ 
You most throw into your work not your mind only bat your heoart .^ 
also. 

If we would succeed in conveying instruction to the minds of oth- 
ers, we must participate in their pleasures and take pride in their im- 
provements. We must become as a child in our own feelings. We 
must cast off from our own hearts the impurity and frigidity which 
we contract in the world, where sad misanthropy, or gross selfishness 
or low ambition, ''freeze the genial currents of the soul." We muai 
bring back the gentle remembrances of our youth, the half-forgottem 
delights of our childhood. We must remember, how in our owa 
"early day," the simplicities of our nature, and the native tendencies * . 
of our soul, were nipped and chilled by the austerities of some un- 
sympatbizing teacher, whose sway came like an "untimely frost'' 
over our young aspirations. Such reminiscences will make tts» when 
we undertake to teach children what we must be, 

"To all their virtues very kind, — 
To all their lauUs a little blind.'* 

if we would do much to improve the one or correct the other. 

It is said of the late Di*. Arnold, the model school teacher of fhe 
nineteenth century, that **hi8 hold over his pupils was perfectly 
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toDishing. It was not so much an enthusiastie admiration of 
genius, or learning, or eloquence which stirred within them; it was a 
sympathetic thrill, caught from a spirit that was earnestly at work in 
the world, whose work was healthy, sustained and constantly carried 
forward in the fear of God — a work that was founded on a deep 
sense of its duty and its value." It is this sympathetic view of the 
mutual relations and obligations of the teacher and the taught, which 
converts the vexirig and wearying monotony of the routine of daily- 
instruction into a source of elevating and ennobling thought 

To one destitute of this sympathy, the business of teaching must 
become an irksome task, instead of a pleasurable and repaying em- 
ployment Hence the fretfulness, irritability, and impatience which 
we sometimes find among those who have long devoted themselves to 
teaching. They become very exacting of their scholars, and very 
impatient when any one of them departs either to the right or left 
of the exact line. Such teachers will generally talk of their profess- 
ion as below their abilities, as one which affords no scope for the high 
powers and elegant accomplishments of their minds. Nay, they will 
assert that these are an incumbrance; that they cannot bring down 
their understanding to the level of children, and that they are out of 
humor because children do not come up to theirs. 

They seem to find more pleasure in censuring than commending. 
They will, in a recitation, pass by all that is excellent, and hold up 
to view all that is defective. If anything is wrong, they will detect 

it with unerring instinct, and dart upon it with ravenous delight 

* 

They are wholly insensible to the care and exercise it may have cost 
if it be not faultless. The painful study and toll all go for nothing 
with them, unless the task is perfected. For the wayward freaks, 
the uprorous mirth, and outbreaking mischief of children they have 
no toleration. They can discern i»o "spirit of good in things evil." 
They would have their school room as methodical as a Dutch garden^, 
where every shrub and bush is trained to grow after a certain rule, 
and no refractory plant is permitted to Hstt above the general level. 
It is this senseless admiration of order which the poet Crabbe, so< 
severely celebrates in these lines: 

" StiU has this lore of order found ft place 

With ftU ttMt'A low, degrading, m«ui and base, 

With all that merits scorn, and all that necdjs disgrace- 
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In the cold miser, of all change afraid. 

In pomjioas men in pabUo seaU obejod. 

In bnmble placemen and wriiers of doU ftomei. 

Fanciors of flower* and ptdmgogic dr0ne$; 

Order in theae U armor and defenao, 

And lore of order serTPfl in lack of aeuM.** 

I would not be aaderslooi to depreciate or uodervalae that spbift 
of order which harmoDizes and brings into regularity and Bjstam tbe 
conflictiag and di8cordant elements of a school, nor will those wte 
know me, suspect me of advocating confusion and irregularity; bat 
I speak of that narrow m>inagement which under the name ofordM; 
multiplies, without any reason, tbe regulations of the school rooa; 
that order which enforces numerous observunces, no more necessary 
to good government, than was the washing of the Pharisees, to de- 
yotion. 

No matter what merit a teacher possesses, no matter bow well he 
may succeed in making his scholars learn, wiih these sticklers kr 
order, nothing can atone for the warn of it. 

They put one in mind of the German General who was a great 
admirer of order in military operadoos. He reviled Boh tparte for 
spoiling the science of war, which had been brought to such perfec- 
tion among the Dutch. " Why, in my day,** says he, ** we march- 
ed and countermarched all the summer, without gaining a single 
league, and then we went into winter quarters. And now comes an 
ignorant young man who flies about, from Boulogne to Ulna, and 
from Ulna to the middle of Moravia, and fights battles in December. 
The whole system of his tactics is monstrously incorrect." In tbe 
same admiration of order, Dr. Silgreaves, in the Spy, complains of 
Capt Lawton that *'he could never be taught to cut off a man's 
head scientifically;*' and though in brave exploits he was never 
equaled in the regiment, yet ''any one who so ptlpably lacked or- 
der was not fit for a commander.** But tbe end of war is to conquer, 
not to exhibit beautiful tactics, the end of fighting to kill, and the 
«nd of teaching, to make scholars learn; and those means are tbe 
most correct and in the best order, which best accomplish these ends, 
and every successful teacher must, to some extent, have a method 
and order of his own. 

Nothing CHU be more different than the methods of conducting 
a school pursued by two teachers, one of whom possesses an instinct. 
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ive love of teaching, and that "fellow feeling which makes us wond- 
rous kind/' and another who has no such sympathy — who teaches 
not from choice, but from compulsion, and under a prescribed and 
copied form. Let us enter the school room of the latter — all is prob- 
ably in good order ; apparently, a well arranged, well governed 
school. But look a moment longer. Observe the dull, uninterested 
aspect of those children in the fore-ground — the numbers on the upper 
benches, who with nose pinned to book, in seeming study, are culti- 
yating the art of drawing upon the blank leaves of their text books* 
or penciling notes to their companions, agreeing upon some method 
of deceiving their Argus-eyed teacher, and showing their smartness 
by breaking un perceived, over the restraints of school. 

A class comes forward for recitation — poorly prepared it naay be. 
Mark their dogged, dissatisfied air. Hear the comments of theii 
teaeher ; or, as it will afford us no pleasure, we will not stop to listen 
to them. But turn we to the school room of one of the former class 
Here, instead of finding a dull, listless, fidgety set of idlers, all are 
" instinct with spirit," full of gladness, animation and delight, and 
the school room instead of being regarded as an irksome den of im- 
prisonment becomes the very hall of liberty. In examining the class 
question and answer succeed each other with cheerful briskness, the 
school room resounds with their clear unfaltering voices. You see 
that the teacher shares with his pupils the pleasure and the pride of 
progress. So many hopes are realized, and so many new ones are 
awakened. Some words of approbation, encouragement or mild 
reproof, with which encouragement was sure to mingle, go around 
the class, and when the teacher's cheerful, clear explanations upon 
the subject are over, the children feel that the recitation is almost as 
pleasant as a fairy tale. Such a teacher will inspire his pupils with 
love, reverence and confidence' — they will look to his approbation as 
the most precious reward of their exertions, and all this will be ac- 
somplished by sympathy and love unaffected, which, if not expressed 
in words, is most evident and overflowing in looks and acts. 

Among teachers otherwise equall) well qualified, the one who 
possesses a sympathetic temperament, and that compound quality, or 
result of several qualities, called tact, will exert the most iDfluence, 
and do the most good. Henee sympathy is the first jgreat lesson which 
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you, as teftobers, should learn. UnlesB you feel for and with tlMii 
whom you teach, you can achieve nothing great or noble in yourpip- 
fession. Your hand is upon that curious instrument, the human bent 
and if you touch it unskillfully, instead of bringing forth notes rf 
ravishing melody, you will only awaken sounds of dissonance voi 
discordance. 

Sympathy will give you an influence as powerful as the enchant- 
ment by which thu magician was supposed to cban^ at wf7/, the 
passions of all wbo entered witbin the circle to which his iuflaenoe 
extended. Even the turbulent and refractory yield unconscioasly 
to the fascination, and when some untoward cause excites them tt 
pause, they are astonished to look back and find that they have beet 
obedient and happy. 

By the mere principle of sympathy all discord becomes ooDcor- 
dant, the sullen are unconsciously made serene and pliable, the ar- 
dent have their energies properly directed, the timorous and dispot- 
dent are inspired with cheerful courage, and the ambitious ue ani- 
mated and incited to effort. 

If you are sympathetic teachers, you will. have a fund of warmth 
and kindness for all, and though you perceive their various merits 
and defects, yet partiality will never be shown, save the partiality 
which genius and merit always win from those who delight in the 
contemplation of rising excellence. 

8uch is the influence of sympathy in the school. If you have 
given even a very limited attention to school affairs, you will not, I 
think, charge me with having overrated its importance, or deny that 
sympathy with your school is essential to your success as teacheir 

Young ladies of the Institute, who are my more special care, and 
to whom is my more special mission, it is not necessary to explain to 
you the personal reasons that detained me from among you at your 
joyful opening. That has already been most kindly done, and yj9i 
will all of you excuse an absence which was as sorrowful as it was 
anexpected, and which has deprived me of those opportunitiei of 
mingling with you and becoming personally acquainted, which i both 
expected and desired. 

Sjnfpathy, young Ladies, is the bright cestus which will give yoa 
beauty, grace and attraction. Without it, neither personal charms nor 
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kitellectaal wealth, can render you in any high degree agreeable or 
^ftefal; but if to mental worth you add a sympathizing and gentle 
ipirit, you possess a spell, which, 

** When the Up Ib faded, and the cheek 
Bobbed of its daintiness, when the form 
Witches the sense no more, and human love 
Falters in its idolatry, will hold 
Its strong unbroken, and go on 
Stealing anew the aflfectiuns." 

Cultivate, if you desire success in teaching or happiness in life, a 
cheerful sympathetic spirit. 

If I might draw the veil from the sacredness of sorrow, I could 
point you to one, as an example worthy of all imitation, whom it has 
ever been my glory and my pride to follow and to imitate; to whose 
example and to whose teachings I owe it, if I am worthy to stand 
in the place I occupy to day. In the memories of the past, mingled 
with deepest griefs, rises the vision of this most beloved sister and 
friend, 

*' Even in the loveliest looks she wore" 

while yet a dweller upon earth. She was indeed such a character 
as might well serve as a model of intellectual and moral excellence, 
and I would fain record a fitting tribute to her worth, but I cannot. 
Her memorial is in the hearts of those whom she labored all her 
life long to benefit. 

Never was any call upon her intellect or her heart disregarded. 
It was her highest happiness, and her abundant reward to know that 
she lived only to serve and benefit others. 

That her own sex shouFd be educated and elevated was her most 
anxious wish, and to this end was directed the labors of her life; 

# 

nor can 1 wish for myself or for you a more noble career than was 
liers. May you, like her, be ever ready to bear the burdens of oth- 

'ers, nor fear entering too keenly into their joys and sorrows. May 
you, as female teachers, cultivate as justly and truly the responsibfl- 
Ity which rests upon you. Upon your success in the profession you 

^have chosen depends more than perhaps yon at present realize. 

Although there are many who doubt the success of the experiment, 
still female teachers are now not unfrequcntly sought to supply our 
winter schools, and it is for you »^^fc♦o^^^y^ y^w pfifij^i^^nr-ajaA^^m. 
onstrtte'by your success in these schools that you are quite eapable 
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of teaching them; for, as one has said, ''doing a thing well profes 
your right to do it." Having established this vital point, it will net 
be difficult for jou to change that of which you now with so mutfl 
reason and justice conoplain, the low rate of female wages. 

Yuu will thus find that in the quiet, unpretending discharge of 
your dttilj duties, ^ou have secured your rights, which it is Teij 
unlikely vou w6u]d ever have succeeded in doing by those noisy cm- 
sades and course clamorings. which in this age of the world are un- 
fortunately bringing so much discredit upon our sex. 

I know that the difficulties with which, as public teachers, you wiO 
have to contend, will not permit you to do at once all that you would. 
Tou must, in a great measure, conform to ancient usages, and con- 
tinue many customs which you would wish to see reformed. Toi 
must in a great measure be confined in your instructions to the eouhc 
marked out in your text books, many of whieh are but indifferently 
adapted to children. But you can see to it, and insist upon it, that 
when your pupils commence any study they begin at the d^rmiwi^, 
and that what they attempt to learn they thoroughly master. Re- 
member that it should be your object not so much to communioate 
mere knowledge, as to arouse and strengthen the intellect that it may 
be able to carry on the work of acquisition independently. 

No pupils under your care should be permitted to load their mem- 
ories with terms they do not understand, or pass from one principle 
to another without thoroughly comprehending what they have gone 
over. If such a habit has been formed you should spare neither la- 
bor nor pains to break it up, and rescue the unfortunate from the in- 
evitable mental imbecility that must result from its continuanee. 
What can be more melancholy than to see individuals who bavc 
been drudging year after year, and are still ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of that on which they have spent so much precious time and 
wearying toil. One hardly knows in such cases which is the prt* 
dominant feeling — pity for the wretched victim of misdirected effort^ 
or indignation at the conduct of those who have assumed a task whicb 
the result shows they were either too indolent or too ignorant pro- 
perly to discharge. 

Aiperficiality is said to be the sin of th^ ^^(^ » n no of the causes 
and symptoms of the impending age of barbarism predicted by Sit- 
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bahr, and wbicb Goethe said bad arrived in bis life time. Tbis super- 
ficiality is tbe fault of teacbers, and must continue till teacbers firmly 
set tbemselTes to resist it, and tben it will soon disappear. Tbe great 
difficulty is» tbat too many teacbers are tbemselves superficial, and 
are content to remain as tbey are. If you would do mucb to improve 
otbersy you must constantly progress yourselves ; and it is certain 
that if you have learned to understand and task your own powers, the 
pleasure with wbicb your efforts have been accompanied will prompt 
you to new exertions. And, as an incentive to conUnued progress 
yourself, and condnued efforts for tbe improvemen t of others, con- 
sider bow different is your own intellectual existence, now tbat you 
have become acquainted with your mental powers and capacities from 
what it was before you awakened to a consciousness of its powers 
and its destiny. We can form no conception of tbe state of mind 
before tbe work of acquisition commenced, any more than we can of 
the condition of tbe natural world before tbis goodly universe rose 
into being. We know time was when God alone existed, and tbat all 
beings tbat live, and all worlds tbat roll in space evoked from noth- 
ing, and we know too tbat tbe mightiest minds, before whom tbe mul- 
titude have bowed in adoration, or have blindly followed in crowds, 
as tbe waves of tbe sea follow tbe moon in her trackless course around 
tbe earth — these minds were once as void of thought as the most 
marked examples of infantile imbecility, and tbat their attainments have 
been the result of long continued and laborious acquisition. When we 
consider the number and variety of tbe sciences with wbicb a single 
mind is enrichedi tbe multitude of languages of which it may obtain 
a mastery, and tbe literary treasures it may glean from those stores 
wbicb genius has in every age contributed to amass, we cannot won- 
der at tbe exquisite construction and wonderful capacity of that intel- 
lect with which our Creator has endowed us, in common with tbe 
most highly gifted of our race, and an anxiety and ambition to culti- 
vate it to tbe highest degree, should animate us as it has, in every 
age, animated tbe wisest and best of our species. 

Remember, young ladies, tbat the point of perfection has never yet 
been attained; and if you are actuated by tbe spirit with wbicb Csesar 
regarded bis performances, whatever your circumstances or position, 
with you it will nevei find suspension or end. It was said of bim^ 
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that be thought nothing done while anything remained for him to do; 
and this was the secret which gave success to all his schemes, wUdi 
spread the Roman hanner over the remotest parts of A8i% lediflod 
Gaul, subjugated Britain, pursued proud Pompey's army oferthe 
sands of Africa, and sent the sound of his victories from the ihorei 
of every stream and sea in the then explored world. 

Let progress, uninterrupted and accelerated progress be your ooa- 
stant aim. Go on in the career of improvement with a perseveranee 
which no difficulties can discourage, and no obstacles impede, ^ev- 
er flatter yourselves into the conceit that your education is secom- 
plished, and that you have reached the point where the labor of 
mental culture may properly cease. That this may never be die 
case, and that you will constitute a band of intellectual laboren go- 
ing out through the length and brcHdih of the land, I sincerely hopa 
Carefully examine the ground you are to occupy, and with gentle 
dignity and true feminine feeling, with a deep and constantly abidmg 
sense of your responsibility to a higher than any earthly tribunali 
perform your appointed work. Be not ambitious of notoriety and 
distinction. 

Remember, that any honors which you might acquire out of your 
own appropriate position, can reflect no lustre upon yoor names, caa 
bring no happiness to your hearts. You will never, I tmat, be among 
the number of those who render themselves ridiculous by clamoraig 
for rights. You will feel that you have already all the rights you 
desire to exercise. You will be content quietly to enlarge the sphere 
of your exertions and influence by enlarging the area of your intel- 
lectual vision, and increasing your own moral strength. 
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Gentlemen — Pursuant to the Rules and Regulations of this Board, 
I have the honor to submit this, my Annual Report, in regard to the 
Public Schools of Detroit, and the general interests of Education in 
the City. 
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ORIGIN AND PROGRESS. 

Our Public School System has been in operation ten years. Pre- 
vious to the year 1841 there were no public schools in this City — 
with a population of ten thousand, including over two thousand 
children. By a careful examination at that time it was found that the 
interests of Education in the City were in a most deplorable condi- 
tion. There were a few private schools, but the greater part of the 
population seemed neither to care for, or to understand the benefits 
to be derived from Education. The great body of the children of 
the Citj^ were growing up in vice and crime, ready soon to fill the 
places of parents and citizens, without the first qualification for ei- 
ther — an intelligent mind. Measures were at once taken to reme- 
dy this great evil, and the result was the Act of the Legislature of 
1842, under which, with such amendments as practical experiehce 
from time to time suggested, this Board and our present School Sys- 
tem w^e organized. At first there was considerable hostility to the 
System, grounded mainly upon the fear of increased taxation, with- 
out a corresponding benefit. But as Schools were established — as 
the system came to be developed, and its rich fruits became mani- 
fest, opposition gradually ceased, and the friends of Education had 
no serious obstacles to encounter, except such as were incident to a 
system in its infancy. These obstacles were met with resolution — the 
system was carried on — it has been brought to its present maturity, 
and, although still far from perfect, we may all point to our 
Public Schools as among the proudest monuments of our beloved 
City of the Straits. 

SeHOOL HOUSBS. 

An additional room in the Capitol is all that has been added to 
the house accommodations of the Schools during the past year. In 
the First Ward we rent a room near the comer of Wayne and Con- 
gress Streets, where we have a Primary School of about one hun- 
dred, and the brick house owned by the Board on Abbott Street, fai 
which a Middle and Primary School are kept, with an attendance 
of about two hundred and twenty-five. 

In the Second Ward we occupy the old University building and a 
wood house, belonging to the Board, standing on the same grounds. 
There are three schools, with an atteudance of nearly one hundred 
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each, kept m these buildings. The title to the ground on i^bicb tbej 
stand is in dispute between the City and the State XTniveraity. Tbe 
University liberally granted us the use of the ground with the old 
building, for several years, and the City Authorities, since they ob- 
tained possession of them, have been equally liberal. 

We htve no school in the Third Ward, as no room could be bad 
except one so near the Second Ward schools as to occasion a llm 
attendance in all. In the Fourth Ward we own a lot and house co 
Fort Street, with two rooms, in which there is generally as attend* 
aoce of about one hundred and sixty or seventy. Tbe Colored 
School is kept in this Ward, in the African Episcopal Cbureh^a 
splendid school room, which is rented at the moderate sum of foitf 
dollars per annum. 

The Capitol School, in four departments, on the Union plan, wift 
an attendance of seven hundred, is situated in the Fifcb Ward; as 
also a house belonging to the Board, standing on West (ark, is 
which there is usually an attendance of one hundred and twenty-five. 
In the Sixth Ward we own a lot and house on Miami Ayenue, ia 
which there are two excellent school rooms; and we rent three 
rooms — one near the corner ot Brush and Macomb, one on Beaubieo, 
lorth of Gratiot, and one on Graiiot, between Hastings and iiivard 
Streets. In the last term, there was in these five schools, an aggre- 
gate attendance of four hundred and fifty. In the Seveatb Ward 
we have the Union School, with an attendance of about four hun- 
dred, in three departments, in our brick house on Lamed Street la 
the Eighth Ward we own a small house on Seventh Street^ in which 
about two hundred usually crowd themselves, literally upon one an- 
other. This part of the City is the most destitute of any in bouse 
accommodations. There is, in the Eighth Ward, a School Genaiis 
probably of about five hundred. Many of these, for want of a place 
in their own Ward, crowd themselves into the First and Fifth, and 
even into the Second Ward Schools. But a brighter day for tfc» 
District is at hand. Soon after the Eighth Ward came into tbe Gty 
we purchased two lots — a beautiful site, on the corner of Sixth and 
Abbott Streets, at an expense of S800. On this spot a brick bouse, 
three stories lii;^h, with five ex<;ellent school, and several recitation 
rooms, has been erected during the past season. This house baa cost 
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^. us $5,450. It is ready to receive the seating, furniture, and furnace 
by which it is to be heated. These will cost, as is estimated, between 
twelve and fifteen hundred dollars, and then the house will be ready 
for the accommodation of six hundred scholars. This house is a. 
decided improvement in our school house architecture, and in this 
respect it will compare favorably with any in Detroit. It relQiecta 
credit upon the mechanics who erected it, and is an ornament to the 
City. The Eighth Ward may well be proud of it. 

It will have been noticed ihat we rent a large part of bur house 
accommoda ions. This we are compelle 1 to do for want of such as 
we own. But the system of renting is exceedingly detrimental to 
our System. We are often compelled to pay high rents — to accept 
poor accommodations for want of better, and to locate our schools in 
places not the best for public accommodation. I cannot too strong-* 
ly urge upon this Board, and upon the citizens generally, the propri« 
ety, in every point of view, of building and owning all the houses 
that may be necessary for the Public Schools, in order that the incon* 
venience and expense of rented houses may be entirely avoided. 

SMALL DISTRICTS. 

For several years the City was divided by the Board into small 
School Districts, each School having its arbitrary limits over whick 
no scholar was allowed to pass to any other school. This system 
occasioned considerable dissatisfaction, and it has been abandoned in 
practice. Parents often have a choice of teachers and schools. 
Scholars also have a similar choice, and when consistent with disci- 
pline, it is found best to gratify the choice. The best school limit in 
a city is that of numbers, leaving each scholar, at the commence- 
ment of the term, to go to what school he pleases, so that the one. 
he chooses is not filled up to the number prescribed for it. Thia 
operates to the satisfaction of all, a prompt attention is secured, a. 
better feeling \a preserved, and scholars encounter their tat^kB QM>re 
cheerfully. It has a salutary influence upon the teacher also, who 
is made to feel that the attendance upon his particular school, and his 
own success, depend in a greater degree upon himself and his teach- 
ing.r And finally, it prepares the way for the introduction of the 
best and most generally approved of all systems — 

TBB UHIliN 8TBTKM. 

This system operates upon the principle of a division of labor — «» 
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principle well understood by intelligent men ifho have labolr to be 
performed; and teaching is labor of a severe kind. In an ordinnj 
school of seventy or eighty under one teacher, but not on the XJnkm 
plan, every grade of studies, from the Alphabet up to Geometry, 
will be pursued by a corresponding number of classes. These wiD 
be many, but small, and therefore only a few minutes in a day cm 
be devoted to each. On the Union plan several hundred sehoIarB ia 
different departments are placed under the general superinteodesoe 
of a principal teacher, and subject to his clasHficaiion, This daasifi- 
cation is based upon the degree of attainment in studies, entirety re- 
gardless of age or condition in life. It is so made that generally no 
two branches shall be pursued in any two departments. The class- 
es under the immediate charge of each teacher are large and but few 
in number, so that hours instead of minutes, may be devoted to eaek 
class m a day. Large numbers in the classes arouses a spirit of em- 
ulation, and while the advancement is more rapid, the drill is more 
thorbugh than under any other system. Promotion is held out ts 
the reward of attainment, and scholars are regularly adranced fimn 
the infant classes and departments, through the higher grades, till 
they are finally sent into the world, fitted to encounter its difiSculties 
and to fill its places of honor and trust. This System has also all 
the advantages of economy. Under it much more will be accom- 
plished by the same corps of teachers, while in house accommoda- 
tions, in fuel, cleansing and repairs, a very great saving is made. 

The School in the Capitol is our Model Union School. Few have 
attained to its high degree of excellence — none, we think, have sur- 
passed it. In the basement are two schools, containing one hundred 
each, of the infant department. The next higher department has 
one hundred. The third, occupying the old Representative HaD, 
has two hundred. The highest, occupying the old Senate Chamber, 
has also two hundred, making seven hundred in all, in four depart- 
ments. There are also in the building, rooms for recitation and oth- 
er uses, amply sufficient. To prevent confusion it has been found 
necesssry to establish a district for this School — bounded on (he 
south by Congress Street, on the west by Cass, on the east by Bates 
and Witberell Streets and Miami Avenue, and on the north by the 
northern line of the city. These limits are in force only during the 
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first week of each term, after which any vacant seats may be filled 
from anj part of the city. 

The Schools in the brick building in the Seventh Ward are orga- 
nized on the same plan, in three departments. It has also been found 
practicable, and therefore advisable, to bring Schools in the same 
sections of the city, though in different buildings, under the same 
system. Accordingly the two in the Fourth and the one in the Sixth 
Ward, near the U. S. Barracks, have been placed under the super- 
intendence of the Principal of the Seventh Ward School, subject, as 
far as practicable, to his classification, and from which the advanced 
scholars are regularly drawn into the higher departments under his 
charge. The three schools in the Second Ward have also been simi- 
larly arranged in three grades under the teacher of the Middle School. 
The same may be said of the schools on Miami Avenue, Brush and 
Beaubien Streets in the Sixth Ward, as also those of the First Ward^ 
which are subject to the classification of the teachers of the Middle 
Schools in those Districts. While, therefore, we have not had the 
conveniences to carry the Union System fully into practice, we have 
so managed as to avail ourselves of many of its advantages. We 
have used the term Middle iSchods, to designate a grade of schoob 
indicated by it. This is a feladve term, and I understand that it was 
contemplated, in the originU formation of our System, that 

A HIGH SCHOOL 

Should be established as a part of it. This has been done in some 
of our sister cities, with results and prospects that are spoken of in 
the very highest terms — in terms even of enthusiasoL Applications 
have repeatedly been made to us to allow classes to be formed in our 
Union Schools, for the study of the classics. We have never been 
able to grant the request, but it a High School were established we 
might. A High Public School, located in some central part of the 
city, into which our youth should be gathered by way of promotion 
from the other Public schools, without regard to condition in life, or 
the artificial distinctions of society, and with reference to merit a]one» 
would be the crowning work of our Free School System. Its perfect 
equality — its thorough course of study, and its high intellectual and 
moral tone would, if properly conducted, command the respect and 
the admiration of all. There our youthful mind would ripen inta 
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maturitj, and there would be gathered the rieh and abnodant fnatB 
of Popular Education. I believe the educational interests of tke 
City demand such a school, and the demand ought to meet wiih a 
farorable response so soon as the afifairs of the Board will admit 

NUMBER OF SCHOOLS. 

We have twenty five Schools under our charge, including the CM- 
ored School, and counting the different Departments. These are of 
all grades, and as we have seen, have been brought as far as practi- 
eable, under the beneficial influence of the Union plan. Our schools 
have not been as thoroughly systemized as might be desirabla They 
have had sometimes to struggle for their very existeBoe, and it hM 
therefore been thought better, yea, absolutely necessary, to adapt ov 
operations to actual circumstances, keeping some general plan in view, 
than to attempt to follow arbitrarily any particular systena whatever. 
Under such a policy we have had a reasonable share of proaperi^. 

COLORED SCHOOL. 

As early as the year 1841, a school for colored children was re- 
quired by law to be opened in the city, and it has been our policy to al- 
low to the colored population equal advantages in this respect with the 
whites. The Colored School was kept in the basement of the Afri- 
can Methodist Church, up to the year 1^1. No rent was charged 
for the room by the proprietors of the cRurch, who generously ap« 
propriated it to the purpose of educating the colored children. In 
IS'il we were required to rent a room for this School The African 
Episcopal Church being offered the cheapest, and being the best room, 
was taken at forty dollars per annum. The school was taught by 
W. 0. Monroe, at the moderate salary of $260 a year. It had, at 
the last term, ninety -seven on its roll, and is in a flourishinfif conditioB. 
Adults attend it with the children — manifesting a commendable de- 
sire to repair the defects, or supply the total want of educational 
advantages in early life. This school is under our general rules and 
regulations, and i<) in no way distinguished from the other pubUc 
schools of the city except in the coior of its pupils. 

NUMBER OF SCHOLARS. 

It is difficult to determine the exact number that receive instructioB 
in each year in our schools. The following are the numbers on the 
rolls at the end of each term, for the last three years : 
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April 20, 1850, _ _ 2 620 

July 27, " 2,267 

Dec. 21, " ,.., 2,372 

April 19, 1861, 2,739 

July 26, ** Imperfect returns. 

Dec. 19. " 2.676 

April 10, 1862, 2,644 

July 23, " 2,690 

Dec. 18, " 2,783 

Tbe schools so far as I have visited them, and been informed, are 
better filled now than at any former time, so that we have in school 
the present term, probably not less than three thousand scholars. 
In the annual statement published by the Boai*d in February, 1849, 
it was estimated that 3,821 hid attended the public schools in the 
course of the then preceding year. A similar estimate, published 
in February, 1850, brought the number of the then preceding year, 
up to 4,000. Alike estimate in 18.^1, made the number 4.250. The 
last annual statement, published one year ago, made the number for 
the year then closed, 4,729. From these several estimates it is fair 
to conclude, that at different times during the past year, five thou- 
sand children have received instruction in the public schools. When 
we add to these all those who have attended private and denomina- 
tional schools, it appears that the advantages of education have been, 
in various degrees, conferred upon the great body of the children of 
our city — a result that furnishes an ample reward for the care, anx- 
iety, and money our Public Schools have cost us. 

The ages of admission are from five to seventeen years. Both 
sexes occupying seats separately, are admitted into the same school 
rooms. This has been made a ground of objection, but it is difficult 
to determine upon what principles of morals or human nature, the 
objection rests. A wise Creator has designed the sexes for each 
other's society, and who shall presume to thwart His system ? Let 
it be borne in mind that correct deportment towards equals and supe- 
riors, is among the cardinal objects of education. Let it also be 
borne in mind that early training, bj which boys and girls are taught 
the respect and deference, and tenderness that are due to each other 
in daily intercourse, is what, more than any thing else, makes home 
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and Uie fireside in after life, the sweetest spot in this, our earthly 
existence. And what objection is there to the schools operating as 
auxiliaries in this respect, to the domestic discipline at home? Let 
the sexes, then, be brought into each other's society in school. Other 
advantages result from it. A sjSirited competition, exceedingly ben- 
eficial to all parties, often springs up between boys and girls of the 
same class, to see which shall bear off its honors. I can see no good 
reason for a change in this regard. 

TEACHERS. 

The number of teachers, male and female, including a teacher of 
music, in the employ of the Board during the past year, has been, 
thirty-two. These teachers are of every grade, from the advanced 
scholar selected to hear the recitations of a few classes, for a small 
compensation, up to the Principals of the Union Schools. Salaries 
are equally varied in amount, ranging from six hundred dollars dowa 
to one hundred per annum. In this respect more attention has been 
paid to our actual condition, than to any fixed system. The great 
object has been to find a fit person to fill any given place, and to 
allow an adequate compensation therefor. 

As a general thing the salaries of our teachers are quite too low 
for the labor performed, particularly as the cost of living in the city 
is constantly rising. The other cities of the Union of an equal aze 
with ours, generally pay higher than we do ; the effect of which is to 
draw away the best teachers to other sections of the country. A just 
liberality in this regard is certamly our best policy. We want the 
best teachejrs ve can get, and "the laborer is worthy of his hire." 

Appointments are made by the Board on the recommendation of 
the Committee on Teachers, after the applicant shall have passed a 
thorough examination in public, and received a certificate of qualifi- 
cation. The selection of teachers is a duty of the utmost importance 
and delicacy. There are always numerous applicants to fill a vacancy^ 
many of whom are wholly unfit to fill the dignified office of teacheri 
and who seeks it perhaps solely because for the time being they have 
''nothing else to do/' Friends are apt, also, to be numerous, to press^ 
particular claims. But the opinion **that any one can teach a schooV* 
has been long since banished from the public mind. *'As is the tea- 
cher, so will be the school." Money, house accomodations, and 
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elaborate systems will utterly fail to make good schools, unless the 
teacher — the vital organ — ^be of the right stamp. A sufficient knowl- 
edge of books is one thing. But to make a good teacher, a knowledge 
of books — a proper development of the moral and intellectual man. 
— an aptness to teach, to influence and to govern — a heart overflow- 
ing with love and kindness — all held in happy equipoise by a just 
sense of religious accountability, must unite in the same person. 
'^Teachers should be models of excellence." Their attainments and 
deportment should entitle them to admission into the most accom- 
plished circles of society ; and there they should be always welcome. 
They should be originals in condust and character, from which chil- 
dren may safely copy. We want our public schools to be pure foun- 
tains, from which shall flow perennially, all the ennobling qualities and 
virtues that enter into the composition of the perfect human charac- 
ter. Such they can be. Let us all resolve that they shall be. 

We have many teachers, of long and successful experience, who> 
have nobly seconded our efforts, to bring our schools up to their 
proper standard. The teacher has no idle task; and the labors per- 
formed by some of ours are such as to wreck an ordinary constitu- 
tion. This should not be. We should have teachers enough so that 
the task of each should be reasonable. Many teach more hours thau 
is required, rather than their schools shall fall behind. Some haye 
sunk under their labors, and been compelled to withdraw with health 
impaired; and the best, and in some degree, the only reward they 
caB receive, is the consciousness of having performed no inconsider- 
able part in improving and elevating the condition of the human 
race. 

TERMS AVD HOVRS OF DAILY TEACHING. 

Formerly, our School year was divided into four quarters, with 
one week vacation at the end of each; but it was found that the 
Christmas recess, and also one allowed in the warmest season iu 
summer, not occurriug at the end of the quarters, occasioned great 
confusion, and almost entirely disorganized the schools. A change 
was therefore made, by which - the School year was divided into 
three Terms, as follows: The first commencing on the third Monday- 
after the second Saturday in April, and ending on the fourth Satur- 
day in July; the second commencing on the fifth Monday after the 
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fourth Satardar in July, and ending the Saturday next befiDre Chriit- 
mas; and the third commeociog on the first Monday after the fint 
day of January, and ending the second Saturday in April. Thb 
gives us forty-four weeks' schooling in a year, with racatioDS of two 
weeks each at Cbri^ttuas and in April, and one of four weeks fai Au- 
gust This division works well. No schools are kept on Saturdays. 
The hours for daily teaching are six. What particular six hoars of 
the day is not deemed material, so that the teacher conaulca the con- 
Yenience of parents and children as well as his own, and so thaitthe 
full time is kept 

PUNCTUAUTT AHD RXOIILABITr. 

The want of punctuality and regularity of attendance is a wetj 
great evil in our schools. It seems next to impossible to make pa- 
rents feel the necessity of having their children prompt at the mbr 
ute when school is to commence, and of keeping them there every, 
day, regardless of any domestic uconvenience. It is carelessly 
thought that " a very few minutes " delay, now and then, with aa 
occasional day or half-day's absence, can make no great difference. 
** What is the use of being so mighty exact?" It is of very great 
** use." Under the Union System, as we have seen, classes are 
lari^e, ranging, say, from twenty to fifty each, and the attendance in 
each school is counted by hundreds, so that many have to suffer for 
the sins of a few. It is a terrible annoyance to have scholars com- 
ing in, and thundering with heavy feet across the school room, after 
studies and recitations have commenced. It is still more annoying 
to the teacher, the class, and the school, to have in every class, at 
every recitation, several "available" candidates for the "dunce 
block," by reason of a constant faltering and failure in recitation, 
occasioned by tardiness, irregularity, and in many cases by truancy. 
The pupil not only falls behinds, becomes discouraged, and loses all 
interest in books, but hangs as a dead weight upon bis class. He 
destroys its general symmetry and its sympathy. He keeps it in the 
background, and keeps down the standard generally, of Common 
School Education, till he is finally expelled from the School, and let 
loose upon society, a pest and a barbarian. Nor is this all; fixed 
habits of promptitude and regularity are among the most essentia] 
** elements of success " in all the various avocations in life. With- 
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out them, youth must expect to fail in this age of spirited, intelligent, 
and universal competition. The school is the place to acquire such 
habits — at least not to lose them; and the parent and' teacher, the 
home and the school, should unite and be brought into a strict alli- 
ance^ « offensive and defensive," for their universal culture. 

By reference to the School rolls it will be seen that an average of 
more than one- quarter of the enrolled school attendance 'is absent 
every day. Nor are the absentees a certain few only; nearly every 
scholar in school must be reckoned among them at different times. 
By this aggregate irregularity, more than one-quarter, probably one- 
third, of the solid benefits that might be derived from our School 
system, are lost What would tax-payers think of us, if we should 
throw away one-fourth of our school money every year? And yet 
parents and those very tax-payers do this every day, by neglecting 
to enforce the regular attendance of their children. In some neigh- 
boring cities a rule has been established and enforced, to close the 
door for the day against all scholars who do not arrive within a cer- 
tain time, say ten minutes, after the time fixed for opening the school. 
This rule, though at first severe in its operation, has been found to 
have a most salutary effect, and it is well worthy our consideration 
whether some such rule should not be adopted by us. 

SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

Good order is the first requisite of a school, and a capacity to gov- 
ern is among the most essential qualities of a good teacher. Disor- 
derly scholars are generally fresh recruits from ill governed fomiliea 
at home— -they are rarely to be met with among those who, from an 
early period in life, have been kept under the restraints of well con- 
ducted schools. It is thought best to keep the rod of correction 
suspended over a school, by granting authority to use it in case of 
necessity; but the pupil must be next to incorrigible who shall re- 
quire a practical illustration of its virtues. Teachers are advised to 
resort to corporal puhishment but seldom, and never unless there 
shall be urgent reason for it Experience has shown that it is better 
to suspend the disorderly, and finally to expel them if necpssary, 
leaving the parents at home to apply the proper corrections. While 
this answers the purpose of' punishment, it removes all ground of 
complaint against the teacher—- it brings the conduct of the pupil di- 
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rectly under the eve of tke pareat, and creates a more intimate rda- 
Xionship between the parent and the school. 

TEXT BOOKS. 

I am not aware of any change made in our list of Text Bookiia 
the past year, except to substitute Greenleaf's Common Sohool Aridi- 
metic, in -the place of Thompson's. Frequent changes of Teit 
Books are injurious, and are made the ipround of complaint. Book 
publishers and agents, are always at hand, with good adyice; bat 
that a book, proposed to be substituted in the place of one in use mmjf 
be better, should nerer induce a change. While on the one hand, 
we should not close the door against improyement, we should never 
make a change unless a clear and positive advantage is to be gained. 
A uniformity of Text Books is desirable, and therefore I think it best 
Uiat we should adopt the books recommended by the State Snpenn- 
tehdent, so far as may be consistent with a sense of duty, and witb 
the due exercise of our own judgment in the matter. Our Text 
Books have all been selected in obedience to our standing role that 
" no books of a sectarian character shall be adopted or used in any 
^f the schools of the Board.'* 

The Bible has not been placed in our list of Text Books, nor has 
it been excluded from school. I can see no reason why it should be 
excluded. On the other hand there are strong reasons why it should 
adorn the table of every teacher, and the desk of every scholar that 
is capable of reading it A teacher should not be allowed to explain 
or comment upon any part of it, with a view to sustain or elucidate 
his own peculiar opinions, in schools made up of all denominations; 
but every teacher should be allowed to read a portion of it in scbool 
every day, if, indeed, they should not be requested, and even requi- 
red so to do. The Bible is the very last book that any one need be 
afraid of. And such seems to have been the opinion of this 
Board since 1845, when it resolved that there was nothing in oar 
rules and regulations, conflicting with the right of every teacher lo 
''open his or her school by reading, without note or comment* from 
any version of the Bible they may choose, either Catholic or Prot- 
estant.'* 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study pursued in our schools may be determined 
hj reference to the list of Text Books. 
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It runs through the English range of the usual academic course. 
Commencing with the alphabet and spelling, the pupil is pressed 
forward as fast as a mastery of the successive branches will allow, 
through reading, geoo^raphy, mental arithmetic^ grammar, ancient 
and modem history, higher arithmetic, algebra, geometry, natural 
and mental philosophy, astronomy, composition, elocution, book keep- 
ing, surveying, music, &c., (fee. "The very highest attainment in all 
these studies is "reached, and the most difficult and abtruse mathe- 
matical and geometrical problems, as also the working out of eclip- 
ses, may be seen in diagrams, as the work of the scholars, at every 
public examination." As has already been seen, the Classics have 
not been introduced, nor can they be, probably, until a High School 
shall be established. 

VOCAL MUSIC 

Has been introduced into our Schools, but to a very limited extent. 
A Teacher of Music has been employed in our Union Schools only 
a few weeks next before the annual examinations; but enough has 
been done to show the important bearing of music in the formation 
of the human character. "While it improves and elevates the feel- 
ings of the pupil, it softens the asperities of* his nature, and awakens 
sympathies, which, but for the melody of the human voice, would 
never have been excited. It tends to promote ardor and cheerful- 
ness in School, and the time abstracted from other studies by this 
exercise, is more than made up by the increased vigor and mental 
activity with which the pupil returns to his ordinary lessons." 
There has been considerable opposition among us, to music in school. 
Parents have often said to me that they did not send their children 
there to learn to sing. But music in school *'is no new thing," 
having been practiced and approved in the oldest school systems for 
ages; and the best judges esteem it an essential and most valuable 
part of education, "as it gives a character to every other study." 
We should teach Vocal Music regularly in our schools. Ordinary 
teachers can "generally lead in these exercises, and when a Music 
Teacher is not employed, they should be required so to do, as far 
as they are able, and to make them a part of the daily routme of 
exercises. When a teacher is to be employed, that applicant who, 
all other qualifications being equal, is able and willing to give in- 
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stnictioDS and exercises in singing, should be preferred. No doubt 
the capacities to acquire a knowledge of music, are as diversified u 
are the capacities to acquire any other branch of knowledge; bat a 
long experience has established the fact that all may acquire it 
And no exhibition is more beautiful and touching than to hear a 
school of two or three hundred children unite their voices in bchm 
pathetic or patriotic air. 

MORAL XOUOATION. 

On the subject of Moral Instruction in our Public Schools, I ess- 
not do better than to embody, in a condensed form, and combine 
with mj own, sentiments which I find in the able Annual Bepon uf 
the Superintendent of Public Schools of the Citj of Rochester, pie- 
sented March 1, 1852 — a Report to which, as also to one for the year 
1851, received from Cincinnatti, I am indebted for much valoable 
and most interesting information. 

As the young mind constantly receives impressions for good or 
evil, from the manners, habits, and characters of its teachers, great 
care should be taken to secure instructors whose moral worth, as 
well as intellectual culture, commands respect '^An acquaintance 
with the daily exercises in our Schools, must satisfy all that moral 
education is by no means omitted. Could the good effected by lop- 
ping off baneful habits, and the engrafting of mote elevated thoughts 
and aspirations, in the minds of those upon whom our school disci- 
pline is constantly operating, be portrayed with the vividness of their 
reality, a picture would be presented of the highest interest" Thoae 
School exercises in which the prevailing sentiment is exhibited, man- 
ifest a high regard for riffht, and an abhorrence for wrong. The praise 
of virtue — the consequences of evil — the social duties, and the rev- 
erence due to the Creator, are the elevating themes of compositton. 
Our School exercises tend powerfully to impress upon the young, the 
duties they owe their fellow creatures, and their obligation to the 
Great Author of their being. These are undeniable facts; sad 
therefore the charge of infidelity sometimes brought against our 
Public Schools, must be based upon information gained elsewhere, 
than from the schools themselves. Our whole scheme of public in- 
struction is a grand and sublime system for the improvement of the 
moral and intellectual condition of our race. While it is not sects- 
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rian, it is the broad foundation upon whicli Christianity must rest; 
for Christ ianiry is a ra'iional system, and intelligence must lie at the 
foundation of every rational system. Secular education, when con- 
ducted as ours is, upon sound principles of morality, h not injurioui^ 
though unaccompanied by positive religious agencies. It purifies 
the soul and cherishes the most ennobling sentiments; while, to 
place our schools under positive religious agencies, would be pla- 
cing the youth of the nation, and very soon after, the nation itself^ 
under ecclesiastical supremacy. ' 

What have public schools to do with religious or sectarian pecu- 
liarities? A^ we 1 might you te^ch in school, the partisan creeds of 
the day, instead of a lut'ty and universal nationality. And why should 
the confidence of the religious community be impaired in our schools 
by reason of the very unsectarian impartiality that should command 
the fullest confidence of all? '^Neither the schools nor the friends of 
the schools, are the enemie-^ of religion or of religious instruction^ 
but the friends of both." And all are designed to walk hand in hand 
in carrying on the world's civilization. '* Children are in school six 
hours a day — five days in a week, and forty-four weeks in a year — 
which, after deducting eight hours for sleep, is less than one-fourth 
of the time, leaving more than three-fourths of thtir waking hours 
within (he reach of religious instruction and influence. If there be 
any religious denominations who are willing to admit, that parental 
and family inst-uction and example — the church and its officers and 
rituals, during three-fourths of the time, are not able to withstand the 
silent heresies of horn-books and grammars, during the other fourth, 
they will find it difficult to persuade many that their religion is the 
special favorite of heaven. Cnn it be necessary in this age of the 
world, to exorcise the multiplication table — to cast out devils from or- 
thography, et} mology, syntax and prosody, and to protect the youdi- 
ful mind against heresies and infidelity that lurk in pennoan hip and 
arithmetic? It is not so. It is a transparent fallacy, that there is 
anything in leaniing, no matter how rudimental or how profound^ 
that is inconsistent with religion." 

PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. 

Our annual examinations take place at the close of the Fall term 
—during the week next before Christmas. The public are becomiDg 
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more and more interested in these examinations. Tax-payers come 
in to see what disposition has been made of their money. Parents 
come in to witness the progress of their children, and to encourage 
them. The patriot and the philanthropist come in to see what hopes 
may be justly entertained for their country and their race in after 
ages. The christian cdmes in to detect, with searching glance, anj 
thing which may be predjudicial to religion, and to approve whaterer 
may tend to prepare the way for the spread and universal reception 
of Christianity. The last examinations, as a general thing, have ex- 
hibited high satisfactory results. Methods of teaching^, which along 
experience have sanctioned, have been pursued. A general profi- 
ciency, highly creditable to the pupils, has rewarded the toils of the 
teacher, and the cares and anxieties of those who have our public 
schools under their immediate charge ; and the public mind has be^ 
eonfirmed in the sentiment, that a well-conducted plan of public in- 
struction is a most essential part of our social and political system. 

LIBRABIES. 

Tkis Board is authorized by law to establish a ^* District Library." 
The intention of this law is highly commendable. It is to bring the 
means of general information within the reach of all, after a course 
of elementary instruction shall have prepared them for it As a 
general thing, every school district ought to have a library to which 
not only children and teachers, but adults generally, may resort A 
taste for reading would thus be cherished and extended, and many 
would be supplied with invaluable treasures of knowledge that would 
otherwise be beyond their reach. By such means, the intellectual 
and moral culture of the people would be carried on by a gradual 
transition, until they should arrive at a full and commanding matu- 
rity. We have not yet established a District Library, because thus 
to apply part of our limited pecuniary resources, would cause other 
interests of more immediate and pressing necessity, to suffer; and for 
the further reason, that we have in our city numerous public libra- 
ries, to which access may be had for a moderate sum. We ought, 
however, to establish one, as soon as the means under our control 
will admit We ought in this manner, as the law intended we should, 
to throw the door to the attainment of knowledge wide open to every 
one, without money and without price. 
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EXPENSE OP THE SYSTEM. 

The resources which sustain our City Schools, are an annual tax 
of two hundred dollars, for library purposes; an annual tax of one 
dollar for every child in the city between the ages of four and eight- 
een years, and our proportion of the proceeds of the State Primary 
School Fund — amounting, in the year 1852, to a fraction over forty- 
three cents per scholar. These are barely sufficient to defray the 
ordinary expenses of the system, not including an extra tax of $1, 
500 (a sum entirely inadequate) authorized to be levied annually, 
if required, for building purposes. The ordinary public expense, 
therefore, annually, of educating the children of the city, is less than 
one dollar and fifty cents each; of which a fraction over one dollar 
for each scholar, is sustained by the city itself Objection has been 
made, but I think without just grounds, to the tax of one dollar for 
every child in the city between certain ages. It is not a capitation tax; 
it is levied upon the taxable property of the city, like other taxes, 
and the reference to the census of each year, is only a convenient 
way of arriving at the sum, which is constantly changing with the 
number of our population, that may be required in the given year 
for school purposes. As the city increases, its educational wants in- 
crease, and the supplies must keep pace with them. I have exam- 
ined the school reports of several other cities of the Union. In some 
of them, the average expense per scholar is over six dollars per 
annum. I have found none whose average is as low as ours. No 
equal amount of money produces so rich a return; and indeed the 
cost of our public schools seems to sink into utter insignificance when 
compared with the inestimable 

BENEFITS OF THE SYSTEM. 

I have known several families to move into the city in order to get 
the benefits of our schools, thereby increasing its productive industry 
and its business. And who shall undertake to estimate our city's 
increase in enterprise, wealth and happiness, on account, directly and 
indirectly, of our noble school system. No doubt an intelligent out- 
law is more dangerous than an ignorant ^one, but there can be no 
question whatever, that a well-conducted system of education de- 
creases the amount of crime; and it is not at all improbable that the 
whde expense of our school system is saved, in what^ without it, 
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would be the expense of administering the criminal code. The more 
a man is raised by education, above the condition of the brute, the 
more he will respect himself, the rights of his fellow men, and the 
law. The same may be said of the poor supported at public ex- 
pense. It is a fact well understood, that the great majority of our 
public paupers are among those who have not received the benefits 
of popular education. An educated man, visited by mieforinne, can 
always make a shift to retrieve his affairs and reach again the road to 
prosperity. Financial and commercial embarrassments may sweep 
over the country, prostrating the best laid plans, and blasting the best 
hopes and prospects; but the man of intelligence, having^ cunfideaee 
in himself, will inspire confidence in his fellow men, and will rise 
above the wreck of fortune, while the man without edneation wffl 
sink into despondency, degradation and crime. 

As has been said by the Hon. J. D. Pibrce, the first Superintad* 
ent of Public Instruction in this State, *' We must educate, or forge 
bolts, bars and chains. One system or the other we mnstadc^; 
there is and can be no alternative. Besides the experience of iH 
the past — of all ages and nations — demonstrates that it is more eeo- 
nomical, much less expensive to educate the young and form them 
to high and moral principles and conduct, than to support panpers, 
restrain, imprison and punish aged criminals. If the people of Mi- 
chigan, instead of bequeathing to their children the noble inheritance 
derived from a high-minded, intelligent, moral nnd religious ances- 
try, wish to see them cast down from that high elevation on which 
they now stand, and become ignorant, debased, and poverty-stricken, 
the dupes of a selfish priesthood, the serfs of an avaricious oligarchy, 
or the fit instruments of an ambitious military despotism, they have 
only to dismiss their teachers, bum up their books and school- houses, 
and abrogate all laws for the support of schools, and in a few short 
years the work is done." In the same strain, Kent has said — '*A 
fieither who sends his son into the world uneducated, without ski)/ m 
any art or science, does a great injury to mankind, as well as to his 
own family, for he defrauds the community of a useful citizen, and 
bequeaths to it a nuisance." 

That men, without education, cannot long be freemen, is but too 
well demonstrated in the past history of the world; and a reading, 
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reflecting, and intelligent people cannot long remain slaves. Our sys- 
tem ot government imperatively requires intelligence to support it. 
In the eye of the law all men are equal. All have an equal voice in 
making the law, and in the appointment or election of officers to ex- 
ecute it. la our free country, every variety of questions are con- 
stantly coming up — some of vast interest and importance, and many 
of the utmost intricacy and complication. For the detern^nation of 
these questions, appeals are often made directly to the people, for 
their judgment, their influence, their signatures and their votes The 
people, as the source of all power, are asked to decide what shall be 
the public policy, and what the law of the land. In order then, that 
wisdom may guide us as a community, intelligence must reside with 
the mass of the people. Every child, as he grows up to manhood, 
must be vested with the power to examine, reflect and determine for 
himself. The power to determine, without the mental discipline and 
information necessary to arrive at correct conclusions, will but lead 
our Republic in the train of those which have gone before, to anar- 
chy and despotism. No place is so well adapted to impart this intel- 
ligence and power as the Public School. Here, all of every nation, 
creed, and condition in life, meet on common ground. Here, the 
spirit of equality, unalloyed, reigns supreme. Here, the paths of 
wisdom, of patriotism, and of virtue are pointed out. And here, in 
the public school, is the place where the destiny of the American 
republic is to be determined. 

The impulse which universal education gives to the mental activ- 
ity of a nation, is beyond all estimate. It is this that has made our 
national prosperity outstrip that of any other nation or country on the 
globe. What is more morally sublime than to ^ee a whole nation, 
composed of millions of bright intelleots — each having the whole 
range of science and knowledge placed within his reach by an early 
elementary training-— all pressing eagerly forward, with a reasonable 
prospect of ultimate success, in the pursuit of wordly comfort, wealth 
and fame? What but this has filled our Patent Office at Washing- 
ton, with a wilderness of curious and useful inventions? What but 
this has interlaced our whole country together with plank roads, 
and railroads and canals? What but this has plucked the lightning 
from the heavensy and harnessed it for the race of thought? What 
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but this has brought our original thirteen States up to thirty-one; 
brought our empire and civiUzation over the Alleghanies — filling np 
the regions of the lakes and the Mississippi valley — and finally car- 
ried them across the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, where they 
greet those of the Islands and the continent of Asia? What, 
finally, has made this nation great, and this people bappy above 
every othfer people? What has done it all but the Free School 
House? where the youthful mind is first awakened to a sense of its 
own powers and dignity, and where it has become enamored with 
the pursuit of knowledge. 

Gentlemen — I congratulate you on what you have done. By a 
long course of care and anxiety, the foundations of a noble systan 
have been laid. But the same care, vigilance and anxiety are necessa- 
ry in future, in order that the system may be presevred, and that ft 
may be brought out in its full and beautifnl proportions. Ghrand 
schemes of popular education will profit little, unless the minute de- 
tails of every school and school district are carefully attended to. The 
office of School Inspector is not properly filled without labor, and 
men must take hold of this su^/ject, who are willing to deyote time, and 
to sufier anxieties and perplexities. To this Board the highest of our 
public trusts is committed — the care and formation, and development 
of our public youthful mind. And to what nobler purpose can our 
time and energies be devoted? Yea, what richer rewards for labor 
than this afibrds- the consciousness of having conferred mitold 
blessing on our country and on our race. 



LIST OP TEXT BOOKS ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF DSTBOIT. 

Town's Spelling Book. 

McGuffey's Primer, and Eclectic Series of Readers. 
Parker's Rhetorical Reader. 

Davies' Algebra and Geometry, mcluding Davies' Bourdcm and 
Legendre. 

Colburn's Mental Arithmetic. 

Greenleaf 's Common School Arithmetic. 

Willard's School History. 

Willard's Historical Guide. 

Robbin's Outlines of History. 
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1^ Mitchell's Series of Geographies. 
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Wells' Grammar. 

Hazen's Definer. 

Watts on the Mind. 

Mcln tyre's Astronomy and Treatise on the Globes. 

Parker's First Lessons in Philosophy. 

Parker's Natural Philosophy. 

Cutter's Physiology. 

Parley's First Book of History. 

Brockelsbee's Elements of Meteorology. 

Mayhew's Book keeping. 

Clarke's Elements of Drawing. 

Root's Writing Series, and Mathews' Penmanship. 



UNION SCHOOLS. 



This class of schools in our State are established in the villages. 
They are under the same system, and governed mainly by the| same 
general laws. Reports are received from the directors in charge of 
these schools, public money is distributed and other moneys raised 
in the same manner. The reports of the directors, however, in ap- 
cordance with the blank forms heretofore distributed, have not inclu* 
ded any general account of 'their situation and progress. This ca& 
only be attained in two ways— either by personal visitation, or by 
reports prepared by the school officers or teachers, and transmitted 
to the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction. In compliance 
with the solicitation of the Superintendent, Mr. Wright, of the Bat- 
tle Creek Union School has furnished the following communication. 

The officers and teachers of Union Schools, although they are not 
required by the law to take this trouble, will aid materially in advan- 
cing the interests of this class of schools throughout the State, by 
furnishing this information. It is most desirable that the teachers 
should do this, accompanying their general account of the school, 
with such hints and suggestions as may aid in the perfection of the 
system. In order to make them availably fer publication in the 
Superintendent's report to the legislature, (and governor, each alter, 
nate year,) they should be forwarded as early as the first of Decem- 
ber in each vear 
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BATTLE CREEK UNION SCHOOL. 

Hon. Francis W. Shearman, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

To present clearly and faithfully the condition of the Union Scbool 
of this place, its advancement, and the causes which resist or retard 
its improvement, is the object of this report In reviewing the past 
and comparing the interest that is now felt, the union of feeling 
which exists, and the efiforts that are being made for the promocioo 
of the cause of Education, with the condition of this school one year 
ago, with the apathy and indifference then witnessed, a great improve- 
ment may be seen, which is due to the efforts of the friends of nni* 
yersal education to make this school what it should be. To bring 
the means of obtaining a thorough and practical education within the 
reach of every member of the rising generation, is the noblest object 
to which any community ever directed their efforts. And it is bat 
justice to the mass of the people of Battle Creek, to say that they* 
manifest a spirit that augers well for the permanency of the instils* 
tion established here. The greater part are thoroughly awake to the- 
work, and are willing to co operate with their teachers and school 
officers, in every laudable effort to roll on the wheels of educational 
reform; the beauties of the graded school are becoming app irent, ht 
through its influences the means of knowledge are brought within 
the reach of all, and at a trifling expense; hence the necessity of 
sending children abroad to be educated is removed, for equal ad- 
vantages can be obtained at home. 

Whenever parents enlist with heart and hand in the cause of Sd- 
uoation, their efforts are always crowned with success; and to secure 
the prosperity of any cause, the concentrated efforts and influence of 
the public are essential; but the efft^ct of such a union is most read- 
ily perceived in the workings of a school; it places the tea ;her in his 
true positiun; it enables him to discharge his duties with the assu- 
Tanceof being sustained in whatever is right; he lays out his work 
and forms his plans with reference to his school, instead of his pat- 
rons; an«l whenever the public voice is raised in favor « f a school, 
all feelings of insubordination are destroyed among the scholars, and 
a perfect harmony with the teacher, parents and bcholaro is secured 
without which a school is only a school in name. 
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The Report of the Director shows 670 scholars in the district, be- 
tween the ages of four and c^ighteen; an increase of 69 since the last 
report; 493 scholars have entered school this term, commencing Sept. 
13th, 1852; 36 nonresident scholars are in attendance, paying at 
the rate of $2,50 per term of 15 weeks. The school is under the 
superintendence of the Principal, who attends to the general classifi- 
cation and discipline of the school, and is assisted by four female 
teachers, whose qualifications and experience enable them to rank 
among the first class of teachers; also by four monitors, who work 
from one to five hours each, a day, holding certificates from the 
township board. Confidence appears to exist between the teachers 
and scholars, and our whole system is characterized with harmony. 

The discipline is strict, but as yet the Principal , who is now work- 
ing upon his second year in this school, has not inflicted a blow upoxk* 
any of his scholars, neither has one been expelled or suspended from 
school. While we hold that the rod may be properly used in main- 
taining order, we believe it should be the last resort— we rejoice to 
think that the old system of "flogging" is growing into disrepute — 
that bodily suffering must be inflicted in order to secure obedience 
seems revolting; indeed, the case must be an isolated one, that the 
finer feelings can not be moved, and a sense of right made to prevail, 
without resorting to barbarous methods. A strict account of the 
deportment of each scholar is kept and presented to the patrons at 
the close of each term, which has been sufficient thus far in keeping 
the students within the limits of our school regulations. The adr 
vancement of our school is evident from the nature of the studies 
pursued and the interest taken on the part of the scholar. We have 
classes the present term in Latin, Greek, French, Elementary Geom- 
etry and Legend, Elementary and Higher Algebra, Common School 
and Eligher Arithmetic, Physiology, Philosophy, History, and the 
lower branches usually taught in Schools. Drawing has been prac- 
ticed for a few months with good success; a few specimens of which 
I send you. Exercises in Declamation and Composition are had 
weekly. The exercises in Composition are directed to the support 
of two semi-monthly papers, known as the Union Gem, conducted 
by the young ladies, and the Friend of Improvement, conducted by. 
the young men. Singing is practiced at the opening of school, aad^ 

22 
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at recess. Classes for the benefit of those preparing to teach are 
formed during the Spring and Fall terms. Evening schools are 
opened for the instruction of the unclassified and those who cannot 
attend the day school, and the progress made in them is flattering^ 
The instructions of such is gratuitous, and the eflFects derived are 
salutary upon the school A far greater interest is taken, and thor- 
oughness is characterized in all the studies pursued. If a lesson n 
lost an opportunity is given for the student to learn it, and to receive 
the necessary instructions. 

The evening schools are superintended by the Principal, who is 
assisted by his advanced class of students. Thus giving them an 
opportunity of putting in practice the theory they learn. And the 
results witnessed from this mode of instruction causes us to believe 
that the monitor system would work as effectually in our land as in 
many of the old countries, which, if generally adopted, would give 
a new impetus to our schools; the graduates of which would be richly 
prepared for the responsible and exalted station of teachers, and by 
combining the practice with the theory learned, the principles of the 
sciences pursued would be fixed, never to be erased — the mind would 
receive a discipline that could not be obtained from books, and such 
as would prepare it for meeting the diflferent phases of life. 

The daily attendance of our scholars is far better at present than 
at any former time, and yet, irregularity and tardiness are as formeriy 
the most grievous evils, and the most difficult to counteract, with 
>vhich the teacher has to contend. Parents are too apt to think that 
if they retain a child from school, he is the only suflFerer; and from 
this erroneous view, are inclined to keep a child from his studies a 
day, or a part of a day, to perform some trifling amount of labor that 
had better go undone — or, to gratify some scheme of pleasure, that 
should have been abandoned rather than have a school retarded by 
scholars who are unable to retain their proper position in class qd 
the account of lessons lost, or to leave a scholar discouraged and 
embarrassed, as must be the situation of one who is irregular or 
tardy in attendance ; but this is an evil that cannot be overcome only 
by elevating the standard of education and by making our schools 
a pleasant resort. The location of our house is as pleasant as could be 
found or even desired, with ground sufficient for recreation and walks, 
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and for the cultivation of flowers and shrubbery, which has been 
improved sufficiently to show the influence such will exert in sooth- 
ing the rough temper and increasing a general amiability, which is 
whet arbitrary rules could never accomplish. A refined taste is es- 
sential, which requires neatness and order to perfect it; a school house, 
ornamented with charts and school apparatus, with a yard decorated 
with flowers and shrubbery, will be found to prove great aids to a 
school. Our building, which was thought to be ample in size, proves 
insufficient for the accomodation of all who would be glad to patron- 
ize our school. We have a branch school for the accomodation of 
the younger scholars, situated at a distance from the main school — 
and yet our building is crowded, and we are under the necessity of 
debarring many from neifijhboring districts of attending our school. 
Since my last report, the districts have secured maps and charts 
for teaching and illustrating Physiology, Chemistry, History, Chi- 
rography, Geography, and the elementary sounds of the letters, and 
we are confident that the district would derive a far greater benefit 
fit)m the township libraries were they divided and placed under the 
immediate control of the respective districts. The object of the 
law in making provisions for 'libraries must have been for the general 

I 

diffusion of knowledge, not only amoog adults, but among those 
preparing for the duties of life. The mere acquisition of the art of 
reading is of no avail to a person unless he puts that art into prac- 
tice; and this cannot be done without books; and as reading gives a 
(Constant and vigorous impulse to the mind, and is as necessary to its 
healthful action as food is to the body, the means for the practice 
as well as the art should be placed within the reach of every scholar 
under the same supervisions. The intelligent, where libraries are 
attached to the district, do consider them a valuable acquisition to 
the school. The schools of some of our neighboring States boast 
of as valuable collections of books as are found, and those which are 
as well read. A great interest is taken in securing the best of stan- 
dard works, such as will be useful for future study. 

By making the libraries permanent, with general regulations for 
preserving and keeping them in order, and throwing the responsibil- 
ities upon each district, the schools of this State would soon be en- 
deared with libraries that will compare with any otiier State; and es- 
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pecially do our Union Schools need a permanent collection of books; 
for, in order to obtain the treasury of History and the beauty of po- 
etry and eloquence, works must be read and reviewed. And in 
behalf of our schools we would earnestly solicit your influence, to 
enable us to have our institution endowed with that portion of the 
township libraries to which our number of scholars entitle us to re- 
ceive, feeling assured that the interests of our school could not be 
promoted more efifectually than by such an act. 

a WRIGHT, 
Clerk of the District Board,, 
Union School, Battle Creek, Nov. 29th, 1852. 



YPSILANTI UNION SCHOOL. 

TERMS AND VACATIONS. 

The year is divided into two terms of twenty-two weeks each, and 
each term into two quarters of eleven weeks. 

The year closes the twenty-third of June, followed by a racatUNi 
of six weeks. 

At the close of the third quarter, there will be a public examina- 
tion and exhibition, which will take place this year, on the fifth, 
sixth and seventh of April, at which time, also, literary lectures are 
expected from gentlemen from abroad. 

TEBMS OF TUITION PER QUARTER. 

Primary Department, ..(2 00 

Common English branches, _ ^ 50 

Common EDglish, with one high English branch 3 00. 

Common English, with two or more high English branches, . . 3 bO 

Languages, 4 00 

Music, with use of piano extra, 9 00 

Painting and Drawing, extra, _ 2 00» 

Tuition is required quarterly in advance. 

Board may be had in good families and in houses convenient to 
the Seminary, from 10 to 12 shillings per week. 

COURSE OF STUDIES. 

PREPARATORY. 

Orthography, Reading, Penmanship, Modern Geography, Grant- 
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mar. Arithmetic, written and mental, Geography of the Hearens, 
History of the United States, and Analysis. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Frist — Higher Arithmetic, Advanced Grammar, Ancient Geog- 
raphy. 

Second — Algebra, begun, Higher Arithmetic, Advanced Gram- 
■lar. 

Third — Book Keeping, Algebra, finished. Syntax and Prosody. 

Fourth — Bourdon, begun, Physiology, Botany. 

Composition during the year, Parkers Aid. 

SSCOND TEAR. 

First — Bourdon, finished, Botany, Geometry. 
Second — Geometry, finished. History, Rhetoric. 
Third — Trigonometry, History, Rhetoric. 
Fourth — Calculus, History, Logic. 
Composition during the year, Parker's Aid. 

THIRD TEAR. 

- First — Surveying, Geology and Mineralogy, Mental Philosophy. 
Second — Chemistry, Mental Philosophy, Natural Philosophy. 
Third — Natural Philosophy, Astronomy Agricultural Chemistry. 
Fourth — Astronomy, Moral Science, Elements of Criticism. 

The officers of this Institution intended to establish a school which, 
should afford advantages equal to any Academy or Seminary in the 
land, and furnish for those wishing an education, every facility for 
obtaining a thorough and critical course of instruction. For this pur- 
pose they have purchased the large and commodious building recent- 
ly occupied by Elder Moore, as a Seminary; and under the present 
organization, have had a school in suecessiu) operation for more than 
two years, and to render instruction more systematic and thorough* 
a course of studies has been prepared, which, together with Music^ 
Painting, Drawing and the Modem Languages, make up a very ez- 
ieaded course of education. In addition to the English course pro- 
|K>sed above, great attention is paid in prepving young men for 
Oollege, asd much time and labor devoted to instraction in the Modem 
Languages. 

Toang Ladies, if they prefer, can omit the higher mathematici, 
m Oalcalii8» Sorveyingi and alao Agriooltaral Chemiatryt and. give 
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their attention more fully to Music, Painting, Drawing and the Lan- 
guages; but it is not expected that young gentlemen who may take 
the course will make any offset, by substituting any acquirement in 
the place of Mathematics. 

The Teachers will pay every attention to the intellectual culture, 
the habits and morals of young pupils, so that parents from abroad 
may, with the utmost confidence, confide to the institution the educa- 
tion of their children. 

We have adopted as few rules as possible for the government of 
our School, but these few we intend to enforce. We expect pupils 
will be governed by their own sense of propriety; and when their im- 
proprieties are properly pointed out, we think there are few who will 
not conform to our regulations. It is desired that no young lady or 
gentleman may enter the Institution unless she or he is willing to 
conform strictly to our rules. 



ALBION FEMALE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE AND 

WESLEYAN SEMINARY. 

Albion, Dec. 7th, 1852. 
How. F. W. Shearman, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 
Dear Sir : — In presenting you the annual report of the Albion 
Fdmale Collegiate Institute and the Wesleyan Seminary, we take 
great pleasure in saying that the past year has been one of unusual 
prosperity in these Institutions. The number of students in the Sem- 
inary is four hundred and twenty-four, of which one hundred and 
eighty-seven ar6 females, and two hundred and thirty-seven are male& 
The number in the Female Collegiate Institute is sixty. They are 
classified as follows : 

Senior Class, 5 Junior Class, 26 

Middle Class, 10 Preparatory Class, 19 

The Faculty consists of five male Professors with three AssistaatE^ 
and three female Teachers. 

A majority of the students in the Seminary are pursuing either 
the ancient or modern languages, or the higher English branches^ 
We have a freshman class of fifteen, most of whom will be prepared 
to enter the University at Ann Arbor, in advance, the coming anin- 
mer. 
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The government of the Institutions is designed to be mild, but 
strict and uniform. Under this regimen the year has passed away 
without a single expulsion, and almost without reproof. 

Please find accompanying this a copy of our rules, and also the 
annual circular. 

Our Library, Cabinet, and Apparatus are receiving constant acces- 
sions, though they are certainly small in comparison with what they 
should be. 

Ten hours and a half per day, including the evening, are devoted 
to study and recitation, though many of the students devote from 
twelve to fifteen. 

We consider the success of our endowment by scholarships as 
morally certain. We have found the friends of Female Collegiate 
Sducation throughout the State more willing to co-operate with us 
in this enterprise than we at first dared to hope; and yet, like all sim- 
ilar enterprises, it has had its difficulties and discouragements. 

We shall be most happy at any time to receive any suggestions 
from yourself, touching our finances or any of the interests of the 
Institutions. 

As our previous reports have been full, and as the State Commit- 
tee is also to report for the current year, we forbear further remarks^ 
preferring that others who are very competent and disinterested jud- 
ges should represent us, than to represent ourselves. 

With the highest regards, 
Allow me to subscribe myself 

Truly yours, 

C. T. HINMAN, 
For the IVusteea, 



BT-LAWS OF THE WESLETAN SEMINARY AND ALBION FEMALE COLLEGIATE 

INSTITUTE. 

It is expected that all members of the Seminary will observe the 
following rules: 

1. To rise in the morning at the ringing of the bell^ sweep and 
adjust theur rooms, and assemble in the chapel for prayers, moming^ 
and evening, at the tolling of the appropriate bells. 

2. Dormg the hours of study to di^nse iriHh all conversatioD^ 
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sack as may be heard from room to room — all visiting, music, loud 
reading oi declamation, and not unnecessarily to be absent from their 
rooms, nor to leave the common without permission from one of the 
officers. 

3. During the hours of recess, to indulge in no haliooingy kvpii 
talking, running, jumping, whistling, nor other disturbances in the 
tooms or halls of the Seminary. 

4. To perform all duties assigned by the officers, dilligently to 
'mprove the hours of study, and on being notified by the bell to at* 
tend recitations, lectures or other exercises, to repair without delay, 
to the rooms appointed. 

5. Semi-annually to attend to the duties of a public ezanunation, 
and an exhibition at the close of the Winter Term. 

6. As a precaution agidnst fire, to supply their rooms each with • 
pail of water before retiring to rest. 

7. Not to mark, cut, nor in any other way to injure the buildings, 
fences, furniture, or apparatus of the Seminary. 

8. Not to throw ashes, dirt^ water, nor any filthy materials from 
the windows of the Seminary. 

9. To retire at ten o'clock P. M. To add no fuel to their respect- 
ive fires after half past nine in the evening, and in do case to carry 
fire from room to room, except in a fire scoop, or by the means of s 
lamp or candle. 

10. To pay respectful deterence to the officers of the Seminary, 
and in all social intercourse to preserve a correct and becoming de- 
portment. 

1 1. Totally to abstain from playing at games of chance in the 
Seminary, or elsewhere, and also from all trespasses on the rights or 
the property of the citizens of Albion. 

12. To observe cleanliness in their rooms, and neatness in their 
persons and apparel. 

13. Not to enter the kitchen, pantry, bake nor wash rooms, unless 
so directed. 

14. At the ringing of the bell for meals, to assemble in the Dining 
Hall, without confusion or disorder, and take the seats assigned 
them by ihp steward. To make no noise nor disturbance at table, to 
wait for religious services, and to reture in good order when dismissed. 



Ibi.To TisU BO tATtnis, giocMffies, nor oQier publio^plaio^;^ 
pfeacore or oaterUniinAiW ..To^vieiioiiitozkmliagliqaors^l^iQ^^^ 
in n0«Bok|Qg.iB ihor Seminary, mi to use no profanoTioir Tii^ipr 
}aDg«u^.<)f Mj dtficriiitiQii* 

^1^ Strictly to obserTB the ChrittjaA Sabbath, to niake no ncflfie 
nor disturbance on that daj, not to go abroad into the fields or Till- 
age, nor to collect at each other's rooms without permission. Also» 
to attend church in the monjng and afternoon, at such places a^ (hey 
may duxMe, or as their parents or guardians may direct ^ 

17. To carry no fire anusi deadly weapons, nor gunpowder on 
the Seminary premises. . - . 

18. To admit officers of the Institution to their rpoins at any tjnote* 

19. The sexes not to visit each other's rooms or halls 19 any^ctse 
whatever. 

20. Not to leave town in term time without the ccmsent of the 
Principal, and not to be absent from a recitation without ^e consent 
of the teacher of the class. 

REMARKS. 

1. Students may enter the Institution for any length of time desi- 
rable, but no tuition fees are to be received for less than half a quar- 
ter. Payment for board and tuition must be made quartertym 
advance ; but in case a student is obliged to leave on account of 
sickness, the money will be refunded. The faculty are not at liberty 
to give instruction longer than one week to any student who neglects 
to pay his tuition bill, or to procure in writing [a responsible voucher 
for the payment of the same, at the close of the quarter. 

2. Bills of merit and demerit are constantly kept of each student 
— the former showing the excellencies of each in his recitations aipd 
general conduct — the latter the deficiencies and delinquencies of each 
in his respective duties. Parents and guardians will receive a copy 
of these bills at the close of each quurter. 



CLINTON INSTITUTE, 1852. 

The Clinton Institute received its very ample Academical Charter, 
ittd was founded in 1860. It is located in the village of Mt Clem- 
-eaa, the county seat of Macomb county, a flourishing place, nineteen 
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linkiMd;; Tlie fcwBdhg !■ oomlBOJBcwiib fctii^g wilUMi hi Jto ar^ 
migtiMBti ibr the Mcomttodalioii «f « lMg« mu^biMil pqAi» 

Tha keatioa is both pteuant and heaHMlt; te mnnimi^*mmi 
iaim a uMa of Um aommnky will eompnre ikHf«nbl]r''iiMi«qr iiMhe 

finuiB AVD VActanain. 

Tke Aoidamical year fci tfrided faW Thw aaMJoni of thmm woka 
oaeh, whith, widi the TaoatioBi, will oomtr as m the fbUowiig 

CAXJOfDAB voft 186t-53. 
IMi. Aug. 31, Tuesday — Oosunencement of Fall Saaik». 
Otot 91, Thunday-— Mddle of Fall Saatton. 
Bee. f , Thursday— End of Fall Session. 

Winter vacationf eleven days. 
Dee. dl, Tnesday-— Oommeneement of Winter SessioB. 
1868. Feb. 10, Thursday— Middle of Wmter Besmn. 
March 81, Thursday— £nd of Winter Session. 

Spring YacatioD, eleren days. 
April 12, Tuesday — Ck)mmencement of Spring Session. 
June 2d, Thursday — ^Middle of Spring Session. 
July 21, Thursday — End of Spring Session. 

Summer vacation of six weeks. 

TUITION, BO^RD, 4C. 

Elementary Branches, per Session, $3 OO 

Ooimnon English do 4 00 

Higher do do _ 5 00 

Latin, Greek and French do a 00 

Music, Eitra, do 8 00 

Use of Piano, do 260 

The above rates of tuition, if estimated by the quarter, of eleven 
weeks, would be — 

Elementary Branches, •2 25 

Oommon English, 3 oo 

Higher do s 15 

Latin, Greek and French, 4 50 

Tuition is payable at the middle of the Session. No deduc- 
duction is made for absence, except in cases of protracted sickness. 
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Board, with incidentale, can be.prooiued in the village, from $1,50 

RMAti. aAd GtumdiiaM, ai« tdviaadt wdi a view to Urn Wvance- 
.«iasl«C the atadMli Uiaft he be peraiittad to «Bl^ 
ment <Nr Middle of the Session; and he should not be allowad to 
kinre befoie ita dosa 8t oden t i» bovever, can be adwaHaA at any 
Iteft d«riij^ the fioHioii. and reamh nmtil aneh time aa ib&y »aybe 
exonaed by the Pnnoipal« 

oomtan ov iHarEUOTioir. 

The method of instruction is desiscned to be thorevgh aad praoti- 
ealy embracing theae branehea of study usual in an Academical 
eourse* or necessaiy to a poreparatiim for the aetiTe dmtiea of life. 
The Student is advanoed as rapidly aa an accurate hnowledge of his 
studies will permit, and every effort is made to educate the mind of 
the pupil to habits ot self-reliance and eoncentrative thought. 

NUMBIR OV STtmBNTS— *SUMHABY. 

Gentlemen, 83 

Ladies» 80 

Total, 163 

Aggregate of Terms, 241 

FRtMART DEPARTMENT. 

This department engages the attention of an experienced instruc- 
tress. The course of instruction is preparatory to that in the Aca- 
demical Department, and is pursued during a period of three sessions. 
The following are the Text Books used, which are the Elementary 
works of the same series employed in the Academical course: 

McGuffey's series of Beadmg Books, Denman's Student^s SpelUng 
Book, Davies' Primary Table Book, Davies* Fuist Lessons in Arith- 
metic, Obey^s Primary Geography, OIney's Quarto Geography, 
Bullion's First Lessons in Grammar, Comstock's Primary Philosophy, 
Mrs. Lincoln's Primary Botany. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

During the last week in each session the students are examined, 
strictly and impartially, in the studies pursued by them during the 
session. No student will be deemed m good standing who absents 
himself from an examination without having been previously excused* 
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oovnunciKT. . -. -i 

The goyernment of the Institution is designed to be-mild tttol pii« 
iental» yet is exercised with i nn asssind eireumspection. 

AMtf 4k>eoait is kept of Ae odbdvoi sad sehdirayp of^arii'Sta- 
dMit'Mriof his: AttendaMe «pen tlie regdar orgeMiml'^eldMS^ 
thesohook'^ *■ • 

^ AsitwMnyof these itttM detenftises th« 8t«id% <€ enafrModAit. 
NoiadifidsHd wiU be retained a measber<tf tte sohod^iwli^tty Mbits 
of indolence, or a coarse of conduct at varianofr with th^r objects of 
the Instittttioni exerts an influence unftkvi(»rable to the preservation of 
good Older -and good morals. 

\ . .. BT-LJLWB AND HOmis OV BTODT.' 

1; I1ieiM>ur8 of study are r^fulated.bj thePrindpal ; and eyefy 
student shall attend at Uie Academy during school hours, if requested 
so to do. 

2. Deyotioasl exercises are had each morning in the Hall/ and 
every student, unless q)eoially excused by an Instructor, shall punc- 
tually attend this exercise. 

3. It is expected that every student will attend public worship on 
the Sabbath, at such church as his parent or guardian may desire. 

CONDUCT OF STUDENTS. 

1. The conduct of students towards each other, their Instructor, 
and indeed towards all men, is to be regulated by those plain rules of 
common sense, politeness, honor and religioni which are deemed 
binding upon the members of every free, enlightened and virtuous 
community. 

2. They are to refrain from everything improper, and to use all 
lawful means to prevent and expose every violation of the laws of 
God and the land in which they livei and whatever is at varience with 
the objects of the Institution of which they are members. 

3. It shall be the duty of every student, promptly to conform to 
every lawful requisition of those vested in the executive authority of 
the Institution, authorized by the relation in which they stand to the 
students as his instructors, counsellors, and guardians. 

4. No student may absent himself from any examination, recita- 
tion, or reqiured exercise, without having been previously excused 
— and whenever he may have an excuse for any apparent violation 
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of th^ rules of the IcstitatioD, it shall be his duty voluntarilj to offer 
the same wiQiout unnecessary delay. 

4^. AH damages done the Aicademy building, (^any property be- 
longmg thereto^ by any student of the same, shall be immedisitely 
repaired by such student, or at his expense. 

Board of Trustees — ^William Jenny, David Shook, H^ry D. Ter- 
ry, Esq., Ber. A. £L Mather, Roy. Henry Wordiington. 

Officers of ih^Board — William Jenney, President; Henry D. Ter- 
ry, Secretary; David Shook, Treasurer. 

Board of Visitors — Rev. Daniel C, Jacokes, Rev. Edvrard Magee, 
Hon. R. P. Eldredge, David M. Price, Esq., A. S. Robertson, Esq., 
William M. Campbell, Esq., Hon. P. B. Thurston. 



REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE OLIVET INSTITUTB. 

To F. W. Sheaeman, Esq., 

Superiniendeni of PuUic Instruction: 

The trustees, in submitting their annual report, respectfully repre- 
sent, that the condition of the Institute remams much the same as at 
our last report. 

During the year ending with the present tenn, five instructor 
have been regularly employed, and about two hundred pupils have 
received instruction in the usual variety of studies included in our 
course. 

A new chapel has been erected and is now nearly ready lor occu- 
pancy, which has involved the Board in liabilities to the amount of 
about $800,00. No serious embarrassment to their operations, how- 
ever, is apprehended, from these liabilitities, the saleable lands of 
the Institute, with such other means as are in prospect^ being more 
than sufficient to liquidate all debts. 

A teachers' class, consisting of nearly fifity, has been conducted 
through a thorough review of the various branches usually taught 
in common schools, accompanied with a course of practical lectures 
on teaching. 

The entire amount of property held by the Board, consisting of 
buildings, village lots, a small quantity of wild land, library, appar- 
ratus, &c., may be estimated at between $6,000 and 97,000. It is 
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Hit purpose of the Tnutees, as soon as soitaUe armngements caa be 
made for the purpose, to prosecute a plan for the permanent endow- 
ment of the Institute. Ko pains wOl be spared to render it one of 
the beat institationfl in oar Stele. Its prospects were oerer nMe 
flattering. 
Bespectfiillf submitted. 

E N. BAKTLBTT, 
Shmtarycf Board cf nwtea tf OUfdHMkO^. 
Olivet, Not., 1852. 



VERMONTVILLE ACADEMY. 

VermoktvillXi Eaton Co., Nor. 24, 1852. 
lb ih$ St^HwUimUfU rf PwUic LmtrwHom: 

Sn— You are herebj informed that the prospects of the Yermont- 
Tille Academical Association are again in a flattering condition. 
For the last two years the Institution had lain almost dormant; bat 
during the past summer the Trustees invited the former Principal, 
Eev. W. D. Benedict, again to take charge of it 

The number of Students at present is 38. Some three or four 
others have places engaged. This is about all that can well be ac- 
commodated. Oar Academic building is 40 by SO feet^ two stories 
high, but is not entirely finished. Many of our Students, struggUng 
with poverty, labor for their board. Had we accommodations for 
students to board themselves, our number would probably soon be 
doubled. 

We very mueb need some aid in procuring suitable apparatus for 
illustratmg &e Natural Sciences. In what more profitable way 
could the State invest a small fraction of her fimds than in aiding 
our Academic Institutions in procuring Maps, Globes, and other al- 
most indispensable fixtures? Cannot the State aid this Institution 
some in this way? 
All which is respectfully submitted. 

W. U. BENEDICT, 

Clerk of Ihisteei, 
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KALAMAZOO LITERARY INSTITUTE. 

To the^Hon. F. W. Shearmav, 

8uperinlendent of Public Instruction: 
Bear Sibt— The Kalamazoo Literarj Institute, incorporated in 
1838, for some time suspended operations on accoont of the location 
of a branch of the University in this place. Last year instruction 
was resumed. Our course of study may be learned from the ac< 
eomptnying catalogue. 

The number of students entered smce the commencement of the 
present year is 70, which will probably be increased to nearly a hum- 
dred during tiie year. The number of Instructors is four. Their 
salary and the mcidental expenses of instruction tl,700. Income 
from tuition about f900. The $800 to defray the balance of the 
expenses of instruction, is drawn from funds subsribed for that pur- 
pose. Our building is large, 104 by 46, and not entirely finished; 
but the work of finishing is progressing. Our prospect for an en- 
largement of operations is flattering, and preparations are making 
for a liberal collection of permanent funds. A vote has been passed 
by the trustees, to petition the Legislature, during their next session, 
for an enlargement of corporate powers, so as to enable them to con- 
fer degrees. A majority of our students are classical students. We 
have supported, during the past year, three-fourths of a college 
course, and believe the interests of education will be advanced by 
making the course complete. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

J. A B. STONE. 
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TO «JPBRVIS0R8 AND SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

Air the aGcompanying documents to the report of 1852, tr^e not 
pftaltett till th^ dose of the session of the Legislature, it Is thought 
adMHiUe to add to them the act of the Legislature relatire to tbm 
taSSt tAx, passed Feb. 14th, 1853, which is now as follows: The 
cMHge was made, in consequence of the passage of the tax law of 
thelM session, on^ mill being equal under it, to three mills, which 
tax fitUffls the requirement of the revised constitution, for schools: 

AN ACT to amend an actentitled '^an act to amend section one 
hundred and seven of chapter fifly-eightof the revised statutes of 
ekcfateen hundred and forty^six, and the acts amendatory thereto, 
relative to primarj schools," approved April seventh, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one. . 

Section 1. The People of the State of Michigan enad. That an 
act entitled ''an act to amend section one hundred and seven, of 
chapter fifty-eight of the revised statutes of eighteen hundred and 
forty-six, and the acts amendatory thereto, relative to primary 
schools," approved April seventh, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, 
be and the same is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

^'Sec. 107. The supervisor shall also assess upon the taxable pro- 
perty of his township, one mill upon each dollar of the valuaticm 
i^ereo^ in each year; and twenty-five dollars of the same shall be- 
applied for the purchase of the books for the township library, and 
the remainder thereof shall be apportioned to the several districts in 
the township, for the support of schools therein; and the same shall 
be oollected and returned in the same manner as provided in section 
one hundred and six of chapter fifty-eight of the revised statutes of 
eighteen hundred and forty-six; and all school taxes returned for 
non-payment shall be collected in the same manner as State and 
county taxes." 

See. 2. Thk act shall take effect imme^tely. 

Approved FebruBTj 14, 1853. 
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For more immediate and general information, see the memofia) 
relatire lo the division of the school moneys, and the reports of ike 
educational committees of the Legislature. 

UMIYBBSITT AlfD NORMAL SCHOOL. 

In addition to the laws relating to the Normal School and the Uni- 
versity, as found in the hound report issued from this Office last year, 
to the school officers, the following acts were passed last session: 

AN ACT relative to the University Interest Fund. 

Sxonoir 1. The People of the State qf Michigan enad. That the 
Auditor General be required to credit the University Fimd w^th the. 
entire amount of the interest that has accrued smee the thirQ|Fi4l9fc 
day of December last, and that may hereafter accrae, upon UiapM^^ 
amount of University lands s<dd» or that may be hereafier.aoldr «piA 
to draw his warrant upon the State Treasurert which he is fattnfaf * 
required to pay to the treasurer of the University, upon hia u p plha 
tion therefor, from time to time, as the said interest so credUed.may 
accrue and be received. 

Sec. 2. This act is hereby limited in its operaticms to the period «f 
two years from and after the thirty-first day of December, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-two. 

Approved February 12, 1853. 



AN ACT making appropriations for the State Normal School. 

Section 1. The People of the State of Michigan enact That the 
moneys arising from the swamp lands heretofore sold by the general 
government, not exceeding thirty thousand dollars, are hereby ap- 
propriated to the State Normal School endowment fund. 

Sec. 2. The State Treasurer shall annually, for the period of two 
years, transfer from the general fund to the Normal School interest 
fund, the sum of two thousand dollars; which sum is hereby appro- 
priated to the Normal School interest fund, and shall be drawn 
from the Treasury in the manner now provided by law in relation to 
that fund. 

Sec. 3. That the sum of three thousand dollars be and the same 
is hereby appropriated from the general fund to the Noimal School 
interest fund; which sum may be expended in the purchase of books 
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and appuratus, and In fencmg and improying the Nomal School 

gfCNUUls. 

Approred February 14, 1853. 



TO COUNTY CLERKS. 

The act establishing the State Normal School, (Sec. 8,) requires 
that as soon as the School is ready to reeeire pupils, the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction shall notify the County Clerks of the fisust, 
and that in addition he shall give notice by publication in some news- 
|^^)er published in each Senatorial District. The law relating to 
Scfttatorial Districts having been changed, has rendered it impossible 
to give the notice. The clerks of the various counties (to whom a 
copy of this report is transmitted) are notified of the &ct that the 
Normal School is ready to receive pupib and commenced its first 
regular session on the 29th of March, 1853. 

The school year will be divided into two terms; the first commen- 
cing the last Tuesday of March, and continuing seventeen weeks; 
the second commencing the first Tuesday of October, and continuing 
twenty-three weeks. 

The course of studies will comprise mental and written arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, plane and spherical trigonometry and surveying, 
geography, natural philosophy, meteorology, chemistry, mental phi- 
losophy, political economy, reading, orthography, penmanship, book- 
keeping, English grammar, rhetoric, Spanbh, French, Greek and 
Latin. There will also be a course of study in the arts of Husband- 
ry and Agricultural Chemistry. The classical course will be taken 
at the option of the student Those appointed by members of the 
House of Representatives to a membership in the School, will pay 
one dollar at the beginning of each term, or two dollars if they pur- 
sue the classical course. All others preparing to teach will pay a 
moderate tuition, varying according to studies pursued. Students 
preparing for College, and those not intending to be teachers will be 
received at usual rates. Candidates will be admitted to the high- 
er classes upon passing an examination in [the studies of the lower. 
Board can be obtained in respectable families, on reasonable terms. 
Pupils are required to be present at the beginiung of the term. 
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bch member of the Hoose of BepreaentatiTee U •aflH^piMi.ito 
appdnt two pupils (one of eaeh sex) in his representathre ^ilftwty 
who will be admitted to the School upon his written recomnaoAlftiQn 
to the Principal, Mr. A. & Welch. 



MEMORIAL to the Legislattire relative to a dirision ol the Sehod 

Fond. 

SbaeSmartibk,ik$£kma4tmdHimHqfRqfr€Hi^^ 
of MieM^anf in LegMfUmn aumbled: 

We, the undersigned Citizens of ICchigan, respeetfiilfy r^pmeAt 
to your Honorable Body, that we have labored, and are stiU laboriif 
under grievances to whioh neither Justice nor Patriotism xeqjMW 
longer submission on our part» without an eflbrt for their removal* 

We, your Petitioners, wish to represent to your Honorable Body, 
that notwithstanding the Constitution guarantees liberty of entMKsieace 
to every citizen of our State, yet our Public School laws, cmnpd ui 
to violate our conscience, or deprive us unjustly of our share of the 
Public School funds, and also impose on us taxes for the support of 
schools, which, as a matter of conscience, we cannot allow our child- 
ren to attend. 

To convince your Honorable Body of the magnitude of these 
grievances, we have but to refer you to the fact, that in the cities of 
Monroe and Detroit alone, there are educated at the expense of their 
parents, and charitable contributions, some twenty-five hundred of 
our children. Tour petitioners might bear longer their present griev- 
ances, hoping that our fellow citizens would soon discover the injustice 
done to us by the present School Laws, and that the love of public 
justice for which they are distinguished, would prompt them to pro- 
test against laws which are selfevidently a violation of liberty of 
cofiscience, a liberty which is equally dear to every American citi- 
zen; but as the new Constitution requires that free schools be estab- 
lished in every district of our Slate, and as the present Legislature 
win be called upon to act upon the School subject, your petitioners 
consider that their duty to themselves, their duty to their children, 
and their duty to their country, the liberties of which they are mor- 
ally and religiously bound to defend, as well as their duty to their 
God, require that they apprise your Honorable Body of the oppres- 
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mM mJbaxe ef our pjtjaat Ssjmq) towsi A» uyoitMe of which is 
aqpialed only by the laiMof Hp^^bniy whiohcoBifd thcpaopb of all 
ifcwiwninatioBi to support aekoioh, th#, doctiiaat of which they do 
iKMk believe. 

Tov petitionera would noit wiah to be uiideiatopd fti being opposed 
to education; on Uie eootewf they ipre piepared to bear e?exy rea- 
aonaUe burden your HonowtWe Body $rewilliivc to impose on them^ 
to promote the cause of educiUioB* providing that our Schools be 
free indeed. But they do not ccfisider schools free when the law 
iMpocea (m parents the necespity of giving their children such an ed- 
UMMUion as their oonscienoe caMMtappwro of. But that your Hon- 
onUe Body may not be ignonnt of what they understand by free 
schools^ your petitioners wish to say that m their opinions^ schools 
caa be free only, when the business of Mhocd teaching be placed on 
the same legal footing as the other learned profassions, when all may 
teitch who willy their success depending as in other cases, on their 
fitness for their profession, and the satisfaction they naay render to 
the public; that in all cases the parent be left free to choose the 
teacher to whom he will entrust the educatini of hia child, as he is 
left to choose his Physician, his Lawyer, 4;c.; that each person teach- 
ing any public school in the Stato should be entitled to draw, from 
the public school fund, such sums as the law migihi provide for ev- 
eiy child -so taught by the month, quarter, or otherwise, on prodn- 
eing such evidence as the law mijght require in such cases. Schools 
established on such principles are what your petitioners understand 
by free schools. 

Tour petitionersf therefore, respectfully urge that the public school 
q^itemfor our State, be based on theae broad democratic principles 
of. equal liberty to all, aUowiog freedom of conscience to the child, 
who also has a conscience, as well as to the instructor and parent. 
And your petitioners. will ever pray. 



REPOBT/of Committee on the sutq;>lementsry bill to the Primary 

School law. 

The Committee to whom was referred the supplementary bill to 
the Primary School Law, have had under consideration the same, 
and the chairman would report the bill back to tVi^ ^ti^Xj^ ^«r^<;s^ 
amendment, and respectfully recommend ^tkl \l 4o wA poas. 
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Some of the reaicmi bj whiok ymv eommittee were aetoaiked a 
their deeisioiit eve kerein set CntA, ae Ibllowv: 

It is a wen aetfledprmmple boor eoii8titathm» that all laws <idnli 
be general im their character.'^ The principles upon whieh oiur insli- 
totioDsare fimnded, are equal- justice to all Our system of eduea- 
tion therefore must be general in ttsehaiueter; free for all seotsi' and 
an parties to organise under its beneiloent prorinons, which have 
hitherto been so prosperous among our people. 

Esch town regulates its own internal affairs. The inspectors are 
elected by the people, and regulate the districts; each district makes 
its own officers by the electfane firanehise abo^ whose duty it is to em- 
ploy competent teachers. Those teachers, together with the district 
officers, may fonn the ehsracter of the school, only requiring secular 
instruction as the officers of said school may direct. With suck 
liberal prorisions as these, we see no just cause of oemplaint by any 
religious body or sect Moreorer, if the prayer of the petitbners be 
granted, the gate is thrown wide open for every religious sect in onr 
land, and in anticipation of such an event, we see petitions are already 
presented for similar objects, and professedly for sectarian purposes, 
which, if we be^n to grant, we strike a death blow at once, at our 
hitherto prosperous primary school system. 

We assume that the people of the State are in a certain sense the 
State, and that the children of the State will soon be the people of 
the State, and of course the State itself. Hence, the right to provide 
for the welfare and safety of the State, by edacation, in preparing 
the children of the State, for good citizens of the State. 

It therefore is the bounden duty of every part of our population 
to contribute to the accomplishment of this end. Oar educational 
system is alike free to the adopted citizen and the native bom, and 
we deem it of vital importance to educate our youth together, that 
there may be an identity, interest, feeling and nationality. 

Furthermore, the bill of your petitioners places public education 
under any individual or indiriduals who are competent to teach the 
English language. Such individual or individuals fulfilling these 
conditions may nevertheless institute a course of instruction not ful- 
filling the intention of the State, in ordaining a system of public in- 
struction^ and aiding the same by the moneys of the State. 
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But in addition to all this, it opens the door for the express viola- 
tion to the constitntion, Art 4, Sec. 40: *<Ho money shall be appro- 
priated or drawn from the treasury for the benefit of any religious 
lect or society, Theological or Belig^ous Seminary, nor shall property 
belonging to the State be appropriated for any such purpose.'' The 
individual or individuals teachmg such schools under this bill, would 
have full liberty to introduce religious instruction, accor^g to the 
tenets of any religious sect or society, to an indefinite extent, so as 
in &ct to make the school a '^Theological or Beligious Seminary .'* 
Nay, the mdividual so engaged in teaching, may be under the di- 
rection of a ''religious sect or society," and connect the school un- 
der authority of the same, for the very express purpose of inculca- 
' ting and disseminating its religious opinions and dogmas. 

The above view is confirmed by the fact that the present bill is 
brought forward at the instance, and on the petition of a religious 
sect or society, who devise and claim the privilege of inculcating 
their peculiar religious opinions, in schools placed under teachers of 
their own denomination for this purpose. 

The result of this bill, therefore, would be to change our primary 
school system, from schools of secular and useful learning, to ''The- 
ological and Beligious Seminaries." 

E. S. MOORE, Chmrrnm. 



RBPOBT of the Majority of the Oommittee on Education, to whom 
was refiwred a bill supplemetary to the Common Scool Law. 

The committee on Education, to whom was referred a bill supple- 
nentary to the Common School Laws, have had the same under 
cowttderation, and a majority of siud committee have instructed me 
to submit the following report: 

It appears from the report of the Superintendent of Public In- 
structiGn, (upon whose knowledge and sound judgment your com- 
mittee repose great reliance,) that our present school system has been 
ka^ the past sixteeen yearsi and is now in successful operation, and 
needs scarcely any change to make it equal to the hopes and plans 
of its founders. 
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That it extends to all equal priyileges, and is open to all afike, 
making no distinction between the children of the rich or the pooTi 
the alien or the citizen. All may enter its doors without question or 
hindrance, and drink with equal freedom of the fountain of know- 
ledge. 

That the amount raised by taxation for primary school purposes, 
is nearly sufficient to meet the reqmrements of the constitution, af- 
fording free tuition for three months, in every school district in the 
State. The increase of the school tax under the tax law just passed 
this House, will, as your committee believe, be quite sufficient for the 
establishment of free schools, as required by the constitution. 

The bill under consideration proposes to divert from the primary 
school frmd, an equal amount in every school district, to any person 
having the requisite qualifications, who shall teach therein for three 
months, any school wherein is taught the English languages, wheth- 
er private, select, or academical, placing all schools in regard to the 
primary school frmd, upon an equal footing with primary schools. 
How far such a law would infiinge upon and affect the whole system, 
may be readily judged. 

Without entering into the merits of this proposed law, a majority 
of your committee are of opinion that any change or innovation upon 
the present system of schools and taxation now provided for their 
support, ought not to be demanded by the friends of education of any 
sect or denomination. That such a change would interrupt the pros- 
perity and progress of primary schools throughout the State, and 
would introduce confusion and discord in place of harmony and 
peace, and materially affect the interests of the rising generation. 

Granting that the bill under consideration, not only has the air of 
plausibility, but considered by itself in the abstract, it has its merits, 
its passage would require an immediate and entire change of all our 
school laws, both m the principle of the system, and in the detail of 
the laws. It proposes a radical change in the superstructure as waH 
as in the foundation of the system of public instruction. Such a 
change founded upon claims, however well sustained, should not and 
cannot be the work of a few days, or even of months. We are of 
opinion that the people of the State are not prepared, and do not de- 
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maud of the LegisUtaTe, any legialatioQ <m this subject, which would 
so seriously affect the condition, and welfare of the great mass of 
their chOdren. 

Your committee therefore report the bill back and ask to be dis- 
charged from its farther consideration. 

W. T. MITCHELL, 
Chairman. 



REPORT of the Minority of the Committee on Education, to whom 
was referred a bill supplementary to the Common School Law. 

The minority of the committee on Education, to whom was referred 
a bill supplementary to the Common School Law, beg leave to rep<Nrt^ 
as follows : 

A suitable provision, by means of some wise and practical system, 
for the education of children, has in nearly if not all the States, beein 
an admitted, and one of the first duties of the commonwealth, from 
before the existence of the American Republic ; and during all that 
time, throughout every section of the country, it has been equally 
admitted that the State had no right to dictate as to the religion in 
which the child should be instructed. 

It cannot be denied that every system of instruction involves in* 
struction in some system of religion, and therefore denominational or 
sectarian, or in none at all, which is infidelity. 

In early days when Quakers were whipped frx>m town to town at 
Massachusetts, and Catholic priests were condemned to death in New 
York, there might have been such an agreement in creeds, and such a 
likeness in religious ceremonies, that the children of all could attend 
the same schools, and receive the same religious instruction. 

The banishment of Roger Williams from the colony of Massach«« 
setts, while it laid the foundation of a new State, saved a liteiaiy 
theological controversy in the primary schools, on the question 
whether the word '"baptize" signified an immersion mora sprinkling 
with water. But this mode of untying the gordian knot, has gone 
into disuse, much to the relief, no doubt, of many of the highest and 
most virtuous citizens of the republic ; yet, however, no substitute 
(unless it be the power of lawless violence) haa b«ea io^asA^x'i^ 
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Wi&oitt in anj respect entering into any qneetioti^ in either doe- 
trine or numners, between the members of the rariona religions 
denominations ; and between them all, and those who have no religion, 
the faet cannot be ooneealed that the doctrine and religions oeremonies 
of the many Protestant denominations^ are held by the Oaiholie 
church to be utterly snbrersiTe of morals, and utterly damning to the 
soul And it is equally true, that in the opinion of some Protestants, 
the ceremonies and fjEuth of the Catholic church are a mere childish 
mummery ; a common butt for ridicule ; many condemn them as 
blasphemous ; and one church at least, and that among the most 
influential, publicly denounces the Catholic religion, as a system of 
most abominable idolatry, hateful to GK>d and damning to men. And 
ihese skeptics, neither few nor without commanding position in society, 
look upon all these systems of religion as mere superstition, the refios 
of a darker age ; while they are equally abhorred by the m<Hfe 
devout of all religious denominations. 

And these differences in the faith, the ceremonies, and the opinions 
of the people, run through our entire system of education. Some 
of them are found in all our school books, from the child's primmer 
to the most phylosophical and abstnice work on geology. A few 
primary works on mathematics, have alone been named as exceptions. 
But when in its sublimer flights that science is applied to the knowl- 
edge of the Heavens, the handi-work of God, then the most abstruse 
of all the ramifications of that exalted science, becomes so blended 
with the religious faith of the most intellectual men of the age, that 
many of them appeal to its demonstrated truths as the most unan- 
swerable evidence of the existence and ever-presence of the Divine 
Architect. And the best books that have ever been written fbr die 
instruction of children in that most beautiful science, so well adapted 
to fhe capacity of the child-like mind. Botany, are so blended with 
religious instruction, and with those moral principles which are be- 
Beved by mostmen to be founded in religion only, that if every vestige 
of religion was struck out, there would be nothing left but the blot- 
ted pages. 

It is not true, as has often been said, that these fragments of reli- 
gion which run through every part of our system of primary school 
mBtractioiif are only such things as a\\ reW^OMft denominalaons agree 
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in. There are no ^r^ik points. But if there were, it cannot be over- 
looked that a yery large portion of our eitiscffis have no religion, and 
belkve in none. Tet the day is gone by, in whicb, in this coontvy, 
aay sane man will pretend that the State should take these children 
firom the control of their parents, and educate them^in religion ooii- 
trary to their wishes. If such a thing were attempted, it would 
become a curious questicm which religion they should be educated 

Yet the practical woddi^ of the present school system is» that 
•rery man must allow hia children to be educated in some reUgtooa 
system, so fiur finrth at least as it is contained in school bodfiii and 
inculcated by the teacher, or be deprived of all beneft ai the school 
fund raised by tax on himsel£ And the question what religion the 
young mind shall be early trained in, can be determined only by 
those who have the power of employmg teachers, and determining 
what books shall be used in schools. 

In those communities where the di£forence im religion is veqr small, 
the possession of this power is little sought after, and very seldom 
prostituted to sectarian purposes. But where those differences are 
.as broad as the differences between piety and blasphemy— that 
between devotion and sacrilege — the mildest exercise of it can be 
nothing but abuse ; the decision, whatever it may be, works the most 
abominable tyranny ; and the oppression is in the law, not in the 
adnunistration of it. 

And it cannot be said of the existing system, that ithas worked 
wdl so fiur, and therefore should not be departed from. That it has 
succeeded in communities^ all of one religiiHii, and where the differences 
were small is not qnestbned. But it is a well known fact that among 
the more reliigkMis of the Roman Catholics, there has always been a 
great repugnance to sending their children to schools taught by Prot- 
estant teachers, and using Protestant books. Those who were able 
have pud thw portiixi of the tai^es levied to raise the school fund, 
and educated their children in schools receiving no aid from it ; and 
the poor, if too fiEur from charity schools^ have allowed their children 
to grow up without the knowledge of bodu^ rather thsn have them 
instraetsd in what the parent believes to be a damning heresy. 
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The Caiholio insdiatioa teaches that all monk, idi yirttte, are 
fonnded on religion. Whether these propodtions be tme or fake^ the 
people of that commnnion believe them ; they have a legal right to 
believe them ; and the constitution guaranties them the right to act 
-upon that belief. And when we see thousands of our most intelligent 
enterprising, and upright citizens, taking their children from schools 
supported by taxes paid by themselves, and either givbg them no 
education, or educating them in other schoole, supported by their 
voluntary contributions, as has occurred in this and several other 
States, having similar school systems, we have ocular demmistration 
that the system is not working well, and that there are abuses under 
it which must be remedied or they will rot out the system itself. 

AU these poor, whose children are untaught— all these wealthy, 
who pay taxes for schools they cannot enjoy — all these oitisens, who 
have educated their children in schools they dare not avail themselves 
of any longer, and would gladly exchange all the education their 
children have received, for the morals they have lost, and believe 
the change a divine speculation, cry out to this House to hiterpose a 
remedy now, before our school system becomes what the English 
State church has long been — an enormous sinecure, sustained by all, 
nominally, open to all, but in fact a public spoliation, to fatten the 
estates of a few at the expense of the many. 

The fact has not been overlooked, that the petitioners for the relief 
which this bill proposes, are nearly all of the Catholic communion . 
But if it should ever happen that the superintendence and control of 
the schools in some large city, should fall entirely into their hands, 
and they should, in the exercise of that control, employ teachers only 
of the Catholic faith, and as devoted to the precepts and practices of 
that religion, as some Protestant teachers, to their honor, have been 
to theirs ; and if they should further recommend for use, and cause 
to be extensively used in such schools, books treating of the ministers 
of the Protestant religion, in such language as is common in school 
books concerning the Popes and Bishops of the Catholic church, and 
their ceremonies and sacraments, as the Catholic ceremonies touching 
relics, images, saints, the [lost and the Divine sacrifice, are frequently 
treated of in school books in common use ; it is not impossible that 
petitions quite as numerous and respectable would come up from< 
other quarters. 
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In one of the counties of this State, where the schook are said to 
be in a flourishing condition, and conducted to the entire satis&ctioii 
of all the ciUisens, CTery school is opened Sunday, and every one is 
closed Saturday. And the books used in those schools, are proba- 
bly as obnoxious to the Protestant religion, as the books in use in 
schools generally, are to the Catholic religion. No complaint is made 
of this, because neither books nor instructions are obnoxious to tiie 
parents, who have a right to determine the kind of education their 
children shall receive. 

But should a settlement of Protestants be formed there, sufficiently 
numerous to support schools, but not to obtain the control of them, 
and should they petition the Legislature for such relief, that they 
could enjoy their share of the school fimd, without sending their 
children to schools to corrupt their morals and destroy their religicNd, 
it is hardly possible that their prayer would not be heard. 

And the petitioners for whose relief the bill under consideration 
was drawn, believe themselves in precisely this situation. Possibly 
they may be in error, as to the consequences of educating their child- 
ren in the schools from which they have withdrawn them. But it is 
a matter of conscience with which the Legislature cannot interfere. 
The withdrawal of their children is with them a religious duty, the 
neglect of which would be, in their opinion and belief a great sin, 
subjecting them to the wrath of the Almighty, and the Legislature 
have no right to say this opinion and belief of theirs is false. 

The constitution, article 4, section 41, says: " The Legislature 
shall not diminish or enlarge the civil or political rights, privileges 
and capacities of any person, on account of his opinion or belief con- 
cerning matters of religion." To offer the petitioners their common 
enjoyment of this, one of their civil rights, only on conditions so ut- 
terly abhorrent to every sense of religious duty, is worse than to deny 
it altogether. 

In sparsely populated sections of the State, there may be some dif- 
ficulty in granting the relief prayed for. Those difficulties, however, 
cannot be greater than the difficulty always experienced in starting 
schools in a new country. But in towns and cities, and densely pop- 
ulated country places, it is quite as easy to support one school for all 
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the childrea of Cttholica, and another 6xr the chfldren of Protest- 
ing, as two schools in which thej shall be mixed together, and teach 
Moh other to despise the precepts and instmction of their parentsy 
and the ministers of religion. Soch schools would be mo more sec- 
toian than are the existing schools tanght by the same teachers, and 
tbBj could not become prosolyting seminaries. 

The undersigned, therefore, a minority of the conamittoe on edi- 
tSoUi to whom was referred the bill supplementary to the Oomaon 
School Law, recommends that said bill do pass. 

J. O'CALLAGHAH. 



ABSTRACT OF THE ANBCAL BEPOSTS OF SCHOOL HI. 
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PETITION of Samuel A. McCoskry, Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Michigan, relative to a di?is- 
ion of the School Funds of this State. 

To the Honorable the Senate and Bouse of H^esentatwes of the State 
of Michigan: 

The undersigned is the Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the Diocese of Michigan : He has learned from the puUic news- 
papersi and from petitions about to be presented to your Honorable 
bodies, that an applicaticHi is to be made for such a division of the 
school fund of this State, so that <* in all oases the parent be left 
free to choose the teacher to whom he will entrust the education of 
his child/' Such an application (if granted) he considers as givmg 
the right not only to parents, but to every religious body, to select 
teachers who wiU teach the peculiarities of the religious views or 
opinions they may hold. It will place the whole school fund of this 
State in the hands of religious bodies or sects, and entrust to them 
the education of the children of the State ; for the right, if g^ven to 
one, will be claimed by each and by all. Whatever opinion the* 
undersigned may entertain in reference to the system and efifects of 
common school education, he begs leave to say, that he has no wish 
or desire to interfere with, or in any way alter, or abridge the system 
which has been the pride of this State, and which has furnished to so 
many thousands of her children the means of obtaining a high sec- 
ular education ; nor does he wish that the fund so generously granted 
to the people of this State, and so carefuDy guarded by her Legisla- 
tures, and so highly prized by her citizens, should be used for the 
promotion of sectarian strife and bitterness 

It is one of the distmguishing features of our free institutions, and 
which lies at the foundation of the happiness and freedom oi the 
people, that neither religious tests, nor religious preferences form 
any part of our legislation. All religious bodies are placed on pre- 
cisely the same footbg, and whatever may be the exclusive claims 
ef each and of all, they can only be settled by an appeal to a higher 
and different authority than State Legislatures. But if your honor- 
able bodies see fit to overturn and destroy that system which has 
been heretofore so carefully guarded, and which has introduced into 
every occupation and profession, some of the most distinguished 

26 
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men of the State, and which has brought to the door of the poor man 
the means of educating his children ; and if the Priests and Cler- 
gymen of every religious body are to take the place of the common 
school teacher, and the State is te assume the duty, through them, 
of extendin^r and building up religious differences, and of fomenting 
strife and contention, then the iindersigned (most relnctantlj) would 
claim to have a share in this work. If then such a change is to be 
made in our common school law, so as to allow parents to choose 
teachers for their children, the undersigned would respectfully 
ask for his proportion of the common school fund, so that the people 
entrusted to his spiritual oversight may employ such teachers as will 
fiilly carry out their religious preferences. He would freely and 
frankly state to your honorable bodies that the amount thus granted, 
shall be carefully used in teaching the principles and doctrines of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and that the services of as many 
clergymen and laymen of the Church shall be secured and used, so 
that no other principles and doctrines shall find any place in the 
different schools. 

SAMUEL A. McCOSEHY, 

Bisliop of t/ie Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Mi^ih, 

Detroit, Jan. 19, 1853. 



THE CLIMATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Ai\d its Therapeutic aiid Hygienic Influences, hy M. K. Taylor^ 

Michigan University, April Sth, 1852. 



The influence of Climato upon the constitution, in the modification of diMMe» hu long 
been noticed. The difference that exists in the maladies incident to the tropical and polir 
regions, has loun^ been ascribed to its peculiar power. But it was not until oompftnthralj 
of recent date, that the attention of the ProftMsion was directed to this 8iili|)e(!t with » vtefr 
of ascertaining its precise physiological actions on the organism, and its employment as s 
therapeutic agent. 

The peculiar climates of the difibrent parts of the United States, and their fnfloBnoe on 
the health and mortality of the inhabitants, together with their emptoymenft m reaefial 
measures in alleviating the sufferings incident to our race, will briefly be made a aolgect 
of consideration; and in doing this, it will be necessary to diverge somevditt firom ttie path 
of their direct tendencies as they relate to health, and consider with equal bfevity, the 
physical causes operating to give them their characteristics in the production or modificatioa 
of disease. 

The extent of the domain of the United States is exceeded but by few powws orcombi- 
nstioDJs of powers on the globe; and m the mo^a&e«.\.\.OT» ot Vu& eVkoate, and the ftcilitles for 
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taking advaatage of these for thorapoutical purposes, it stands unparalleled. Bang^g from 
the Gulf of Mezioo and the eyer-bloomiog Florida, with a mean annual temperature of 81*', 
and a difference of only 11^ between tlie means of winter and sxmimer, to the mountainous 
regions of Maine and Lake Superior, iKith an annual mean of 41°, and a diflGurcnco between 
the means of winter and summer of 57^, and fi^m the bleak shores of New England on the 
east, to the Fncific on the west, it .embraces a eoimterpart of nearly every climate of Europe 
noted for ther^wutioal influence; it Ties with Italy in its summer sunshine, and with Russia 
. in the rigors of its winters. Hence, as its variations are as extended as those of the European 
climate, the supposed necessity of a fioreign tour for the restoration of health, is entirely 
obviated. 

But this is not all. Its influence in the production of disease and consequent mortaliiiy, is 
not less marked; and so intimately are its beneficial and injurious tendencies intermingled, 
that no general classification with reference to these alone, win a^-ail much in elucidating this 
important and interesting suligeot. For the sake of description, however, a few general 
divisions may be made. 

With this view, and as the geological elo-ations form natural boundaries sufScient for all 
purposes, and give the appearance of being less arbitrary, it wiU be considered in four distinct 
parts. The first win be made up of those States ^ying east of a line drawn from the eastern 
^ore of Delaware Bay, along the highlands in the direction of the western extremity of 
Lake Ontario. The second wiU embrace the Atlantic and Gulf StateS) south of Delaware 
Bay. The third, that of the great Mississippi VaUey, ^ying between the Bocky and AUeghany 
moimtain ranges, and north of the highlands of Mississippi, Louisana, and Arkansas; and 
the fburth, that of the Fadfic coast. 

Bach of these sections presents striking peculiarities either in climate or prevailing diseases 
as a whole, bnt intermingling more or less with each other at the lines of demarkation, as a 
matter of ccmtignity. 

The eastern division win first daim our attention. In the consideration of these States, one 
thing with respect to the mortality and prevailing disease stands prominently before us. It 
jiffiirds examples of one of the healthiest and unheal thiest States in the whole Union, border- 
ing oneach other. Thus Vermont had a mortaUty of one in one hundred, according to the 
reports of 1850, on that sul^ect, and may be considered one of the healthiest; vdiUe in Massa- 
chusetts for the same year, the ratio of deaths to the Uving, was one to fifty-one, or near twice 
that of the former, and approximated but by one other State, that of Missouri, as wiU be 
hereafter seen. 

The sources from which this greater number of deaths arise in Massachusetts, are princi- 
paUy three fold. Firstly, the climate, which is the principal; secondly the employment of a 
large number in the manu&ctories ; and thirdly, the density of the population. That it is 
not due entireJiy to the last two causes, is shown by the fust, that under similar circumstances, 
like results do not foUow. For instance, in the States of Bhode Island and Connecticut where 
the population to the square mile bears nearly the same ratio, and the industrial habits are 
precisely the same, the mortality for the year before reliBrred to, was only one in sixtytix and 
dzty-four, respectively. Furthermoro, the number of persons that attain to between the agec 
of forty and fifty in these States is over nine per cent greater than in the fbrmer when com- 
pared with those under ten, or vHth the whole number of the population, as shown by the 
last three decennial enumerations. 

It may be wdl to remark here, that whmevcr reforenoe iM made to the number of deaths 
occurring in a given number of inhabitants, the statement ii based on the censua of 185<^ ex- 
cept for New York, where a series of enumoraUona are considered. 

That a reliance may be placed on theae statistical reports^ as being an approximation to a 
true index of the mortality in the several States, ii vrarranted by a carefUl Ofxnparison of the 
number arriving to betvreen the ages of tottj and fifty with those under tea ; the dJfferenco 
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between the nitios of deoreafe In the quinqnennial and decennial vkwiflcationi of the ifes 
made by the censna rolla, and the relation the number between forty and fifty beart to the 
whole population — due allowance being made for migrations. 

With these ikcts, then, to guide us hi estimating the influence of certain principal agents in 
the production of disease, and consequent curtailment of human existence^ we procee d to 
consider these causes a little more at length, so fiur as they relate to the atmofpherical eondi* 
tiona — ^to which we conceive these widely different results are chiefly due. The temperature, 
course of the atmospherical currents and degree of humidity, therefore, with their relatioii to 
the prOTailing diseases and the mortality, will furnish the limits to our observations. These, 
however, do not constitute all that go to make up a climate. The purity of the air, barome^ 
ric pressure,* intensity of light, atmospheric equability or vicissitudes, dry or moist soils, 
general inclination of the surfkce of the country, amount of vegetation, proshnity to momi- 
tains or seas, elevation above the sea, the electrical and magnetic influence of the atmoq»hete 
and earth, " and finally,** says Humboldt, "the ordinary clearness and transparency of the 
sky, which is not only important with respect to the increased radiation of the Earth, the 
organic developemcnt of plants and the ripening of fruits ; but also with reference to Its influ- 
ence on the fbelings and mental conditions of men, are to enter into the consideration.** But, 
as on many of these subjects the observations made have been so limited that no general de- 
ductions can be drawn, we are compelled to pass them with only an allusion. Tlie limits of' 
this article, also, will prevent any fiirther notice. 

From the statistical reports on these subjects, it appears that on the coast of New Eng^tod, 
two-thirds of the year the prevailing winds are from the east, round to the north— the nostfa- 
east, however, greatiy predominating. Now, these currents in their paasage fktnn the poles 
towards the equator, have traversed an extended surfkce, the ocean warmed bj the gulf 
stream, by which their own temperature has been elevated, and a large amount of aqueoas 
vapor taken up and held in susponsion.f But before reaching the coast they pass a polar 
current coming from Baffin's Bay, and running close upon the shore, with a temperature 
varying from 20<* to 40^' below tiiat with which they have just been in contact, in consequence 
of which they become again rapidly cooled, condensed — the power of suspending vapor greatly 
diminished, and by the time they reach the land a certain amount has been precipitated or 
rendered more suAceptible to precipitation from being nearer the point of saturation, than 
would otherwise occur. The influence of this cold current is not confined to the coast of New 
England. It extends as fiur soutii as Charleston, where, becoming gradually narrower, it is 
finally lost a litUe south of this point.^ 

From these circumstances, therefore, it will not be difficult to comprehend the causes ope- 
rating on the climate of Massachusetts, in giving it that cold, damp aspect which are its 
phydcol characteristics, and the operations of which, on the health, mi^ be seen in the 
prevailing diseases of bronchial inflammations, pulmonitis, scrofula: and from the dironie 

* It is estimated by Pereira that the whole amount of atmospherio pressure on an ordinary 
fixed man is about 30,000 pounds, and for every fitU of half on hich in the Barometer, this 

Sreesure is diminished 500 pounds; hence, as these barometric variations are not imfrequent 
1 certain climates, they become a matter of considerable importance in recommending 
changes of residence. 

fThe Gulf Stream passes along the eastern coast of the United States at varying diatances 
from the main land, untU it reaches a point opposite Cape Hatteros, where it turns to the 
northeast, and passing Newfoundland, divides into two branches; one branch continuing on 
in the some direction to the eastward of Iceland, to the coast of Norwar, enters the Polar 
Seas; while the other gradually chants to the southward, passes the Azores to the coast 
of Africa, where it enters the equatorial currents and is lost. 

X The influence of this stream on the atmosphere is sensibly felt at Charleston, South 
CoroHna, and other places along the coast; colds and influenzas being frequent in theee 
localitieB, while interiorly the climate is dry, equable, and salubrious. 
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forms of these m&Iadies assumed by the constant and prolonged action of these atmospherical 
agencies, conditions are induced fjoiTorable to the inroads of the worst of all, pulmonary 
consumption.* 

But as these winds proceed in a soutliwest directiou by the influ^ice of the rotary motion 
of the earth, it will be seen that those currents which reach Vermont, must hare passed over 
the elevated districts in the north of Maine .and New Brunswick, where they have been depri- 
ved of the principal part of their moisture; and in consequence of which, the climate of Ver- 
mont is comparatiTely dry, and less injurious to the health of the inhabUants. 

Wfth Massachusetts, however, the case is different. It lies directly on the coast. There 
are no elevated ranges between it and the ocean, to deprive the winds of their humid condition; 
hence, they have their full effect on the health, as the tables of moirtality amply dem4>nstnite. 

But with respect to Ckmneoticut and Bhode Island, Massachusetts becomes a means of 
Interveiytion and protection from these cold, damp winds, and with similar beneficial results 
.on the health and mortality of these States as is witnessed in Vermont, liassachusetts in this 
instance, being the condensor. 

In tilt State of New York the same laws hold good. For, on a comparison made betweea 
tiie eastern and western counties, where the population to the square mile bears about the 
•same ratio, we find that the number of deaths, when compared with each other, are ten per 
jccnk^pKaJber in the eastern; thus illustrating most fully, we conceive, the relation that the 
annual mortality of different places holds, to the difference of humidity and low temperature 
•of the same, other things being equaL Thus, at Fort Columbus, in New York Harbor, the 
annual range of the thermometer is lOl*', and at Fort Preble, on the coast of Massachusetts, 
99^, while at Fort Niagara the range is but 93*'; and the mean of the dew point, at the two 
former posts, being within one degree of the mean annual temperature, while at the latter it 
is near four degrees below. 

To fully understand the action of this northeastern climate, in the production of diseases 
peculiar to that region, it becomes necessary to notice the physiological effects on the human 
organization, of the prevailing conditions, coldness and humidity. 

Ciold alone, when not too excessive, is not regarded as a fruitful source of disease, but on the 
contrary, as having a salutary influence when accompanied vntli a dry atmosphere subject to 
great variations. In these conditions it has a tendency to prolong life, by Increasing the 
calorific functions and compelling the respiratory ^stem to enlarge and adapt itself to the 
varying densities dependent on the changes of temperature, to strengthen the muscular qrs- 
tem, and invigorate all the vital processes. In the language of Foisac, " its most generat 
tendency is to «i*m^ni«ii the size of aU bodies, by approximating their molecules; and when 
applied to the animal economy it contracts the sldn— drives towards the centre those fluids 
.which the circulating organs have sent to the periphery, and checks the cutaneous transpl. 
• rations both by the density of the surrounding medium and the temperature.** " Its tenden- 
/ cies,** ssys Fereira, "are to diminish vital activity, and the operation is three fold: Ist, 
. diminution of temperature, volume and fluidity: 2d, diminishing the tendencies to composi< 
tion and decomposition: and 3d, dynamical or lital, which comprdiends changes in the 
. vital properties** of the parts. 

Now, in nearly all these conditions enumerated, refbrence is made to its primary or local 

, effect on the tissues composing the cutaneous sur&ce; but in addition to this there is amiore 

remote or general effect, occasioned by the necessary intropulsion of the fluids to the inter- 



•jToisac entertained the idea that the prevalence of lung diseases in certain locaUtiea^ is due 
to the excessive cold congeaUng the v^ors in the hmgs and forming tttUe iolfdes, which 
become meohanioal irritants; and in Wood's Fractkw, pages 84 and 90, Yd, % this idea Is 
extended to an explanation of the greater prevalence of these diseases in New England, over 
othw parts, by supposing that the saline particles of the sea water are drivwi up by the winds 
and breakers, and 1^ tnhalatloa act as irritants to these tisniet— fuppositloiis that an alike 
unsupported by fiacts or philoeophy. 
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nal orgBiifl hj this approximation of the tissues and consequent diminution of the n lrima t ^ 
CAvities in which these flnids are normally contained. This internal determinatioa in return, 
stimulates these organs to greater efforts to restore the equilibrium. Thus the heart labors 
vrtth increased vigor to send the languinous fluids to coursing again through tiwir nonnal 
channels in the cutaneous cappilhuries; and the lungs relieve themselves by a myore c<^pious 
exudation and secretion of their appropriate fluids. By these processes and the greater den- 
sity of the air respired more oxygen is taken Into the system, and In eonnaetioa with the nu- 
tritive material in the blood, is sent to the external sur&ces for the composition and deeom- 
poaitloB of these tissuis; which being a chemico-vital process, heal is generated and the 
influence of the cold thus overcome. 

, In this way may cold become an excitant; causing an increased quantity of blood to flow to 
aO parts of the system, invigorating the vital processes^ increasing the animal heat, and -pro- 
moting the transpiration of the fluids and consequent eHmlnadon of the morfaid psroduett 
resulting firom the natural decomposition of the elementary parts of the organtmi. 

Of course reference has been made to cold in a moderate degree— when e xe sa stv e, the results 
are different, no reaction takes plaice. Engorgement of the lungs, lo-ain, ri|^ canMes of the 
heart, and the well known fttal sleep, supervene, and without a knowledge of the impendlag 
ruin that besets him, the sufi^rer sinks into the embrace of death apparently without s 
struggle. 

Two degrees of cold with respect to their physiological action have been recognised; but 
the first is much changed when combined with moisture. ** These two agents,** says FoAnc, 
" together, are the most destructive to the health of any known atmospheric conditioDS. Bj 
their action the air becomes incapable of sustaining the ordinary puhnooaiy and entaneous 
exhalations ; keoce the secretions are retained in the system and give rise to pnhnoaary com- 
plaints, inflammatory rheumatism, and otiicr derangements of the vital processes, ultimately 
ending in tuberculosis." 

It is in these physiological actions of the climate, therefore, that a ready explanation o^ the 
difference that exists in the mortality in Vermont and Massachusetts is found; and also be- 
tween the latter and Connecticut and Rliode Island ; and eastern and western New York. 

Tlie southern, have a climate directly opposed to that of the northeastern StatM. The 
average annual range of variation of the thermometer, instead of reaching as high as a hun- 
dred and fifteen or a hundred and thirty-five degrees, which is common to northern Kew York, 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine, does not exceed 92*^ at Philadelphia ; and at Key West 
in Florida Is limited to 37^— « variation not equaling that often witnessed in our own State in 
the space of a few hours. 

With respect to the hygrometric conditions of the atmosphere, it is shown by I^. Forrey, 
that the dew pointj although actually higher than in the climate of New England, as might be 
expected from the high temperature, when compared with the capacity of the atmosphore to 
suspend aqueous vapor, does not reach so near the i>oint of saturation by several duress. 
This is made apparent by a comparison between Albany and Key West— thus at the fbimer 
place the annual mean of the dew point is at 37^ and the mean of temperature is 4Sf*; while at 
Key West the dew point is at 58<> and the mean of temperature 75® nearty ; thereby ahowing 
e diflference at Albany of oiHj 5® and at Key West 17**, between the means of dew point and 
temperature.* 

The course of the winds in the southern States is principally firom the south-west and north- 
west; the first being the return currenU from the tropical regions in their pssssgt towards 
the polar latitudes, according to Humboldt and others ; but according to Uent. Maury are 

*On the ocean in these latitudes. Espy conMders the mean of the dew point at about IS'' be- 
low the temperature; and in the latitude^ Philadelphia and Boston, at between 1^ and 9^ onfy. 
This be attributes to the descent of the tttt w\uc\i vrea «\«\«ted «iid deprived of its moisture, m 
the intra-tropical regions by the trades, axv(it\»uc«T«^«<^^A^va^ ToaAaVAttMAODCQ^akA \a.thft 
upper regions on the northern line of ttiese wVnda. CE»vY*^'^^« 'ftwe-A^'^^) 
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the exchange currenU from the southern hemisphere. The north-westerly currents of this 
section are doe to the north-easterly currents, (which are the normal ones,) being interrupted 
in their course by the Rocky Mountains, and turned across the Mississippi Talley.* It will 
be seen, therefore, that these currents win be cold and dry, while the south-western, travttrt- 
ing the Gulf of Mexico, win be warm and moist. With these warm and moist winds how- 
ever, less rain is annuaUy precipitated at Key West and along the coast than at Oambridge, 
Massachusetts, by eight inches, but on the elevations by which the southern section is bounded 
interiorly, about Che same amount annually fUls. 

The influence of this southern cUmate on the health of the inhabitants is much more 
&Torable to longevity than that of the Hew England coast ; and also bears an equaQy fkvarablc 
preponderance over the central States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri and ArkaasaSi a* 
wiU be hereafter seen. 

The number of deaths in these States in 1850, bore the relation of one to seventy-nint, 
taking the black and white population together. The m<nrtality of the whites, however, will 
■seem somewhat greater than this, as it wiQ be seen that the number in these States, attaining 
to between the ages of forty and fifty, in the relation to those under ten, is less, as is also the 
case when compared with the whole population, than in other States with the same ratio of 
mortaH^; and also it win be seen from a similar comparison, that the number of blacks at- 
taining to advanced ages is greater, thereby confirming the former comiMuison. 

Making a proper aUowance for this dif^rence in the mortality of the races, it still exhibita 
a much healthier climate than that of the coast of New England. For, by deducting tb/b dif- 
ferencesj which wiU increase the mortanty of the whites to one in seventy-fbur, the ratio, 
with respect to the wliites, stiU holds good, when compared with the average moxUiiitf 
of Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, which is one in sixty-three. 

The physiological action of this climate is one of stimulation to the cutaneous system and 
the liver. The first is a healthy process for the elimination of the morbid products in the 
circulation and the relief of the lungs, while its action on the hepatic organs is conducive to 
disease. The calorific fSmctions are lees active, as the necessity for such acti<m is much di- 
minished by the high temperature of the surrounding medium. From this condition, also, 
less food is taken into the system to be digested by the appropriate organs, and brought into 
a condition to be acted on in the process of combustion by the respired oxygen, whidiin 
turn, is lessened by the rarified state of the air inhaled. Hence, the elimination of carbon, in 
the form of carbonic acid, through the pulmonary channels is diminished. Its accumuhitioo 
in the system is prevented, however, by the increased action of the Uver, wherel^ it is thrown 
off, combined with hydrogen, in the form of bUe. And it is ft'om this increase of attkm in 
this latter viscus that it becomes liable to disease, and so gives rise to those maladies inddent 
to hot climates, and known as liver complaints, dyspepsia, congestions of the portal drcle, 
wiOi the eoncomitants, diarrhea, hemorrhage, and other diseases of the prima vi«, jaundice, 
bilUous and yellow iSevers, together with many others dependant fbck derangements of the 
digestive 8;ystem, and interruption of the normal circulation in these parts. 

In conneotion with the profuse cutaneous exhalations, more of the organic and inorgtaie 
compounds of the body are excreted, than in more northern latitudes; and tht deposition of 
cakuli and oisific deposits in the heart and arteriea, conmion to our own flhnate, from these 
circumstances, become, according to Dr. Armstrong, in the West Indies, and the same kti- 
tnde on the Oontinent, almost unknown among the permanent residents. 

The nervous iiystem is particularly aflMed in warm cUmates, and its irritability greatly in- 
creased. The compositifm and decomposition, which constttute the healthy action of theso 
tissues, both mentally and phyrically, are aoceleratedi From thesa the mind becomes more 
brilliant for a short period, but less disposed to constant action; and the muscular system 
more agUe, but less capable of onduranoe; as the vital Miergies are tneompetent to support 
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the necessary molecukr ohuiges. These conditions arc seen in the general character of the 
southern people. The fiery and impetuous South Carolinian derives his peculiariUes from 
the physical constitution of the climate ho inhabits; and he is no more to be censured for 
attemptiog to annihilate all Christendom by his blasts of oratory, Uian is the Esquimaux for 
Us stolid indifference to bodily suffering. Indeed, in each of these instances do we haye a 
fine illustration of the influence of heat and cold on the nervous tissues— the one promoting 
the necessary molecular changes in action, and the other preventiDg them. 

It is from this ezcessire action of the nervous system hi the southern latitudes that derange* 
ments in its fimotions, and origmio disease become of very frequent occurrrace. 

The dimate of the central portion of our counbj presents great variations in short intervals 
of time, and extreme annual ranges. Thus the thermometer at forts SnelUng, Iowa, and Gooncil 
BluA, respectively, has an annual range of 1S0<> and 119", and at Fort Gibson, in Aricanaas, 
the nnge is 90^. When these posts are compared with those on the Athmtio coast, the reU- 
tionthiadimateholdstoother parts of the country, win be better understood. Forinstanoe, 
the range at Fort Gibson exceeds that on the Atlantic in the same parallel by 10^, and the 
range at ForU SneDing and Council Blufi, 309, When compaved with the Fsdfle oUmate at 
Fort Vancouver, which is four degrees north of Fort SncIUng, and Fort Howard in Wlaoon- 
lin, the range at these posts exceeds the range in that climate by near 50*. 

The dew pc^t in (hese States is sul^eot to like variations. It does not approach, however, 
so near the mean of temperature by several degrees ss in the eastern section <m the Atlantic ; 
thereby showing that the atmosphere is more dry compsratively, although the power of sus- 
pension, ss indicated by the lower mean of temperature in the same latitudes, is much 
diminished. 

The amoimt of rain precipitated on this portion of the country, is less by several inehcs 
than on the maritime States where the points of observation bear a similar relation as to height, 
but much more fklls on the states of Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee and Kentucky than on 
the States north of these, except those in immediate relation with the Lakes. Thus, at Fort 
SneUing the amount is about 30 inches and at Fort Brady, in this State, 31 inches; while at St. 
Louis it is 38 inches annually. The prevailing wiads in this great valley are from the north- 
west and south-west, although varying at different points somewhat, in accordance with the 
local circumstances there operating. 

The influence of these north-western currents on the climale must be obvious. They are 
cold and dry. They characterize rigorous winters in the north-western states ; the great fluc- 
tuations of temperature in spring and autumn, of which our own State has a fall share, are 
mestiy due to the direct influence of these hyperborean winds. When meeting the moist 
Aoutherly currents in the latitudes of 3S** and iff* on the land and as low as 30<> on the ocean 
they become condensers : thereby indudng a greater precipitation of moisture on those 
parts, as the observations at St. Louis, southern Ohio, Kentucky and Philadelphia amply 
demonstrate. (Forrey.>* 

The south-westerly currents which are warm and moist, as has been before intimated, arc 
felt as fiur north as our latitude, and erea. beyond this ; in the soft balmy winds of spring and 
summer, " that, though sighing among the boughs, bring gladness to every heart'* 

The mortality in this middle porion of the Union presents likewise two extremes, when 
compared wipi other divisions ; and also in the northern and southern parts of this division 
with each other. Thus, the ratio of deaths to the living in 1850 was as one to sixty-six in 
those states south of the Ohio river and the north boundary of Missouri, of which Kentucky 
and Bfissouri have the greatest number— the ratio befaig one to sixty-four and fifty-six, re- 
spectively, and, if the territory of New Mexico be hiduded, which had a mortality of one in 



•Espv atoibutes the excess of rain in these States, to the upward motion of the air in 
ascending the moimtamous elevations, by which its power of suspending aqueous vapor is 
duninUted by the expansion from diminished prossuxQ, and the coUl thus induced. 
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iifty-three for that year, the imhealtliy aspect of this portion of the Uuited States becomes still 
more appareuc. With respect to the black race the same rule holds good when compared with 
other slave States, as it will br found that a much less number attain to between the a^s of 
thirty-six and fifty«fivo than in any of those States bordering on the Atlantic or Gulf of Mexico. 

Those states situated north of the Ohio river and Missouri appear to bare a climate much 
more salubrious. The average mortality being one in one hundred and two. From the State 
of Ohio which had a ratio of deaths of one to sixty-eight, we hare a gradual decrease as we 
approach the more north-western regions: — as, for histanee, Indiana and Illinois, one in serenty- 
seren and seventy-three respectively, Michigan one in eigfaty*eight, Wisconsin,* and Iowa one 
in a hundred and seven and ninety-two. 

That this groat difference in the mortality cannot be due to the influence of immigration, 
alone, is clearly ]proved by a comparison between these States and Missouri, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, or Texas, even where the ratio of increase firom these circumstances is very nearly 
the same. It must be principally in the peculiarities of the climate and the drcimistaiices 
arising out of these peculiarities, that we are to find an explanation of the very manifest dif- 
ference. And we may say further, that there seems to be no doubt from any comparison 
which may be made between the Central States proper, or those last named, and others, that 
they arc the most uidiealthy of any in the Union, save Massachusetts. Situated intermediate, 
they are alike exposed to the deleterious agencies of both the tropical and polar climates, 
either in combination or alone. 

The Pacific coast has characteristics peculiar to itself with reference to parts in the same 
latitudes, though much analogous in many respects to that of Key West, as before intimated. 
The climate of Fort Vancouver, on the Columbia River, seventy miles inland, and in the same 
latitude of Mackinaw and Montreal, has a mean annual temperature equaling the Atlantic 
posts on the coast of Virginia. The dificrenco between the means of winter and summer is 
less than 24*^, which contrasts singularly with those points in the same latitudes to which ref- 
erence has just boon mode, where the difference is from iV to 50". The annual range of the 
thermometer, according to Dr. Torry is less thaa at New Orleans and Pensacola. 

The winds, which are the great unbroken return currents from the tropical latitudes, and 
consequently warm and moist, prevail three-fourths of the year, and ther^by render the 
climate one of the most equable. The whole number of days below the freezing point in 
1033, were only nine.f Vegetation is as constant and ever-blooming as in the luxuriant vales 
of Florida ; and the herds may graze on the fresh growing g^ass at times when, in our own 
vicinity, shelters are absolutely necessary to protect them from the peltings of the pitUese 
storm. 

It is represented as being remarkably healthy by all those who have visited it. In 1850 the 
territory of Oregon contained a white population of over thirteen thousand, and the number 
of deaths occurring in that number of inhabitants vraa only forty-seven fbr that year. 



*The mortality of Wisconsin will evidently be fomid greater than is here represented, in 
future reports, as it has been much influenced by inamuTation within the last few years, while 
in Michigan where the mortality has been much less a&cted by these causes fbr ttie last ten 
years, the number here given may be regarded as being reBaUe; and showUig most c<mda- 
sively that this State must rank among ue first in the Union in the salubrity of its climate. 

•f In explanation of these onrrents, Profl Espy's remarks (3d Rap. 1850) are sutjoined : 
" On the eastern side of these mountains, in the winter, the air is much colder than on the 
western side, and of course denser ; therefbre it seems hisfa^ probable that the air on the 
western side has a greater perpendicular altitude than en the eastern, and of o^urse will nril 
over in the upper regions from the west of the mountains to the east; and as the monntaina 
wiU hinder uie air below from flowing towards the vrest, whidi it would do if the mountaina 
were not there, the wind will constant press in below from the west to aopply the deficit on 
the west side, caused by the overflow towards the east above. Thia view explains both the 
rains on the west side of the mountains in the winter, and the reason why the air blows firom. 
a warm ocean towards a cold contiiiettt during the winter* which it would not do if the moun- 
tains were not there.'* Humboldt considers tne higher temperature of vreatoni. coute Vk Vi 
due to the latent caloric evolved in the oondeiuwtion oC thft vaS(«QdfiflL'*(v^Qft%. 

27 
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With reqpMt to OdiforniA no rcturnt were mAde, end eonmqveatlj we have no meeni of 
judging of the moortaUCj with any eecnnej. The clinute is timiler to that of Oregon,w to 
eqnaUU^ hot the atmoq|>heiioal cnrrenta haTe qjoite a mriatlon, oertain veasooa of the year, 
and abo liable to greater pertnrbationa. 

With theee brief obeertattona on the climate of different parte of the country, much haa 
ncceMarfly bem omitted, which ihonld propwty be taken into the account; but suffideBt haa 
been said to gife a general idea of tlie aultfeo^ and we proceed to the therapeutical appBca- 
tiona. 

It mey be well to premlae, howerer^.that befbre any change of «dimate is recommmded, it 
becomea ne e eHa r y to pay particular attention to the general condition of the patieni; the 
charaeler of the diaeaae, and the stage to which it has progressed the physiological efEbcts of 
the cHmate in wliich he resides, and that to which he is designed to be sent; the peculiar sua* 
ceptiUUty to hnpiesslonw; the mental condltioBs; the means and conTcnienoes fbr transporta- 
tk»,andthe ikdUtlea fbr obtaining accommodations at the ^ace designated; the state of the 
society and meana of amusements; seascm of the year, regimen, cl(rthing; indeed, all that 
relates to the patient must receive due consideration from the medical attendant, before a 
selection be made, lest directinjury be the result, instead of benefit; and opprobrium brought 
on an agent oapable of restoring health in many instances, when the utmost resources of the 
Materia Ifedica have fidled. 

Among the diseases lor which a change of climate has been deemed advisaUe, are classed 
those afibcting the respiratory i^stem. Chronic bronchial inflammations with profbse ex- 
pectoration and tendencies to tuberoulai* deposition, will often, in the eaxlj stages, be much 
benefitted by a removal from a northern to the warm, dry and equable climate of Key 
West, and parte situated a short distance from the coast, in the States of South OareUna, 
Georgia, and Alabama, during the Winter season. Situations on the Gulf coast win be 
found adapted to thpse in northern latitudes, haviog pulmonary derangements with preter- 
natural dryness of the mucus membranes, and doubtless Oregon will ultimately be found 
equally beneficial in the same cases. The aged and infirm, with feeble calorific powers; 
those Buffering from the calculous diathesis, or with tendencies to the deposition of ossific 
matters in the heart and arteries; chronic gout and rheumatism, and the debilitated, from 
causes not connected with an elerated temperature, may remove to the south with a prospect, 
amounting almost to a certainty, of obtaining relief in the earlier stsges. 

Many instances are on record where the consumptives of New England have derived incal- 
culable advantages by removing to the dryer, malarious districts of the west ; but the con- 
sumptive of this oUmate should never seek a panacea in that of New Enj^nd. Chronic 
Urer complaints, jaundice, not dependant on organic lesions of the hepatic system, chronic 
splenitis and derangements of the alimentary canal and those conditions incident to the 
continual influences of the malarious districts of the south and west, together with nearly aU 
functional nervous diseases and gennal debility common to vrarm climates, will, doubtless be 
much benefited, if not a radteal cure elfocted, hj a removal to the more stimulating and cooler 
atmospheres of Lske Superior and Vermont. 

In most of these oases the transition should be gradual and that season selected when the 
^invalid will not be exposed to considerable vicissitudes of temperature, within the limited period 
now required to visit the remotest. boundaries of our countey. The contaminated air of 
large cities snd densely p<9u]ated towns should be scrupulously av^ded as a residence, but 
the free, open country with its exhUerating influences on the mental and physical powers*, 
with a society that is cheerful and animated, and more or less given to out-door amuseniNits, 
are to be selected. Sea bathing should not be overlooked. 

It is unquestionably from these circumstances that the pretended "cold water eureiT so much 
in rogue at the present day, have derived their elBcacy— and from these alone. The mental 
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comditions of the patient are not leis potent in tlie remOTid of diaetee than in the prodnctioiL 
of it; and in an cases where a change of climate is reconunanded particular attention must 
he paid to the mind, and all morbid tendencies carefUty met with the appropariate remedies. 

TiiuB, by a judicious employment of the elements surrounding us> may life in many 
instances be prolonged to a fiill three score and ten, and much sufibring prevented, 
where death seems impending. The ruggedness of the path leading to the final resting-place 
may be materially smoothedr-but an immunity from that can noTer be obtained. ** Thou 
MkaH ibV* is stamped indelibly on aU animated beingi but the manner in which that last act in 
ttie drama of human existence shaU be dosed, is in a measure under the control of the intel- 
ligent medical mun. 



